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PREFACE. 



I HAVE but little to say, in the way of 
preface to the following disquisition ; that 
which is introductory of the subject, being 
incorporated into the first chapter, and 
that which is apologetical, into the last. 

My general object has been, to vindi- 
cate the poem, fame, and personality of 
HoMEK, and to demonstrate the judgment of 
his accurate discerner, Aristotle, against 
the violations of some distinguished modern 
critics; who appear to have regarded the 
names, and works, of those great authors, 
as a common of inheritance, on which the 
latest posterity are free to exercise the havoc 
of their fancy and caprice, without impeach- 
ment of waste. 



VI PREFACE. 

I have to solicit the reader, to abstain 
from anticipating me in the progress of the 
argument, by breaking in upon its course ; 
and to exercise the patience, of pursuing 
it in the order in which it is presented 
to him. To entitle myself to this grace, I 
have studiously endeavoured to avoid pro- 
lixity and digression, although the occasion 
offered many strong temptations to both; 
and to compress the matter into as narrow 
a compass, as could consist with the effi* 
cacy of the argument. 

Whether, in this age of politics and 
novels, the English reader may be induced 
to make experiment of a diet, less heating 
than the one, and more nutrimental than 
the other, I know not ; but I have adapted 
the materials with a view to his service, as 
well as to that of the reader of the original 
Iliad. 

In the English versions, I have quoted 
from Pope wherever the general sense has 
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been sufficient ; where a closer rendering 
of the original has been requisite, I have, 
in a very few instances, used Dryden, 
Cowper, or Wakefield in his notes on Pope. 
Where none of these have given the sense 
with the minuteness demanded by the ar- 
gument, I have been under the necessity 
of supplying the deficiency, by varying, 
in those places, the translation of Pope. 
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CHAPTER L 

OF TBB DIVERSITT OF JUDGMENT, OF ARiaTOTLE AND THE MODERN 
CRITICS, UPON THE EPIC PROPERTIES OF THE lUAD. 

It is a fact^ which well deserves the serious chap. 
consideration of every reflecting scholar ; that 
whereas the great teacher of the art of poetry, 
from whom we profess to have derived the first 
principles of that art, has represented the Iliad 
of Homer to be a perfect model of the Epopcea, 
with re$pect both to unity and integrity of plan, 
and exact relation to a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, yet, his disciples of the latter ages 
have denied these properties to belong to the 
Iliad; and although they acknowledge the 

B 
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CHAP, justness of his judgment with respect to the 
poem of the Odyssey, and readily admit that it 
possesses all these properties, yet they have 
ventured to think, that they have discovered 
their illustrious Master to be entirely mistaken 
in the character which he has ascribed to the 
former poem. 

It is certainly no extravagant demand on 
common modesty, to require some deliberate 
reflection on so remarkable a case; and some 
patient investigation of the cause, which can 
have produced so strange an opposition of 
sentiment between the ancient teacher and his 
modem scholars, with respect to the one poem, 
while they entirely agree with respect to the 
other. 

If we listen to Aristotle, the Iliad is fbraied 
upon an unity of plan so perfect, aind demon- 
strates in its composition and structure, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, so admirably 
marked, measured, proportioned, and articu- 
lated together, that there is no discordancy, 
deficiency, or redundancy, in all its extent. If, 
on the other hand, we listen to some of the 
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principal critics and commentators of modem ,chab. 
times, the Iliad is notably defective in all .these 
qualities. ^ 

If we ask, how it came to pass that Aristotle 
pronounced such a judgment upon it, we are 
told, generally, that the improvement and 
refinement of criticism in these latter ages, 
have generated a new and exquisite sagacity^ 
with which the age of Aristotle was altogether 
unacquainted ; and that it is by means of this 
more perfect sense, that we are now enabled to 
discern defects in the poem, which eluded the 
grosser perception of that ancient Instructor. * 

But this answer will not satisfy the judgment 
of smy one, who holds the scale of reason in his 
mind with a je£|.lous severity of justice; for, after 
al], it is but an ex partfi judgment^ and no mm 
may be a final judge in. his own cause. It is. 



' Frustra sumi, nihil omnino esse in Uiadis partibus 
sibi dissimile, nihil nisi quod sibi a summo ad imum re- 
spondeat. — Heyke, 

' Nee ingenia UIo tempore subacta erant harum rerum 
jndicio. — Wolfe. 
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CHAP, indeed, a mere begging of the question; which 
if it be not granted, the replicant must needs 
look out for a better answer. We may admit, 
to the utmost extent of the truth, the vast im- 
jprovement which criticism has gained since the 
revival of learning in Europe, and yet may justly 
question the truth of the particular fact alleged, 
that Aristotle deliberately judged contrary to 
the truth in a matter, in which that refined 
criticism was in no way necessary ; and where 
"a measure of acuteness very far inferior to his, 
nay, only a little share of plain common sense, 
was amply sufficient to decide. For, whether 
or not a poem is founded upon some one principle 
or argument, which extends through, and con- 
nects all its parts ; whether the same argument 
that begins it, does also end it ; and whether it 
presents any sensible intermediate point, through 
which the direction of the argument passes from 
its beginning to its end; are things which it 
requires no peculiar sagacity of discernment to 
perceive. Now, Aristotle affirms, that all these 
qualities subsist in the Iliad ; and the modem 
critics wholly deny it. As, therefore, we refuse 
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to the moderns to j udge finally in their own suit ; q h a p. 
and deny that they are qualified to decide the 
question peremptorily, by virtue of any special 
authority which they can possess ; we must call 
upon them again, to state positively, what 
reasons they have for thinking, that they have 
judged of the construction of the Iliad with 
greater acuteness and greater accuracy than 
the eminent master whose judgment they con- 
tradict ? 

To this appeal they make answer; that, 
when they apply the ge^ieral, or primary ar^ 
gument to the whole body of the poem, as a rule 
or measure by which to gauge it, they find that 
the length of the poem exceeds the length of the 
measure ; and, moreover, that it does not truly 
answer to the gradations of beginning, middle, 
and end, upon the scale, as affirmed by Aristotle. 

Must we then say, that Aristotle did not 
know, how to apply the rule, in the particular 
case of the Iliad ? or that he could not perceive 
the disagreement of the poem with the rule 
which he applied ? One of these we must of 
necessity say, and subscribe implicitly to the 
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CHAP, judgment of the modems; unless we will 
equalize probabilities, by supposing it to be 
equally probable, that the moderns may not have 
gauged the poem with sufficient skill and 
acuteness. 

Yet, the operation should not be so very 
difficult, but that if both had used the same 
measure, both must have found the same results. 
For, if two men should measure the same extent 
of road by miles and furlongs, the results of their 
mensurations must be the same. But if one 
should mistake furlongs for miles, and roods for 
furlongs, the results must be widely different: 
and what should we say, in that case, if the 
latter should condemn the survey of the other, 
and pronounce it to be erroneous hy a considerable 
eaxess ? 

If the rule by which Aristotle and the mo- 
dems have severally measured the Iliad, should 
chance not to be one and the same, their results 
must necessarily be very different; but then, 
the latter may be no better authorized to con- 
demn the mensuration of the former, than the 
latter of the two surveyors whom I have sup- 
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posed, would be authorized to condemn the chap. 
survey of the former. 

Now, the rule for measuring the Iliad, is 
the Primary and Governing Argument of the 
Poem. It was by this rule, that Aristotle found 
in it all those perfect qualities which he has 
alleged ; and the modems declare, that it is by 
this same rule that they find it altogether 
defective of those qualities. But, did they both 
use the same rule ? Yes ! reply the modems ; for 
we likewise use the 'prmary argument. This is 
indeed the same, nominally ; but has it ever yet 
been clearly proved, that what the latter have 
assumed for Uie primary argument, is the same 
that was accounted such by Aristotle ? I appre- 
hend that it has not ; and from hence will arise 
these very material questions : Did Aristotle ahU 
the moderns assume the same thing for the primary 
argtmient of the Iliad, or very different things ? 
If the latter. Which of the two assumed the true 
argument? 'And lastly, What was that true ar^ 
gumevU? 

These questions, we shall now endeavour to 
resoWe. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE JUDGMENT OF ARISTOTLE, RESPECTING THE EPIC 

PROPERTIES OF THE ILIAD. 

CHAP. It is admitted, that we possess the Iliad in the 
same state, as to its general structure, in which 
it was possessed by Aristotle; with the difiFer- 
ences only of such depravations as occur to all 
ancient writings, in the succession of many 

ages, and of innumerable transcriptions : which 

* 

depravations usually become more numerous, 
in proportion to the interest which is taken in 
the work. We know, that our own Sacred 
Scriptures, parts of which are of considerably 
higher antiquity than the poems of Homer, 
hatve not escaped similar depravations ; yet we 
know at the same time, that although many 
thousand variations and corruptions of the text 
have been ascertained, they in no way disturb 
or vitiate the general purport of those sacred 
volumes. 

In tne same manner, we are to consider 



f 
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that we now hold the Iliad as it was held by caAP« 
Aristotle; that is to say, as having sustained 
the errors and violations of careless scribes and 
meddling critics, but yet remaining substan- 
tially the same, as to the general matter of the 
narrative and order of the recital. 

It is upon this Iliad that Aristotle's remarks 
were made, and it was to this Iliad that his 
principles were applied ; and we have therefore 
to consider, what his principles were, and to 
observe the results which he affirms to have 
followed the application of those principles to 
the poenu 

In the first place : He affirms, that the main 
subject, or fable, which he contemplated in it, 
that is, the jmrnary, or general iirgument, is 
simple 9 or single; whereas that which he. con- 
templated in the Odyssey, is complicated.^ 
From hence it will follow, that no variety of 
incidmts combme to constitute the primary 



vivXiyfAfyov. — c. 24. Edit. Winstanley. 
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CHAP, argument of the Iliad ; but that all its incidents 
are subordinate to the simplicity of its argument, 
which comprehends and combines them alL 

In the next place: He affirms, that this 
simple argument is engaged with one action,^ 
which is, in itself, a one, entire^ and perfect 
whole; exhibiting all the proper and essential 
qualities of unity and entireness, viz. a begin-- 
ning, apj^n— fl middle, j»froi>— and-aw end, nXof, 
each correlative to the other, and all articulated 
intimately together* 

What he means by a whole,, and by a begin-- 
ning, a middle, and an end, he most distinctly 
explains. ** A whole,'' he says, '' is that which 
** has beginning, middle, and end. A begin- 
** ning, is that which does not necessarily fol- 
'' low from any thing that precedes it, but 
'' which has something that must necessarily 
** follow it: an end, on the contrary, is that 
*' which follows something that preceded it, 
" either necessarily or ordinarily, but which 
'' has nothing to follow it: a middle, is that 



Tii» JXia^a, — c. 8.- 
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" which has something that necessarily both chap. 
" precedes and follows it."^ 

Let us now consider, how &lt it is probable, 
or even possible, that Aristotle should have 
fallen into any error in making these affirma* 
tions of the Iliad ; when it is admitted, that he 
has fallen into no such error in his representa- 
tions of the Odyssey. Nothing can be more 
perspicuous than his own view of these points ; 
because nothing can be more perspicuous than 
the view of them which he conmiunicates to 
his xeader. Wherefore should he have affirmed 
that the subject or argument is simpk or singk, 
but because his mind perceived a character of 
gimpHcity, or singleness, subsisting in it ? Where- 
fore should he affirm it to be a perfect unity, de- 
monstrating all the essential properties of unity, 
but because his mind contemplated such a 



' O^oy ^f tan, to t^op »^x^^9 *^^ fAtaop, xa» riXavrqf' a^XQ ^i 
tarUf avTo ^u fAvi i| apayxvi^ /ait* oAXo f0T»* fAtv ticuvo y irtfof 
vt<pv»u fiyai )i yiyiaOai* tiXivth ^f TovtayTior, o avro fAtr «XXe 
Vf^vxir fiinoM, d i| afayxvif, fi atq i9nTovoXt;' /aita h tovto aXXo 
Qvh»' fAaacr it, o tccu avro fAiV ei9^,.icah iitr uuive f'ri^o>«*— 'C. 7* 
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CHAP, character in the poem ? For these are not ob- 
it. 

jects that require any depth of research to be 

discerned, or that lie involved in any intricacy 

or obscurity; if they exist at all, they must lie 

upon the surface, and be exposed to the eye of 

every beholder. Will any one, therefore, who 

knows any thing at all about Aristotle, venture 

to maintain a doubt, whether his mind was 

competent to distinguish between unity and 

plurality? 

But this is not all : When Aristotle ascribed 

those qualities to the Iliad, he did not apply a 

pre-existing rule, in the applicatibh of which 

he might err through an imperfect apprehension 

of it ; as . when we, at the present day, apply 

that rule. The rule was one of his own forming 

and propounding; it was the fruit of his own 

Is 

acute and deep reflection, drawii from a close 
survey of all the poets whose works existed in 
his own time, and from a comparison of each 
with the others. From these he deduced the 
requisites for perfection in an epic poem ; which 
requisites have ever since been adi|[iitted as 
constituting the canon of the Epopoea ; and all 
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these he declared to exist in* the most perfect chap. 
degree, equally in the poems of the Iliad and 
of the Odyssey. 

That this was the process by which he 
obtained his rules, is apparent on comparing 
and combining his several remarks, in which 
he affirms the existence of all those properties 
in the two great poems of Homer, and the 
necessity of them for constituting a perfect 
epic poem. He lays down generally, from the 
principles of nature, the essential properties of 
unity and entireness ; and affirms specially, that 
" as Homer surpassed all former poets in all 
" other things, so he did peculiarly in his cor- 
" rect discernment of those properties, either 
" by rule of art ^ or by the instruction of nature, ""^ 
He again lays down generally, that a perfect 
epic poem ought to be engaged with onCy entire 
action^ having beginning, middle, and end;"^ 



' 'O ^* '0/Ai9^of, ua^Bp KUh rec aXKet ^»af>E^i», xai rovr fotxi 
»a?Mi i^i»y, HTOI AIA TEXNHN, H AIA OYSIN. — C. 8. 

'. vcpi /lAiav T^a|(r *OAHN xeti TEAEIAN, B^vcctv apx*^''* ^*^ 
/Afj-ov, xat T1A05. — C. 23. 
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CHAP, and he then affirms specially > that *' the Iliad 
'* and Odyssey are eminently representations 
" of one action" And he concludes, with ob-r 
serving s^ain : ** Though the Iliad and Odyssey 
'* comprehend many subordinate, parts, each of 
" which possesses its own separate magni* 
'* tude, yet the construction of both those 
" poems is as perfect, and as nearly approach- 
" ing to the imitation of a single action, as is 
** possible in the Epopoea."^ 

He thus shows, that his rules of art for 
poetry, were deduced from the coatemplatioQ 
of Homers practice in poetry; ii^ which the 
principles of those rules were so. manifest to his 
steady and discerning view, that he could not 
decide, whether they existed in Homer as rules 
of art, or principles of nature. When, therefore, 
he says, uto* Jia rep^vnv, tj iix ^Mtriy- either by art^ 
or by nature, he testifies an uncertainty whether 
he was propounding original rules, or whether 



I 'pAY'p^ xA nOIHMATA avnam^Ku w$ iv}f;^fra» a^wra, 
xftf oTf /bl•^l^Ta MIAX nPAEEAZ /xt/xnaK |0T(>* — C« 26. 
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he was only transcribing those by which Homer chab. 
had governed his own Epopoea. ^^* 

A judicious writer has thus remarked of the 

logic of Aristotle : *' Herein was the genius of 

' Aristotle admirably great : he read himself, 

' and therein mankind, in their true and proper 

' colours ; for one man stript to his reason 

* and the due use of his faculties, is but the 
' counterpart of another. His logic was the 

* pure result of his own observations upon the 
' working of his thoughts and the proceeds of 
' his reason; for logic does not teach us to 
' argue, nature did that before it ; but it reduces 
' our reasonings into rules and methods^ and 
' shows us how we do it.'' In the same manner 

we may affirm of his poetics^ in what relates to 
the Epopoea ; that they are " the pure result 
" of his observations on the working of Homer's 
" thoughts, and the proceeds of his genius." 
He has not proposed an ideal theory in the 
rules and principles which he has laid down £[»: 
poetry, a theory drawn a priori from the com- 
binations of his own mind ; but he has deduced 
a system of rules by meditating upon the prin- 
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CHAP, ciples of nature which had given origin to tlie 
best practices. 

It is a monstrous inconsistency to receive 
his poetics for our code in poetry, and himself 
for our master, and yet pronounce him ignorant 
in his own science. It is something like Lu- 
cian's Alexander in the Shades. " Did not the 
" wise Aristotle teach you these things?" in- 
quires Diogenes. ''Hey wiser exclaims Alex- 
ander, *' who is the most impudent of all cozeners r 
Or perhaps such critics mean to say, as the 
same personage proceeds : c/x£ i^oyov toctrov rot 
Afna-ronXovq iihmiT^'' alloio me alone to know any 
thing about Aristotle '' To suppose that Aris- 
totle, who first drew from nature the clear 
principles of logic and poetry; to whom 
alone we are indebted for them, and the truth 
of which we admit; could not apply his own 
simple rule for the Epopoea, in the particular 
case of the Iliad, or perceive whether the object 
to which he applied it, accorded with it or not, 
is a supposition which confutes itself by its 
own absurdity. Did we ever hear of the first 
discoverer of a great principle acknowledged 
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aad received by the judgment of mankind, who chap. 

IT 

was incapable of applying his otvn principle ? 
or who, though his principle was received with 
applause as a guide to truth, was himself con- 
victed of error in his application of it ? To 
those who would thus endeavour to represent 
him in order to gain a triumph to their own 
risionary systems, we may, with peculiar fit- 
ness, apply the wdrds which Wolfe has applied 
to certain critics on the proem of the Iliad : 
They would make him such an infant, as not 
even to understand the art, which, with 
" infinite ingenuity, he was the first to re- 
" duce to principles."* 

The judgment of Horace, which is entirely 
.conformable to that of Aristotle, and which 
was delivered three hundred years after him, 
ought in all reason to have checked such over- 
weening confidence, and to have operated by 
suggesting and enforcing the propriety of some 
hei&tation: 



it 



tt 



' Facerent enim ilium adeo infantem, ut quam artem 

* ■ * * • 

primus ingeniosissime queesivisset, earn ne agnoBcere quidem. 

c 
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C H A i;. , ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 

Frimo ne tnecUum, medio ne discrtpet mum. 

While to such points his fiction tends, 
So aptly truth with falsehood blends, 
' That all the parts, to oke design^ 
Beginning, middle, end, combine^ 

Yet, Horace is thrown without ceremony into 
the same predicament with Aristotle ; both are 
judged participatory in the same stupid over- 
sight; and all this is done without even the 
equitable, nay, the decorous form of attempting 
first to discover how so strange a phenomenon 
could have occurred, as that Aristotle> after 
all the evidences of pre-eminent sagacity and 
acuteness which his voluminous works display^ 
was incapable of discerning whether a poem 
:$rhich he pronounced to agree with a rule of 
his own preparing, did, or did not, agree with 
that rule. 

A very little diflSdence, and a very little 
logic, one would have thought, would have 
suggested, that when Aristotle positively as- 
serted the agreement of the poeni with . the 
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rule, there must have been some reason on his c H a p. 
part for making the assertion ; and that, if that 
reason was not immediately apparent, there 
must be also some cause for the non-appearance 
of that reason. A mind ingenuously impressed 
with such a suggestion, would in the first 
instance have inferred, and without any reluc- 
tancy, its own actual ignorance.; and would 
then, have applied itself to investigate tha4: 
cause, before it would have hastened to infer 
ignorance in Aristotle. That this great in- 
structor could not distinguish whether the 
Iliad was longer, or shorter, or exactly equal 
in length to the scale by which he measured 
it, is therefore a supposition which I shall 
dismiss, without wasting upon it any further 
consideration ; and I shall conclude definitively, 
from the foregoing discussion, That Aristotle 
certainly recognised in the Iliad a primary and 
governing argument, agreeing strictly with rhy$ 
f^kii €md yklding all the results which he has 
declared. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE JI700MEKTS OF T^E MODERN CRITICS RESPECTIKO THE 
EFIC PROFBRTIES, ASV THE PRIMARY ARGUMENT, OF THE 
ILIAD. 

^jj^p Let us proceed now. to inquire what the 
^'- modem critics have exhibited as the result 
of their attempts to measure the Iliad by the 
scale of Aristotle. 

The modem critics upon this poem, may 
be divided, generally, into two classes: those 
who strenuously assert the accuracy of Aris* 
totle's results, yet foil in every effort to prove 
them; and those who deny the accuracy of 
his results, because they have discovered no 
method of proving them. The latter of these^ 
although they betray very great precipitancy^ 
yet certainly exhibit more consistency than 
the former. The former^ chiefly belong to^the 
French school; the latter, to the schools of 
j,^ I England and Germany. 

We shall now review these several autho- 
rities. To collect them all in this place, would 
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be as incoiiyenient as it would be titmeces- chap. 
sarjr; it will be sufficient to produce the '^^* 
principal of them, which we will do, beginning 
with the latter of those two classes, the English 
and Germans, because their opinions are the 
most prevalent at the present day. Those 
which I purpose to adduce, are Pope, Lord 
Kaimes, Blair, Pye, Wolfe, and Heyne ; these 
will supply ample ground for the aj^gument 
which I undertake. 

It is agreed by all these >critics, that the- 
primary argument constitutes the rule by which 
the poem of the Iliad must be tried, and by 
which it was tried by Aristotle ; but, in stating^ 
what they conceive that primary argument to 
be, they immediately betray great uncertainty, 
and are divided among themselves; some as" 
Sliming the anger of Achilles, and some hi^ 
prayer incorporated in the prayer of Thttis. 
These axe the only subjects which their judg- 
ments have bben able to. take hold of, as con- 
stituting the primary argument. The conse- 
quence of either of those assumptions^ was, 
however, obvious and inevitable. Those who 
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CHAF: Bssumedtke anger of AchiUes; found that ai^u- 
ment fail them at the opening of the eighteenth 
book, leaving an excess of the poem, of ..nearly 
seven books < Those who assumed the prayer of 
Thetis, found that argument fail them after the ; 
twenty-second book; leaving thus an excess: 
of two books. AH immediately hastened. to 
draw this precipitate and illogical conclusion.; 
** that the poem, therefore, exceeds the measure- 
** of its trice and proper primary argument, ia- 
" those diflferent proportions ;" and they pro- 
ceeded to deduce this furtha: corollary, " that 
" Aristotle had, therefore, not sufficient sagacity 
" to discern that excess.'' — " OyaciUos homines / 
" (exclaimed Cicero of the Stoics,) ^uampaucis 
** verbis negotium confectum putantl Ea sumunt 
** ad concludendum, quorum its nihil amcxditurJ'' 
^ O, acute reasoners ! with what few words: 
V they think they have setHed the whole 
'' business! They draw a final conclusion froxa 
" premisee, of which no particle is granted 
" them."* 



I ,■■> 
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' Cicero, dc Divin. lib. ii. c. 49. 
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But, has Aristotle any where signified, that chap. 

• • III 

he regarded, either the anger of Achilles, or 

the prayer of Thetis, as the primary argument 

of the Iliad ? or as that by which he measured 

the poem ? He has no where said, or implied 

any such thing. As, therefore, neither of those 

subjects form an argument possessing the 

properties which he ascribed to the main 

argument and action of the Iliad; the only 

inference that reason ought to have drawn, 

or which it can legitimately draw from those 

premises, is simply this, " thai Aristotle did 

" not regard either of those subjects as constituting 

** its primary argument'^ 

' . *■ • 

The first editors of Homer have not treated 

r 

of the general argument of the Iliad, but^have 
only given under the heads of uVo9«ir£K, or argu- 
menta, the subjects of each separate book. 

—^ - - * ' ' 

Barnes contented himself with prefixing to his 
elaborate edition, whatever he could collect 
fr6m the Greek writers, relating to Hoiner and 
his poems, but has entered into no inquiry 
respecting the primary argument. Clarke has 
not inquired into th6 main argument, though 
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OiH A p» lie has .hri^fly recorded, in his .first note, a de- 
cided opinion of its perfect unity and entirenees. 
Pope, is the first English critic of whom I have 
to speaks He affirms, in his pre&ce, that *' the 
'^ main story of the Iliad is the (mger of Achilles; 
** the tnQst short and single subject^" he adds, 
*' jthat was ever chosen by any poet." And, in 
his note at the end oChis trandation, he repeats 
the same affirmation : '' The mger of Achilles, 
'' and the terrible effects of it, is abme the 
" sulked, of the poem'' From hence it is evi- 
deat, that although his mind was so long and 
so intimately engaged with its contents, he 
yet could discern no other argumient that 
might contest, with that '' most short one," 
the dignity of being the main subject. He 
enters into no direct examination, of that sub- 
ject by the rules of Aristotle, though he glances 
obliquely at those rules. He shows^ hxmey&i 
that he was sensible, his ^' shprt main subject" 
would not bear that test, for he proceeds to 
aiiticipate, in . order that he may prevent, the 
objection/s which he saw might be drawn fixmi 
thein, by extolling thje superiority oi nature 
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^bove.mi, and by as^eitting the prerogathres eoiAP. 
of the former. 

However just this distribution may be, it 
is nevertheless entirely irrelevant to the occa- 
sion, for the flfrf of Aristotle, is but the tran- 
script of the nature of Homer ; and what the 
ibcmer requires by rule, he found in Homer, 
who supplied him with the rule. Had Pope 
sq^pwh^ided the true governing argument 
^hich AiistoUe contemplated in the poem, 
he would have been sensible of l^t corre- 
spondence ; but, failing of that apprehension, 
and erroneously assuming the angtr rof AchUks 
for that argument, he could not but discern 
avery eonsiderable disparity ^ in lengthy be- 
tween the argument and the pdem, which 
seduced him to draw the fali^ conclusion, that 

» » ^ 

the structure of the Iliad, and Hie energies' of 
Homer's mind, bore «iio relation of proportion 
to Aristotle's graduated measure. Hence, to 
prevent that disparity from being converted 
into a ground of censure upon Homer, he 
launches out into tropes and figures to vin«* 
dicate the freedom of nature ; instead of keeping 
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CHAP, eloae to solid reiEisoniiig, to defend the regulated 
excellencies of the Iliad. ** Nature," say&he,^ 
** possesses the riches, by the managing of 
'' which, like a prudent steward, art is enabled 
" to live." Or, " Nature is a domdin of vast 
'' and various extent, in which art has only an 
'' uniform' and bounded walk/' Or, again^ 
'' Homer's poem is a wUd paradise, where, if 
** we cannot see all the beauties as distinctly 
'* as in an ordered garden, (i. e. laid out by 
" the rules of the poetics,) it is only because 
** the number of them is infinitely greater. 
^' It is like a copious nursery, which contains 
" the seeds and first productions of every kind, 
^* out of which, those who followed him have 
^' but selected some particular plant, each 
** according to fancy, to cultivate and beautify. 
'^ If some things are too luxuriant, it is owing 
" to the richness of the soil." 

But all thisr declamation, however elegant 
and poetical, tends to establish nothing with 
respect to the main argument, but is rather' 
evasive, or apologetical of it: it neither 
proves that he has apprehended the true 
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argument, nor that the argnmeht, if rightly chap. 
apprehended, would be at variance with the 
rules of the poetics. It proves, however, how 
much he felt the inadequacy of the anger of 
AchiUeSy for supplying what those rules re- 
quired; and that so " short'' a subject, if, 
indeed, it be '^ ahne the main subject,'' must 
necessarily leave a great excess m the measure 
of the poem, if tried by those rules, or, to use 
his own terms, that it must be found much 
" too Itumriant'' But, as we shall presently 
see, the anger of Achilles, declared in the first 
line of the poem, does not c<mstitute the main 
subject, though it is a very material part of 
that subject ; - and we . m&y venture to pro- 
nounce, that Achilles's anger alone, unsub- 
jected to a more exalted argument, would 
never have given rise to the Iliad, nor have 
called forth those energies which have filled 
mankind ' with delight and admiration for so 
many ages. 

Lord Kaimes, in bis Essay on Criticism^ 
adverting to Aristotle's poetics, c. 6 and 7, 
widch require a beginning, a middle, and an 
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CHAP, end, tor eonstitnte an entire action, thus pro* 
ceeds:^^ In the ^neid, the he^o, after many 
'^ obstructions, makes his plan effectual. The 
** Iliad is founded upon a different model; 
** it begins with the quarrel between Agamfiim- 
** non and Achilles, goes on to describe the 
** several effects prochiced by their cause, and 
'' ends in a reccHXciliation. Here is %mty of 
'' action, no doubt, a beginnings a middle, and 
'' an end, but inferior to that of the -dBneid, 
'* which will thus appear. The mind has a 
" propensity to go forward in the cb^n of 
''history^ it keepa alwaysin view, theejppecttd 
''ei;e9«f; and when the incidents, or under-* 
''> parts, are connected by their relation tt> 
** that event, the mind runs swiftly and eaisily 
•*^ along, witihtiiem. This pleasure we have 
''in the £neid. It is not altogether so 
** pleasant, as in the Iliad, to coniiect effects 
** by their common cause, for such /conneaskm 
'' forces the mind to a continual r^ro^di 
*^ looking back, is tike walking backwards* 
'' Homer's. plan is stUl nwre defective upm^ 
'' another (account, that the events 
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*' are but imperfectly connected with the wrath chap. 
^* of Achilles^ their cause ; his wrath did not ^^^' 
'' exert itself in action, and the misfortunes 
** of his. countrymen ware but negatively the 
" effects of his wraths by depriving them of 
" his assistance.'' 

All the strictures contained in this extra- 
ordinary and most unhappy sample of criti^ 
cism» arise out of a gratuitous, and erroneous 
assumption, that the anger of Achilles is the 
primary argument of the Iliad. Yet when 
Kaimes lays down the just principle, that the 
mind has a propensity to go forward, and 
keeps always in view the expected event, and, 
at the same time, objects to the Iliad, as being 
founded on. an opposite principle; it might 
have occurred to his memory, that it was 
precisely this principle, which he could not 
discern in the Iliad, that Horace has noted as 
one of its most distinguishing charac^ristics ; 

Semper ad e^etktamfestinat. — 

Still, to the grand event he speeds his course. 

And if he had recollect^ this, it could Jiardly 
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CHAP, have failed lo induce some reflections on the 

"III 

judgment qf such an authority, opposed to 

his own, which must have led him to inquire 
into the cause of their opposition. This might 
have prompted him to question his own judg- 
ment concerning the primary argument, which 
drew him to a conclusion directly contradictory 
of Horace. But he did not do this; and the 
consequence is, that the whole passage which 
I have produced, is a tissue of false criticism 
throughout. He does not apprehend the true 
notion, either of a middie or. an end, according 
to the intention of Aristotle, although he dog- 
matises concerning them. 

His notion of a middle^ is most extraordinary 
and unphilosophical ; it is, he says, the *^ going 
*^ on' of the poem, from its beginning to it3 
end ; which is the s^me as if any one, in ex* 
pounding the proper meaning of /»£<ra» uj^wi^i 
mid'day or noon, should define it to be ^he 
goir^ on of the sun frpm its rising to its setting,, 
that 4s, the whole of the day, excepting only 
sun-rise and sun- set. Such was certainly not 
Aristotle's notion of- a middle, nor, indeed. 
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that of any one else. Aristotle has very dis- chap. 
tinctly stated, in his Ethics, what he means 
by the fjuEo-ov, or middle of a thing. ^' In strict 
'' arithmetical proportion^ it is that which is 
^' equidistant from each extremity, and is one 
" and the same in all things/' It is also, 
" vm axpoy, a sort of apes, Qr angular point.'* 
But, when he speaks of the middle, according 
to a moral rule, he requires to- be understood 
with less minute precision, as inteiKling a point 
which is somewhere intermediate between the 
extremes, although it may not lie exactly and 
arithmetically equidistsmt from each.^ It, 
therefore, cannot be the going on, or continuity 
of progress from beginning to the end, but 
must always be a d^inite point, distant from 
both. In the same manner, he colliders 
the fAnroy cf( an epic poem, which must be . 
measured by a moral, and not by an aritb- 



' Aiyu h Tov fti9 VfayfAaroq ^10'oy, to 10'oy «vi;(oy af* txurtfov 
Ttfr eutfuvf oTFt^ toinv i» xai ravro vao'i, — rovro h fjLto'of tart Kara 
Ti}r a^iOfi«}Tixi)y aialKvyiat* to ^ v^of ^juaf av^ ovTtf Xofrriot — 

». T* A. — AaiSTOT. Ethic, lib. ii. c. 6.. 
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CHAP, metical rule, to be some definite and fixed 
points or stage, in the extent of the poem, 
not an indefinite and wandering progress within 
that extent. . 

As he fe.ils in apprehending the notion of a 
middle, according to Aristotle, so he fails like- 
wise in assigning the true end of the poem, 
the nature of which is, '' that it has nothing 
" to follow it." And yet, according to his 
view of the argument* viz. *' the wrafh ofAchilki 
*' to Agamemmtiy' he can assign no other end 
than the end of that wrath. As this occurs in 
the opening of the eighteenth book, there the 
poem ought to. end according to his view; 
consequently^ the seven books which foUow 
that emi, must be s^jexcess and redubdancy, 
transgressing^ in an exorbitant degree, all the 
prescriptions of the poetics, a^d contradictmg 
all its positions: a. consequence, however; 
which fully demonstrates, that those positions 
were not founded upon that argument. 

Blair's criticisms, as they regard the primary 
argument of the Iliad, are not more successful, 
and are exposed to similar objections, ^f The 
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" opeixing of the Iliad," he observes, " pos- chaf. 
" sesses none of that sort of dignity which '*^' 
"a modern looks for in a great epic poemi 
"It turns on no higher subject than the quarrel 
" of two chiefs about a female slave. The 
'' priest of Apollo beseeches Agamemnon to 
" restore his daughter, who, in the plunder 
" of a city, had fallen to Agamemnon's share 
" of booty. He refuses. Apollo, at the prayer 
of his priest, sends a plague into the Grecian 
camp. The augur, when consulted, de-- 
" clares, that there is no way of appeasing 
" Apollo, but by restoring the daughter of 
'' bis priest. Agamemnon is enraged at the 
augur, professes that he likes his slave better 
than his wife Clytemnestra, but since he 
must restore her in order to save the dxmy , 
" insists to have ianother in her place, and 
" pitches upon Briseis, the slave of Achillea. 
"Achilles, as was to be expected, kindles into 
"rage at thiis demand, reproaches him foir his 
" rapacity and insplence,' and after giving him 
" many hard names, solemnly swears, that 
" if he is to be thus tr^ted by the general. 
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CHAP. << he will withdraw his troops> and assist the 
"' " Grecians no more against the Trojans. He 
" withdraws accordingly. His mother, the 
'* goddess Thetis, interests Jupiter in his cause, 
*' who, to revenge the wrongs which Achilles 
'' had suffered, takes part against the Greeks, 
*' and suffers them to fall into great and long 
** distress^ until Achilles is pacified, and re* 
'' conciliation brought about between him and 
^* Agamemnon. Such is the basis of the whole 
action of the Iliad. Hence rise all those 
* specipsa miracula,' which fill that extraor- 
'' dinary poem; and which have had the 
power of interesting almost all the nations 
of Europe^ during every age, since the age 
•' of Homer." ^ 

This excellent man, like Lord Kaimes, 
assumes the anger of Achilles for the primary 
argument^ for he finds its termination in the 
pacification of Achilles^ and his reconciliation 
with Agpmemnon, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth book. There must, therefore, be 
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' Iiectures on Rhetoric, &c. Sect 43. 
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a preposterous ea^cess of the poem, according chap. 
to Aristotle's rules, which Aristotle himself was 
not sufficiently acute to discern. But we see 
the superiority of the modern called in aid, to 
favour this exposition; a superiority, 'which, 
though undeniable in many respects, is cer- 
tainly not discernible in this criticism. The 
whole of the argument that Blair exhibits, as 
** the basis of the whole action of the Iliad,'* 
is little more than a sketch, not a very elegant 
one, of the details of the first book, or be- 
ginning of the poem. The end he finds in the 
reconciliation related in the beginning of the 
nineteenth book; but of the middle h6 takes 
no account whatever. When he affirms, that 
the poem turns on no higher subject than the 
anger of Achilles, and the interest in his cause 
with which Thetis inspired Jupiter, he only 
shows how far he was from apprehending the 
true argument, as will hereafter be made to 
appear. 

Pye, in his Gommeotary and Notes on the 
Poetics, treads in the same track. " The 
" Iliad," he observes, " may be said to fall 
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CHAP, exercise a perpetual government over the 
™' motions of the mind, and regulate them by 
principles of truth and propriety, which, in 
effect, are rules. This it did in Homer; 
and those principles, detected and declared, 
constitute the rules of Aristotle, These rules, 
and Homer's practice, will never be found to 
be at variance, if they are duly investigated ; 
and, therefore, the contradiction which Pye 
thought he discovered between the place 
where Homer has ended the Iliad, and the 
place where Aristotle's rules would require 
that it should have ended, is only a proof of 
his own failure of apprehending the primary 
argument that Aristotle contemplated in the 
poem ; not any, of a discordancy between the 
genuine argument of the poem, and Aristotle's 
critical rules. 

The same critic quotes the following pas* 
sage from Hume's Essay on the Association of 
Ideas, Sect. 3, but which I do not find ac* 
cording to the reference: *' Though it is 
" evident, that, in the course of the narrative, 
" Homer exceeds the first proposition of his 
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" subject, Bnd that the anget' of Achilles^ w\xich chap, 
'^ caused the death of Hector, is not the same 
" with that which produced so many ills to 
** the Greeks; yet, the strong connexion be- 
** tween these two movements, the quick trans- 
" lation from one to another, the contrast 
*' between the effects of concord and discord 
** among the princes, and the natural curiosity 
** to see Achilles in action after such long 
** repose, all these causes carry on. the reader^ 
*' and produce a sufficient unity in the subject." 
It would appear from this passage, that Hiime 
adopted the notion which he foimd generally 
to prevail; which resulted from the assump- 
tion, that the anger of Achilles was the only 
argument which governed the Iliad, and that 
it constituted the only rule which prescribed 
the measure of the poem; and from thence 
he inferred excess. The error of the suppo- 
sition, that the unity of the Iliad consists in 
the connexion between two distinct movements- 
will be shown, when we come to consider 
Heyne, and the leading critics of ihe French 
school. Ths^t its unity is true, simple^ and 
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QHAP. absolute, will be made to appear, when we 

HI 

arrive at the deduction of the primary argu- 
ment, from a review of the entire poem. 

From the English, let us now turn to the 
German school, which will demand of us a 
more particular, and a more jealous consi- 
deration. Of this school, I have selected 
Wolfe, and Heyne, as being pre-eminept above 
all others, by the learned labour, and minute 
research vrhich they have bestowed upon the 
poems of Homer. 

Wolfe, although he regards the Odyssey as 
a perfect poem, yet holds in undisguised con- 
tempt those who do not perceive the Iliad to 
be faulty, by a great excess, if it be tried by 
the test by which Aristotle would establish its 
perfection of entireness, and its exact cor- 
respondence and co-extension with its primary 
argument. And his reason is, that it exceeds 
the measure of Achilles's anger towards Aga- 
memnon. '' The Odyssey," he says, " is to 
** be accounted the most spleudid monument 
'' of Grecian genius, both on account of its 
*' main subject and its composition. For, with 
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" respect to the Iliad, learned. men are Mill chap. 

** in contention^ concerning its main subject and 

^'primary argument.^ Of which argument 

V whatever opinions may be formed, or, how- 

*^ ever widely the sense of the proem may be 

". extended, it will never be shown by solid 

" reasons — nunquam certis, ai^umentis doce- 

" bitur — that the first seven lines promise 

" any thing beyond eighteen books. The re- 

" mainder do not contain the anger of Achilles 

'' towar(is Agamemnon and the Greeks; but a 

" new anger, very different from, and fax less 

'^ calamitous to them, than the former, and 

'' which . i^ only an appendix to the^ anger 

'/ marked out in those seven lines.. But if 

** we were to reduce all the actions of the 



" Greeks before Troy, and all the several 
'/ books of the Iliad, under one argument, 
'* the whole of the Iliad would be found to 
" reljite to the glory of Achilles, rather than 



' Odyssea, cujus admirabilis summa et compages pro 
prteclarissimo mooumento Greeci ingenii habenda est. Nam 
in Iliade nondum deposita sunt certamina virorum doctorum 
de rerum Capite ct ArgumaUo Pnmario, Prolegomena ad 
Homerum, p. 118. 
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CHAP. " of any other Greek or Trojan hero, and only 
'' a small part to his retentive anger. So that 
*^ yre may reasonably wonder that some manu- 
'* script has not been discovered, in which, 
** in place of the proem or exordium which 
" we now read in those seven lines, the fol- 
^' lowing, or a better, has not been found : 

KTAOZ aciJjE, 6c«, Iln>^fiiCifBu A;^*Xfio( 
i^y Utag fioar^Xfit xoTi(r<r»fAtvog cw- yn\i<ri 
xeiro, Ap^aioto-iv ri k»i Axyria otXyi cJWxfy, 

" Sing, O goddess, the glory of Achilles, son of 
** Peleus, who, while he remained in his skips; 
** incensed against the king, caused innumerable 
*^ afflictions to the Greeks and to him; but, when 
** he arose against the Trojans, and godlike 
*' Hector, ^c. It would be somewhat absurd to 
" say, that such accuracy would be too subtile 
" for Homer's age ; nor would they venture to 
" say so, who believe the proem of the Odyssey 
" to have proceeded from Homer." ^ 



' Prolegom. ad Homer, p. 118. 
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And in his Preface he says: *' The Odys- chap- 
sey is, indeed, for mom admirable in the "'' 
excellencies of its structure, and more perfect 
in all points of art. In the first place, the 
entireness of that poem is such as scarcely 
any other epic poem possesses. Let us now 
suppose the Iliad to end with the death of 
Patroclus, and to have its termination at line 
620 of the seventeenth book ;. no one I be- 
lieve would object, that less is there per- 
formed than is promised in the epitome of 
the subject in Book xv. 1. 56 — 77, in which 
Jupiter declares his future plans. For in that 
epitome he speaks also of the destruction of 
Troy, and yet we neither find, nor desire any 
description of that destruction. And even 
Christians would have felt some pain, and 
the Greeks not. only great pain, but likewise 
great indignation, if so glorious a hero had 
failed to avenge the death of his friend. If 
then he had ended his poem here, who would 
have ventured to censure Homer ; or would 
have complained that he had not thoroughly 
accomplished all that he- promised ? Who 
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'^ would think, that the Iliad had not as, good a 
" termination as the.JEneid? , It will, . perhaps, 
{\ be said, that the counsel of Jupiter declared to 
** Thetis renders the appendix of the seven 
'^ following books fit and proper ; but I am not 
" inquiring concerning the counsel of Jupiter^ 
" but of Homer. . Granting, however, that 
** they are fit and proper, I yet ask^ whe- 
■\ ther they accord with the argument proposed 
^*. by the poet? Of this 1 entertain a doubt; 
" for I will not be pertinacious. But, whoever 
** he was that subjoined those latter books, he was 
" without doubt a very ancient poet/' 

Wolfe's judgment of the comparative merits 
of the Odyssey and Iliad, and his vieyr of the 
primary argument of the latter poem, are de- 
cidedly pronounced in the foregoing passages. 
The perfection which he ascribes so unreserv- 
edly to the Odyssey, he altogether denies to 
the Iliad. He thinks that the whole of the 
arguments proposed in the exordium of the 
latter poem, relates to the anger of Achilles — 
" omnia ad iram Achillis relatd' — according to 
which, the poem ought properly to have teitni- 
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Dated with the close of the seventeenth bck>k; chap. 
but that it cannot be drawn out, with any defen* ^^^ 
sible plea/ beyond the death of Hector, in the 
twenty-second book. Consequently, the poem 
runs out beyond the measure of its argument; which 
it exceeds by the quantity of two books, at the least. 
In deducing that consequence, Wolfe agreed 
with his predecessors. They, however, only 
employed it to infer, that Homer wrote with 
a latitude that would not submit to the limi- 
tations of Aristotle ; and that Aristotle was 
mistaken, in asserting that Homer & poems 
conformed to those limitations. But this 
learned and eager critic was not satisfied with 
such spare and homely inferences ; his active 
fancy received, from that assumed consequence 
an excitement which urged him on from corol- 
lary to corollary, until he passed away into 
regions far above them alL For thus, in 
effect, he argued: If the poem, as we now 
possess it, exceeds the length of its argument; 
it will not follow that it did not originally end 
with that argument. It is probable that it 
did ; and then, all that exceeds will have been 
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CHAP, subjoined by a different hand. But if such 
liberties have been taken with the conclusion of 
the poem, equal liberties may have been taken 
with all its parts. It will then demand an 
xiltiar critice — a more exalted species of criticism^ 
to ascertain what is genuine, and what is not/ 
And this may lead us to a discovery, that only 
a large proportion of the poem can be reason- 
ably ascribed t6 the original poet. And, 
since we know that the Iliad possessed its 
present form as early as the time of Pisistratus, 
who preceded Aristotle by about 200 years, 
and since Aristotle's reasonings, therefore, have 
been employed upon the poem in this its adul- 
terated state, why isu'e we to be fettered by his 
rules, in forming our judgment of the poem ? 
The aUior critice must decide, and Aristotle 
must submit to its decision. 

Ascending thus by the climax of invention, 
all boimds and restraints of authority were soon 
surpassed; and learned ingenuity found itself 



' Qaantee partis Homericoram Homerus videatur auctor 
esse. Pref. 
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at length floating in the free and unconfined chap. 
space of fancy and hypothesis, where it could ^^' 
wander and expatiate at will, in all the com- 
placency of self-authority and self-admiration. 

Jamque novum delectat iter ; positoque timore 
Icarus audaci fortius arte volat. 

But, the Daedalean wings which sustain this 
soaring flight, are the two original assumptions; 
1st, That the poem of the Iliad certainly exceeds 
the length of its true primary argument ; and, 
2dly, That it riever can he shown, that the length 
of the poem^ and of its argument, are co-ex- 
tensive. Should those two assumptions chance 
to be dissolved, should it be shown, by sound 
and solid reasons, that the length of the two 
are really co-extensive and commensurate, and, 
therefore, that the poem does not exceed its 
argument in length, the soaring Grerman, like 
his celebrated architype^ must fall from his 
airy height. 

The learned Heyne agrees entirely with 
Wolfe, with respect to the general question; 
to whose ^' acute reasonings'^ he refers his 
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CHAP, readers.* At the sarn^ time, he differs from 
him on some particular points. ** The argu- 
ment," he observes, " may be deduced by 
two different ways : from the entire poem ; 
or, from the exposition contained in -the 
first lines, which promise the anger of 
Achilles, and its pernicious effects on the Greeks 
through the counsel of Jupiter: to which is 
added a ftirther exposition, that Apollo sent 
a pestilence, on account of the injury exer- 
cised upon his priest ; that when Agamemnon 
was required to make satisfaction by restor- 
ing his daughter, he at first refused ; nor did 
he restore her, until he received in her place 
Briseis, whom he forcibly took away from 
Achilles. Thus, the proper eaposition, or 
proem, is confined to the first seven lines. 
It was indeed to be expected, in the natural 
order of the narrative, that when the poet 
had related the anger of Achilles, and its 
disastrous consequences, he should relate 
also the means by which that anger was 



* Homer. Heyne. torn, vriirp. 781, 800, 812. 
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" afterwards appeased. As soon, however, as chap. 
" this was accomplished by the death of Hector, ^ ' 
" the argument of the promised poem was 
'^ then completed : ^0 that the two last books are 
" the work of another author— alieyujeque sunt 
'^ rKapsoduB dtue ultima. Not has tliis, as 
well as some other things which I shall 
expose, escaped the observation of some 
" learned men; among whom, I especially 
" name Wolfe, who has treated of them in his 
" Prolegomena, p. 1 18." The passage to which 
Heyne here refers his reader, is the first of the 
two passages which I have cited from Wolfe. 

Heyne falls here into an oversight, which is 
surprising in a critic of his just eminence. He 
forgets, that the death of Hector can have no 
relation to the anger of Achilles towards Aga- 
memnon, proclaimed in the proem ; and, there- 
fore, that it could not be the means by which 
that anger was appeased. The death of 
Hector, appeased indeed the anger of Achilles 
towards Hector; but that was a subsequent 
and a very different anger— « priore longe diver- 
sam, says 'Wolfe; which arose only in the 
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CHAP, eighteenth book. Whereas, the anger of which 
^^^' the profem speaks was afitpeased by a recon- 
oiliatioa with Agamemnon, in the nineteeiith 
book.; leaving, an excess qi the narrative, 
of nearly six. books. The learned German 
lapses into a confusio.n similar to that which 
we shall . have occasion to notice, when we 
eome to consider the critics of the French 
school. . 

He . proceeds thn3 : " The other method 
** of dedjLicing the argument, is from the 
'' poem itself. After the plague had been 
'' sent, and the means of expiation for the 
" cont^mely offered to the priest had been 
** declared; and when anger and contention 
^' had arjisen between Achilles and Agamem- 
'' non; the argument takes its ground in the 
'' secession of Achillea; it goes on with the 
^* battles and slaughter of the Greeks ; until 
** Achilles again enters the field. The means 
" by which this last event is brought to pass, 
*' is that which constitutes what we may cadi 
'^the very marrow of the animated body; I 
'' call it tl^Jcnot of the.po/^m — est illud, quod 
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" ipsam medullam, ut ita dicam^ corporis ani- cHAPi 

" mati constituit : nos nodum camdnis appel- ^ ' 

" lamus : — a contrivance very simple in itself, 

" namely^ the death of Patroclw, beloved oAove 

'' all men by AehiUes ; but managed with won* 

" derfiiJ: sagacity, since events are so con- 

" ducted by Jupiter, that in consequence of 

'' the slaughter of the Greeks, Achilles give^ 

" orders to Patroclus to go forth into the 

'' conflict. For Jupiter had been ir^uenced 

" hf the entreaties of Thetis, to govern the 

'' issue of things by that means. As soon ad 

" Patroclus is slain, Achilles himself goes forth 

'' into the field to avenge the death of his 

'' friend; and, after a great carnage of th6 

" Trojans, he slaughters Hector. He then 

'' prepares the funeral and funeral games of 

" Patroclus, reserving th^ body of Hector fot 

** final contumely; but Priam, taking measurii 

" for redeeming the body, at length recovers 

" it; and having brought it back to Troy, 

" inters it with sepulchral honours, 

" Thus the narrative proceeds wilh suflGi- 
'' cient consistency, and is sufficiently welt 
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CHAP. -' arranged, and drawn out by the order of 
** occurrences to its proper: and natural end ; 
'/ so that nothing more remains that could be 
" desired. Nevertheless, we cannot pronounce 
** that the anger of Achilles constitutes the 
" argument of the poem ; since it does not 
** consist wholly in the eflfects of that anger, or 
" in its pacification. Unless you choose to 
** say, that the funeral and funeral games of 
" Patroclus, and the redemption of Hector, 
** pertain to the pacification of that anga\ 
" The common opinion, that the anger of 
" Achilles constitutes the argument, is derived 
" from a too literal interpretation of the words 
" of the proem ; for if they be properly inter- 
** preted, and reduced to the common standard 
** of speech, they will express poetically — 

" anil ra (Mpiu aXyriy x»xa, d jtAHViC Ap^iXAcwc 

" Ax««K «6w« : i. e. -Sfwg*, the numberless affUc- 
" turns and ndsfortunes which the anger of Achilles 
" brought upon the Greeks. — The extensive title 
" of, the Iliad, which has been given to the 
'Vpoem, excites a suspicion, that the author 
V was unconscious of the maxim that con- 
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'^ stitutes the proper nature of the Epopoea; chap. 

" and which requires, that it should embrace J^^^ 

*' only one action. There is no doubt, that 

'^ AxfXkuoti or the Achilleid, would have been a 

" more suitable title for it : its primary argu- 

" ment might then have been stated, Ax«AX£«f 

" ar$[Ai» xa» ri/Aft — the dishonour and honour of 

^' Achilks; for every thing tends to this end, 

" that Achilles may receive satisfaction for the 

" irgury done to him, not in the matter of 

*^ Briseis, but in the insult offered to his 

" honour. — If it be now asked, which method 

" of deducing the argument I prefer ? I . do 

'' not hesitate to say, that I think that drawn 

" from the body of the poem the most pro- 

" bable of the two ; and that the argument 

" prefixed to the poem, and in part drawn 

'' from it, does not sufficiently correspond with 

" the sum of the narrative. Unless you will 

** say, that this proceeds from subtility of art ; 

" which I can hardly believe pertained to so 

" wcient a poet,"^ 



] lb, p, 781— 783. 
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CHAP. • In his note on the proem he thus remarks : 
™' " The poet refers the whole ailment, in liie 
'f first instance, to AchUles enraged — ad AchiUem 
^ iratum; and,- after his secession, to, the 
" slaughter af the Greeks by the Ttqjans. Now, 
** if we compare this argninent with th6 poem 
^^ itself, the latter will be found much more 
'^ copious than the promise contained in the 
f ' former ; for, to the slaughter of ih6 Greeks 
^' resulting from the quarrel between Achilles 
^^ and Agamemnon, is subjoined (what inight 
♦^ well have been expected) a vengeance for 
^' the slaughter sustained, to which Achilles is 
f* roused ty the death of Patroclus, Thus the 
<< Iliad might be drawn out to ' the death of 
*♦ Hector, at the utmost. But, all that is 
** added over and abave, concerning the itmeral 
''' games of Patroclus, and the redeibptioii of 
" the body of Hector, sufficiently proves ; that 
*' the mM of him who compos^ the poem, or of 
^* him who enlarged its bulk, was not imbued with 
** so subtile a notion of the epopeeaa^ iome p^sons 
** would TuaintainJ'^ 



' Tom. i. p. 5. not. 
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From the foregoing passages^ two things are ch ap« 
apparent; 1st. That whether Heyne dedaces 
the argument from the proem, or from the nar- 
rative, he finds the length of the poem exceed 

« 

the measure of the argument: 2d. That he 
attributed all that portion which exceMs/ to 
a different hand. In theise poitits he agi^s 
entirely with Wolfe ; and, like Wolfe, he tiiakes 
them the ^dni^-work of a systeim of criticism, 
whidi wbtdd tetminat^ its ojieration by de* 
spoiling -Ariistotle of his iiit«Uect, atid Homer of 
his poem, his fame, and his personal existence. 
Of the efik^ts which that system afn^ at pro- 
ducing, we shall take some general notice at 
ihb close of thid treatise ; what most cbbcems 
UB, is to expose the visionary quality of the 
assumptions whi6h compose its basis* Heyne 
indeed piroposes Ms systeitn with estimable 
moderation and candour ; ttor can any t^rm$ be 
better cakulated to' conciliate personal respect 
and regard to a writer, than those with which 
he introduces it. Nevertheless, it is impos«» 
sible to carry that respect so far, as to yield 
ourselves to the friendly and engaging form of 
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CHAP, invitation, which he borrows from the venerable 
Pylian orator for his conclusion : 

Come, be convinced ! to be convinced is best. 

Because, two very contrary qualities reveal 
themselves throughout his criticisms upon this 
poem ; precipitate 4e<?isiQn in partiqulars, and 
general incjepision and scepticism ; both of 
which m9.y be traced to their pause, the los3 of 
the true primary argument ; the possession of 
which would have prevented the latter, and 
have restrained the former. I have already had 
QQCSksion to point put those imperfections, in 
the mutable, y^t positive, opiniops which this 
distinguished scholar pronounces on the pro^ 
per subjept of Virgil's fourth eclogue. * 

From all that has bieei^ shown ip thisi 
chapter, it plainly appears, that these several 
eminent critics have recognised no other sub-r 
ject in the Iliad which . they cojold adduce, or 
apply, as its primary argument, than either the 
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anger of Achilles, or the prayer of Thetis: both chap. 
of which^ being shorter in extent than the 
narrative in length, necessarily leave an eopcess 
oftkejpoemy if either of them be applied as the 
rule by which to measure it ; and they, therefore, 
contradict the positive assertion of Aristotle, 
of the co-extension of the true argument with 
the poem. The mensurations of these critics, 
therefore, and that of Aristotle, yield opposite 
results. From whence I do not instantly infer, 
with them, that they are right, and Aristotle 
wrong; but I cautiously draw this only legfi- 
timate conclusion, that they and Aristotle did not 
assume the same thing for the primary argument 
of the Iliad, but very different things; and I 
take my measures for endeavouring tp dis- 
cover, what that other thing was, which was 
assumed by Aristotle. 

It is very observable in all these critics, 
how much they feel it requisite to depreciate 
the judgment of Aristotle,' either expressly or 
by repeated implication,^ in order to support 



* De Aristotele quid audeam video; sed in ead^m poene 
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OH A P. their own assumptions with respect to this 
poem; thereby plainly showings that the obscu- 
ration of his judgment is absolutely' necessary 
for bringing light and relief upon thei^own; 
.and, by the soreness they experience from the 
state of contradiction in which they stand to- 
wards that great master, that they do not feel 
a secure confidence in the ground which they 
have taken for themselves, tinless they can 
drive his authority entirely out of the field. 

The French school, on the other hand, or 
those critics who propounded what Wolfe 
calls, ** vulgaria GaUo-Frdncorum pracepta et 
" formtdce epici carminis facicfidi/' differ entirely 
from the preceding, by standing^ forward as the 
champions of Aristotle, and valiantly asserting 
the perfect agreement of the Iliiad with all his 
rules and results. Yet they have produced no 
other argument, by which to make their assertion 
good, than oi^e or other of those which led the 
former to an opposite, and a more consistent 



bseresi sum, &c. — Contraria, etsi hoe non capitale duco, 
Aristoteleis, &c, Prol. — Aristotele barbatisque magistris, 
&c. Pref. Wolfe. 
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conqliisidn.: Theur zeal for Aristotle^s hodour 
is gteat and laudable, but they are inadequate 
maintainers of that honour. With th^n;^ strong 
words suptply the plaqfe of strong reasons; we 
shall, therefore, not detain ourselvei^ long w^th 
this .school. The. following passage, . from 
Madame Dacier's last note to her translation 
of the Iliad, will. sufficiently reveal the tactics 
of these champions; 

** The poem," says this learned lady, " has 
'' all its proper parts ; it * has, as Aristotle 
^* teaches^ us in his poetics, a beginninffy a muklk, 
" and an>ewit/."- Yet,' when she would prove 
her position by> marking out those parts, she 
fidls in every point. ''.The beginning,'* . she 
says, '.' is Achilles, who, incensed against Aga- 
** memtaon, passes. frojad a state ofjtranqmility, to 
a state of anger; the middle, is the effects of 
that anger, and all the evils which it pro-» 
*' duces ; and the ei»iE/, I3 the return of Achillea 
'^ into a state of tranquillity, by the dedth cf 
" Hector, who had slain Patroclus. This ^rf 
** is most correct, because the state of tran-. 
" quillity to which Achilles then returns, is 
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CHAP. ^* the effect of the vengeance which had pre- 
*' ceded; and, after that vengeance, we look 
^' for nothing further from his anger. Homer, 
** therefore, has perfectly accomplished his sub^ 
ject; and it is impossible to imagine an actum 
more closely followed, more complete, and 
*' the parts of which are more naturally and 
" necessarily bound together." 

If the gallantry of French readers disposes 
them to bow to this judgment, the frankness 
of English readers will not permit them to 
exercise a similar complaisance; for there is 
nothing correct in this exposition but the 
statement of the beginning, of which there 
could be no dispute. In assigning the middle, 
Madame Dacier falls into the same error as 
Lord Kaimes, by considering it to be the 
** going on'' of the poem, comprehending ** the 
** effects of Achilles s anger, and all the evils 
*' which it produced;" the inconsistency of 
which notion, I have already exposed. ^ It is 
curious to remark, how ingeniously she com- 

* iP. 30. 
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pounded an unity of action for the poem, in ghai>. 
order that she might place the end of the action 
where she was sensible the precepts of Aris* 
totle required it. She makes the commence- 
ment of the anger of Achilles towards Aga-^ 
memtum^ the beginning of the argument, and 
its ce&^9M<iti . towards Hector, its end. But, 
how can the beginning of one thing, find its 
end in the end of another ? How can the end 
of Achilles's anger towards Hector, constitute 
the end of his, anger towards Agamemnon? 
Heyne, we have seen, has fallen into the same 
mistake, though Wolfe was entirely aware of it. 
Each separate anger must have had its own 
separate beginning and end ; they are, indeed, 
two incidents totally different and distinct; and 
with no natural relation between them, that 
should render the one necessarily successive 
to the other, or prevent them from running 
parallel with each other. The anger towards 
Agamemnon, is alone mentioned at the be- 
ginning, and if that constitutes the primary 
argument, there can be no question, that it is 
exhausted and terminated at ^the point of the 
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CQAP. reconciliation; and the poem, in that caise, pre- 
posterously exceeds its argu&ent, consistenily 
with the conclusion of the English and Gemian 
critics. MadaJQie Dacier owed: that ingenious 
device to Bossu, who thought, '' that^^ tt^ans^ 
*^ yer of AchiUess anger^ ftom Agamemnon to 
V Hector, is so regularly effei^d, and tke twa 
* * so intimately articulated^ that unity is thereby 
" established ;" but Pye justly ptotested ag^hst 
sxxch:^ campiicatie unity. 

Madame Dacier, however, required that 

her readers should receive it without obsei^ 

vation; and she has anticipated an objection. 

Inspecting the ending of the poenai^ in order to 

declaim it into silence: ;*'Some dijie will say, 

** after Achilles, was appbased> . and after he 

" had, delivered up the body of Hector, the 

** action of the Iliad waa finished ; why did he 

** do particularly notice the observance of the 

** troce ? it was no pwt of his subject. To 

this objection, the: Reverend Father Le 

Boidsu h&s odmirgMy answered rr- a adaih 

rubkmnt rSpandu — in th© 17*'' GKapAer of his : 

'' Second BoQk ; where :he has . shown the 
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" difference between the development '^— fc chap. 
" denouements and the consummation — facheve" 
ment^ of ah action. The latter, is properly 
the end of the other; and there are some 
^' actions which necessarily demand this end, 
'* among which, is the action that forms the 
" subject of the Iliad '^ 

The object of all these subtilities is obvious ; 
it was to plant a conviction, by a tone of 
antboritative erudition, that the point had been 
proved; that the anger of Achilles vras an 
argument co-extensive with the whole Iliad, 
and one that would triumphantly stand the 
test of Aristotle's rules for the Epopcea. And 
thus the French school, though so zealous for 
the honour, of Aristotle and of Homer, could 
discover no primary argument by which to 
prove the skill and correctness of either; except- 
the identical one, by which the English and 
Grermans thought to prove the incorrectness- 
of the former, and the Germans, the imper- 
fection, if not the non-existence of the latter. 
M. De Rochefbrt, the late French translator 
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CHAP, of the Iliad^ has not discussed the question of 

J::^ the primary argament. 

Gilbert Wakefield has subjoined to the 
translation of Bossu's Treatise of the Epic Poem, 
prefixed to his edition of Pope's Version of 
the Iliad, a note which may well find a place 
here. " If the reader shall receive any help 
" from this long dissertation, either with re- 
" spect to the general construction of the 
" Iliad and Odyssey, or the beauty and pro- 
" priety of detached parts, he is much more 
" fortunate than the editor; who prefers a 
'' single particle of taste, to all this mass of 
'f ingenious and baseless speculation, which 
" gratuitously determines, that every thing 
" done by Homer is unexceptionably just ; that 
^^ his plan is incapable of amendment; and his 
" execution, rectitude itself. True taste, and 
^' such theories, differ in the editor's estima- 
'' tion, as the shields of Diomede and Glaucus : 

^v^toc p^^A^fieoK, ixaTOjMJSoi' iWk»fioi<av^^ 
■ ' <' Golden for brass, and costly changed for mean." 
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But, neither the anger of Achilles, nor thfe bnAP. 
purport of hifi prayer to Jupiter through the in- 
tercession of Thetis, can possibly constitute the 
primary argument of the Iliad. ^ 

First ; because, if there is any other agency 
in the poem superior to the anger of Achilles ^ 
which acts with an uniform tendency through- 
out; which governs and controls the anger of 
Achilles, and compels it to shift and alter its 
direction, while, at the same time, its own 
purpose is invariably pursued and maintained, 
from the beginning to the end of the narrative ; 
then, that agency, and not the anger of Achilles, 
must be the chief agency, and determine the 
primary argument ; and the anger of Achilles 
will only be an instrument, subordinate to that 
supreme agaicy. 

Again; if theevents brought to pass by 
Jupiter, subsequently to the prayer of Achilles, 
or of Thetis, are most adverse to the intentions 
and wishes with which that prayer was pf6^ 
ferred, then, a compliance with those wishes 
and intentions was not the main purpose in 
bringing about those events; and the matter 
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€ H A P. of the prayer will not contain the rule of the 
action of the poem. But both these will be 
found to be the case, although contrary to the 
views taken by the latter expositors. 

We have now found reasoi^s for coming 
to these two conclusions; — First, That Aris- 
totle certainly recognised in the Iliad a primary 
and governing argument, agreeing strictly with 
his rules, and yielding all the results which he 
has declsgred. Secondly, That Aristotle, aeud 
the moderns, did not assume the same thing 
for the primary argument. It, therefore, now 
remains for us to inquire, which of th^ two 
assumed th^ tru^ argument f and, what that true 
argument was? 

Since Aristotle has not stated the primary 
argument by which he formed his judgment 
pf the Iliad ; but has left his readers to collect 
it from, the poem, because he thought it must 
be obviotis to the attentive reader of the entire 
iiarratiye; we h^tve no means^ of discovering 
it, e^ccept by a neu^ survey of th^ whole poem. 
If, in taking such n survey, we shall, happen 
tQ discover an qrgument^ answering, in every 
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particular, to the standard of the poetics; yield- chap. 

Ill 
ing the same results; co-extensive with the 

actual extent of the poem ; and overruling all 

the objections opposed by the modems to the 

judgment of Aristotle ; I shall then think myself 

justly authorized to conclude, that we have at 

length succeeded in recovering the argument which 

was contenvplated by Aristotle, and, at the same 

time, the true and proper argument originally ith 

tended by Homer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

t 

A 0£yXaAL mBTlEW OT THE VAR&ATIVB OF THB IUAI>, IK OKOVM, 
TO TjEfE PEPUCTIOK OF ITS PRIMARY AJIGUMEKT. 

CHAP. That the Primary Argument of the Iliad is a 
poiijt hitherto undetermiued; and, consequeatly^ 
that it is still open for investi^tion, eveii ii^ 
this late period of tune ; is acknowledged in the 
words of Wolfe, which I have quoted in the last 
chapter. ^ It is likewise implied in those words 
of Heyne : '' I cannot think that any one has 
" ever closed the Iliad, after reading it through, 
'' without many doubts arising in his mi?id, with 
" respect to its main subject and argument J"^ 

There are, as Heyne observed, two ways 
in which we may proceed to seek that argu- 



■P. 41. 

' Non facile puto aliquem a perlecta Iliade discessisse, 
quia de canninis samma et fortuna multa animo yolreret. 
Tom. viii. p. 774. 
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ment; either in the narrative, or in the proem. cfLxt. 

rv 
Of these two, the former will be found the 

more surely effectual, becatise, by a fiteady 
and unbroken survey of the whole narrative, 
from beginning to end, we tnust perceive ivhAt 
the poet has accomplished; whereas, the uncer- 
tainty which at prei^ent disturbs the lines 
forming the proem, renders it impossible ^9 
pronounce, with any security, what he intended 
to promise ; and there can be no doUbt, tiiat we 
are more likely to find the primary argument 
in that which he has certainly declared, than 
in that in which his declarations are dubious. 
It must be remembered, that we, at this re- 
mote distance from Homer, stand in a very 
different position from those for whom the 
Iliad was at first composed. With them, no 
doubt existed respecting the primary argu- 
ment ; the whole subject was matter of pre- 
vious notoriety and common tradition, and they 
listened to it, as to the beautiful celebration of 
al known and favourite topic, prepared for all 
they heard>, and awake to all its variou* 
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c H A P. allusions ; all which things the poet expected 
to find in his auditors. Whereas, at the 
present day, when the primary argument has, 
from some cause or other, become lost ; if we 
would endeavour to recover it, we must neces-, 
sarily investigate the whole poem anew, from 
the betginning to the end; and we cannot 
hope to repossess ourselves of it, otherwise 
than by a retrospective process, after the 

• • • • n k 

investigation has been diligently made and 
perfectly completed. 

Let us, therefore, deduce from the Iliad, 
thus retrospectively surveyed, and compared 
in all its parts, a scheme of the general story 
of the Trojan war, as it stood in the mind and 
contemplation of Hqm^r when he composed 
this great poem ; we shall then be able, by the 
same process, to perceive, and to understand^ 
distinctly, the particular circumstance which 
Homer has so excellently selected for its primary 
argumept ; apd we shall, at the same time, be 

siensible . of the truth and force of Aristotle s 

» • « - 

remark : k»i tavtvi 0£ZPEZ JOX av f^uufi 'O/xupo; — 
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•en MEP02 (tou ' iroXfjEAou) AnOAABXlN ^ — if A«f CK A P. 

IV. 

Homer seems to hate been, as it were, guided by 
a DIVINE INFLUENCE, tu Selecting onk par- 
ticular CIRCUMSTANCE out of that wat. 

According ta that scheme, the divine c<mn- 
sels had decreed the destruction of the city and 
kingdom of: Troy, and of the whole race of 
Priam ; and the confederated armies of Greece, 
were the appointed instruments by which that 
destruction* was to be effected. Of that fated 
destruction, of which both Troy and Greece 
were equally apprized. Hector thus speaks 
with melancholy and tender forebodings to 
Andromache : — 

anrirai vifAOtp or ocv wor oXuKfi lAioj *pn, 

aXX' ou fAOi Tpcaooy rotrtrov [AiXu otXyo^ 07ri(r(ru, 
our auTY)( 'ExajSn;, o\jtb Ilpi»fJkoy$ o^yaHTo;, 
ovTC xa<riy^wt(ay, ol xey h^oAck ri xai f«4Aei 



* Poet. c. 23. 
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C H A P. iv KoyifTi iFiffo^n uV oi/yi^avt Jvir/Aci^tKro-nr, 

rv 

i<rirov «•£»*, in xty tk Ajj«««v ^»Xh9X»^'^^*^^ 

'£xTopo( nVc yuvnj i^ ftpi<rr£uio*x£ /Ma6;^to-9a»» 
T/Md(ui^ IwvoiAfjtMVf in IXk^v ctfAfeiAa^omo. 
lag won nf spin* (tm y»\) ytou 2fF(nr»i otXyo^ 
p^iirfl roiouJ"* Ayifo^y aiJMyskv iwX^ov lyAap. 
aM^ ME rAvnarot X^Tn x<KTa yotiot x^Xuirroi, 
^piv y£ Ti 0-9}^ Ts |3onf> c'ov 0* cAxifSfAoio ntiDcotau^ 

For well my mind forebodes ^ with sure presage^ 

That Troy shall perish by the Grecian rage! 

» 

Thefatad day draws on, when I must felly 

9 

And universal ruin cover all! 
Not Troy itself, though built by hands divine, 
Nor Priam, nor his people, nor his line. 
My mother, nor my bi:others of renown, 
Whose yaloiir yet defends th' unhappy town ; 



' 11. Yi. 44^7-^466, 
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Not AesCf nor all their fatea wkich I fbreflee^ 
Are half of that concern I have for thee! 
I see, I see thee, in that fatal hour 
Subjected to some Greek's relentless power ; 
Led hence, a slave to some insulting sword. 
Weeping, and trembling at a foreign lord ; 
A spectacle in Argos ; and thy doom. 
To grace with Trojan art a stranger's loom : 
Or from deep wells the living stream to take. 
And on thy weary shoulders bring It back. 
There, whilst thou groan beneath this load of life. 
They cry, * Behold the mighty Hector's wife ! * 
This when they say, thy sorrows will increase, 
Wilh annous thoughts of former happiness; 
That he is dead, who could thy wrongs redress ! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful ddy^ 
Tressed xoUh a mound of monumental clay ! 
Thy HECTOR, wrapt in everlasting sleeps 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep ! 

But the same divine eounsels which had 
decreed the destruction of Troy, had further 
decreed, as ^i i»r£LIminart to that catastrophe, 
that Hector should die before the final calamities of 
his waive city ; conformably to the wish which 
he so pathetically expresses ; and, that he should 
dieby n9 other hand than that of Achilles. 
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Yet, the death thus divinely fated to Hector 
was no consequence or evidence of divine dis- 
pleasure towards him ; it was not designed for 
the purpose of involving him in, but of separat- 
ing him from, the impending evils : 

Amidst an host, Jove honoured him alone. 

It was planned with compassionate regard to 
his feelings and affections, in order that he 
might not witness the extreme miseries that 
were to overwhelm his unhappy family and 

nation : ycginrtrov 4fA0cg enroiamv iy ru iroXifMtfy i) 
iTTiSnv I'm rx xocxx rov fOi/ouf ujitwv, nai t«v ecyicov — '* it ^ 

" is better for tcs to die in battle, than to behold the 
" calamities of our country and our sanctuary,''^ 
was the testimony borne tp the feelings of a 
good and brave man,, by the valiant and pious. 
Judas Maccabeus; who was rescued ty similar ' 
m^ans, from similar afilictions. And the hand > 
of Achilles was ordained to be the instrament 



> II. XV. 6 1 U '1 Maccab. iii. 39^ See Jx. .20, 2 1 , 
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of his death, that he. might acquire an aug- chap, 
mentation of glory, from the transcendent great- 
ness of that instrument. Both were equally 
favorites of Heaven; 

virtus in utroque 
Summa fuit» ' 

As, therefore, the death of Hector was a special 
object of the divine concern, so also were the 
circumstances of that death : as Homer' pro- 
pounds by the mouth^ of Mercury to Priam ; 

tag TOi x,fi5ovrc^i ^^^xapEf Ofot vlog inog^ 

The host of heaven, to whom he led 
A life so grateful, still regard him dead. 

So also, by that of Priam in. reply : 

rm o\ BTrtfAyntrocpTO xa* bv ^olvoltoio wsf atcn** 



' Hor. Sat. i. 7. 14. » lU xxiv. 422. » lb. 425- 
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v/ 



Those who inhabit the Olympian bower 
My son forgot not, in exalted powef ; 
And Heaven, that every virtue bears in mind. 
Even to his lifeless ashes still is kind. 



And by that also of Hecuba : 

Thou west by Heaven i^rov'd. 
And by th' immortals even in death beloved* 

It was, therefore, a part of the same divine 
plan, and the la^t concluding circumstance in 
that preliminary to the downfall of Troy, that 
the body of Hector, after death inflicted by 
Achilles, should derive, from the same instrument, 
dl\ the benefit, consolation, and honour, which 
the prevailing notions of the age deemed indis- 
pensably requisite for the peace of the separated 
spirit. 

Those notions were not peculiar to the 
Greeks ; they were the common sentiments of 



' H. xxiv. 749, 
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mankmd at Itwge in that period of time. We chap. 

iv • 
find them prevalent in the sacred history of 

those early ages, and in some respects sane* 

tioted even by the God of Israel. To receive 

" the burial of an ass,*' to be ** cast out to the 

" beasts of thejleld, and the birds of heaven,' was 

a curse even from Jehovcdi; and> ^' to be 

*' gathered unto the grave,'' to be *^ lanmted 

" mth the burnings of his fathtrs,*' was lA like 

manner his blessing. '' Thus saith the Lwd 

'' i^tmceming JehoiakiiiL, King of Judah : tbey 

'^ shall not lament for him, ^ying. Ah 1 My 

« Lord ! Or, Ah ! His Glory I He shall be 

^ buried i^ith the burial of ah assi» drawn and 

'^ cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalenu" > 

Wherras, pf Zedekiah w^ read: '^ O Zedekiah^ 

''King of Judah, thus saith the Lord: Thoii 

'' fihalt die in peace; and wiA the bumiii^ji 

'' of thy Others, the former kings Of Judah, 

'^ m shall they burn odours for thee; and 

'^ ihey will lament thee, saying. Ah ! My 



' J^reijuab, u^i« )9. 
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CHAP. Lord!"^ Such also was the secret purpose 

IV. 

of the supreme mind in the Iliad, with re- 
spect to the sepulture oif Hector. . 

When the united powers of Greece had 
assembled at Aulis, iii the first year of the war, 
they received a figurative revelation of the 
divine intention in their expedition; compre- 
hending an assurance of their ultimate success, 
togethei" with an illustration of the progress, 
duration, and terminsition of their warfare; 
This was imparted to them under the figure of 
a mother-birdj with e^ht young ones ; x)f which, 
the eight were successively devoured by a 
serpent; and the parent y ih€ ninth in order, 
was devoured the last of all. This figute was 
divinely intended to signify to them ; that after 
that Jirst year, in which the portent was dis- 
played, and which was engaged in making 
their extensive preparations and asseinbling 
their confederated forces, the e^ht succeeding 
years I should be employed in capturing and 



I Jeriemiah, xxxiv. 5. 
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subjecting th6 several dependencieis of the chai». 
Trojan monarchy ; but that in the last, or tenth 
year, they should crown all their labours by 
the capture and destruction of the metropolitan 
city. ^ It was in confidence of that assurance, 
that Diomede ^afterwards made his pious and 
valiant declaration ; 

lAi©u ivpcciAtv* (Tvv y%p fijw f * AnXouO/f «v. * 

Here Greece shall stay : or, if all Greece retire, 
Myself i^ball stay, till Troy or I expire. 
Myself and Sthenelas will figlit for fame ; ' 

God bade us fight, and *ti»as mtk God we camt t 

9 

To the same assurance Nestor appealed, when 
he pronounced, 

fTjjtAi yoi,f oup karaviMTXi VTrspixivia, Kfioviupoi 

A|>yftoi, T/tctfC(rtrl fovcv kAi %njoi fipovrtg, 
»(rrpoc7rruv ext^c^i', syxiO-ifMOt (r7\y.ot,rof, focivm,^ 



} II. ii. 301—332. * II. ir. 48; » IL ii. 350. 
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On that great day» when fir^t the martial train 
. Big with the fate of Ilion ploughed the main ; 
Jove on the right a prosperous signal sent, ■ 
And thunder rolling shook the firmament. 

They had arrived at that tenth and last year ; 
and every thing had hitherto happened iu 
exact conformity to the divine notice and 
assurance. They had made themselves masters 
of all the dominions and dependances of Troy, 
and had now united and concentrated their 
whole army before the mother-city itself. The 
last scene of their conquests appears to have 
been the small town of Chrysa> dependant 
upon Cilician Thebe» and situated on the sea- 
coast, at the head of the bay of Adramyt- 
tium ; from whence they had recently returned, 
after plundering the temple of Apollo and 
capturing the daughter of his priest ; whom, in 
the distribution of the spoil, the army bad 
allotted to Agamemnon^ the chief of the con- 
federacy. 

At this critical moment, whilst they were 
taking their measures for the assault and sack 
of the city, and thus for accomplishing all 
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that remained of the divine purpose foreshown chap. 

IV 

and pledged at Aulis; and when nothing ap* 
peared capable of disappointing or disturbing 
this concluding scene of their operations; a 
pestilence suddenly seized their army, aad 
raged with such destructive fury, for nine 
days, that Achilles, excited by an anxiety 
for the common welfiaire, proposed in council, 
that some priest or other inspired person should 
he consulted without delay, as to the occasipn 
of that serere visitation, and as to the means 
by which it might be averted; in order th$.tt 
no time should be lost in appeasing the offended 
power who bad caused the calamity. Public 
sohcitude, and reverence toward heaven, could 
have been the only motives which actuated 
Achilles in making that proposal; since he 
was totally ignorant at the mome&t of the 
lul eause that had provoked the infliction. 

The priest Calchas^ feeling Umself called 
upon to answer the demand, hesitated in making 
a disdosinre ; knowing, that the cause must 
be declaxed to exist in the person of Agamem- 

G 
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CHAP. ||Q0^ He therefore first claimed the protection 

IV. 

of Achilles, whose appeal he rose to answer, 
should the disclosure of the cause raise up 
against him any powerful enemy. The irascible 
^fiiper of Achilles, incensed by the mere sug- 
gestion that such a consequence could follow 
die faithful discharge of his priestly office, 
urged him to promise vehemently and empha- 
tically the protection of his arm, against any 
individual who should so unworthily receive the 
sacred response; even if it were Agamemnon, 
himself. Upon the faith of that pledge^ Chal* 
chas distinctly informed the assembly; '' that 
'^ the pestilence was sent by Apollo, solely 
*' on account of his priest of Chrysa having 
^' been treated with indignity, and of the 
daughter of that priest being detained in 
Captivity, . by Agamemnon/' And he was 
further commissioned to denounce; *' that the: 
^* pestilence would continue its havoc among 
** the Groeks, until Agamemnon should hav^ 
** restored the maiden unransomed to her 
*^' father, and accompanied with expiatory sa*^ 



ts 



iC 
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^ crifices, for the aggression committed ^.gaiast chap. 

IV 

^ the god by the outrage exercised upon his 
" prfest." 

The selfish and malignant spirit with which 
Agamemnon unexpectedly received this sacred 
and important public communication, and the 
strong pledge of protection which he himself 
had so .recently given, conspired to excite in 
a very eminent degree the noble but fiery 
heart of Achilles. He; surveyed with un- 
bounded indignation the reluctance evinced, 
by Agamemnon to suffer a personal privation 
for the common safety, in the face of an inspired 
oracle demanding: that privation ; and he burst 
forth into terms of vehement invective and 

« 

reproach against the head, of .the confederacy. 
Agamemtion, exasperated by the just severity 
of Achilles' attack, directed at ' once all the 
inflamed feelings bf his breast against that 
animated -prince ; and being now -wounded: in 
his : capacity of supreme commander, he de-^ 
tennined to exercise the power with which the 
confederacy had invested him> and forcibly 
to indemnify himself for the loss of the maiden 
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CHAP, whom he foiind he must now resign, by another 
*^1, maiden whom Achilles had received as his 
allotment of booty. 

The consummate baseness, and abuse of 
authority, displayed in this last injurious and 
insulting measure, raised the fury of Achilles 
to the highest pitch to which it could be ex- 
alted. He contested not Agamemnon's right 
as captain-general, to which he had himself 
consented in common with the other chiefs; 
but be immediately conceived the inflexible 
resolution of finding his own revenge, by 
exercising those rights which he reserved to 
himself as an independant prince^ His will 
suddenly took a fixed and determined course, 
fix>m which he resolved it never should rehx ; 
and he bound himself by a most solemn and 
sacred oath, before the assembly of princes, 
to withdraw himself and his forces fircHU the 
common cause, and to leave the GrecAci^ to 
terminate the war as they mighty without 
an hope of receiving at any ftiture time* mtj 
succour or support from him. 
~> Thus, at the close of the tenth and Imt year 
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of the war, a feud arose between these two chap. 
great princes, to all appearance as implacable 
and interminable as it had been sudden and 
unforeseen; and thus, the strength of Greece 
became all at once maimed and debilitated, 
and the operations of the war, which had 
hitherto proceeded so uniformly and success- 
fully, became on a sudden interrupted and 
suspended, at the very moment they were 
hastening to give completion to the last scene 
of the drama. 

But the obstruction to the military opera- 
tions was not the whole, nor the principal, 
effect of the secession of Achilles. He was 
designed by heaven to be the instrument for 
executing a particular deed — at a particular 
time — preparatiMry to the overthrow of Troy; 
he was to encounter Hector, and Hector was 
to £ill by hb hand, within the short space of 
twenty dayii. Biut now, he had fixed the de* 
terroinatiotf of his inflexible will (to ian absolute 
ce9$ation from all further action m the field ; 
and was even projecting his return to Greece, 
with all his forces. 
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Here then was a nodtis ta be disembroileS. 
The life of Hector stood by the decree of fate, 
that is, of the divine determination^ in the way 
of the fated destruction of Troy ; 

Hector,^ alone, the fence of Ilium stood : 

That life was of necessity to be removed, before 
that destruction could have place; and, by 
the same decree, Achilles, and Achilles 
alone, was to remove it. But the will of 
Achilles, which had hitherto, for upwards of 
nine years, proceeded in direct conformity to, 
and concurrence with, the will and design of 
heaven, had now suddenly changed its direction 
into a course diametrically opposite to the 
tendency of that supreme will; and the wills 
of the instrumental agent and of the sovereign 
directing agent were brought into such positive 
contradiction, that either the latter must be 
foiled in his purpose, and must submit to the 
rule of his instrument; or, the will of the instru-^ 



' II. Yi. 403. 
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ment must be brought back, by the contrivance chap. 

IV 

and power of the supreme agent, into a con- 
formity with the original designs of the latter. 
Had the will of the former prevailed, and had 
Achilles executed all the purposes of his own 
determination, the divine plan must have been 
unexpectedly thwarted, and ultimately frus- 
trated. Hector would not have fallen, and Troy 
would not have been .overthrown. But we 
know, that such was not the case; we know, 
that notwithstanding every effort of Achilles 
to hold fast by the purposes of his own vindic- 
tive will, he acts throughout the poem in direct 
opposition to those purposes, and with un- 
varying subserviency to the contrary rule 
of the Divine will ; that he slays Hector in 
the field, which he had determined not to otter ^ 
and that he delivers up for honourable burial 
fais body, which he had determined to consign to 
the dogs and vultures of Troy, 

The means by which this wonderful and 

apparently impossible issue was produced, 

. .constitute the main action and entire frame 

<rf the poem, and concurrently unfold its true 



L^ 
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c H A p« {Hrimary argument ; which attends it throughout ; 
^^' . commences with the disorder first introduced 
by the feud ; reveals itself in the course and 
method of the divine government for bringing 
Achilles back into the scene of action; and 
extends to the last effect of that action^ in 
consummating the divine purpose^ by the death 
of Hector, and by the circumstances VMe^ 
parably connected with that death. This is 
the *fv fispftf — the one circwmstance of the war, 
which Homer selected as it were 9«<nrw»«? — by 
a divine inftuence^ for the primary argument 
of his Iliad. Let us now examine, how those 
means worked their effect. 

I. In the first book, twelve days after the 
quarrel of the chieffe, we find the supreme mind 
secretly engaged in .revolving the means of 
neutralieing the natural effects of that quarrel 
upon the predetermined catastrophe of Troy. 
Had the will of Achilles not been perverted 
by the passions excited by that feud, the 
chain of events would have continued to pro- 
ceed, uninterruptedly, in the direct course in 
which it was actually proceeding, and by 
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that course would regularly have arrived at chap. 

IV, 

its final term; no new counsels would have 
been rendered necessary. But, the occurrence 
of that interruption necessarily called for a 
new exercise of the divine wisdom and power ; 
and for a new scheme of causes and effects, 
which should terminate in constraining the 
will of Achilles to return again into its former 
channel of conformity; and thus accomplish 
the work to which he had been ordained, 
and which could only be accomplished by 
the concurrence of his will. 

Accordingly, when, on that twelfth day, 
Thetis, to present the prayer of her son, broke 
in upon the privacy of Jupiter ; who, though 
personally absent at the time in Ethiopia, well 
knew what had been passing on the plain of 
Troy : 

■■'■ yap r*£v o^tu dfr^vra, * 



- for wcH he aU things knew ; 



she found him alone, and immersed in deep 
meditation : 



> Od. XX. 76. 
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CHAP. ivfitv f^svfivcirot Kfoniny »rt^ nfJ^ipou aXXavJ' 

IV. 

There, far apart, and high above the rest 

The thunderer sat. 

The object of the prayer which she conveyed^ 
was to obtain Jupiter's favour and support to 
the scheme which Achilles^ in his fury^ had 
formed, for avenging himself of Agamemnon. 
Its purport, was to beseech him to promote 
the slaughter of the Greeks by the Trojans, 
^hilst Achilles himself should remain aloof 
from the war ; in order that he might, by that 
means, compel them to a recognition and ac- 
knowledgment of their dependance upon his ami 
for success, and that he might thus crown him- 
self with afelse and spurious glory, at their cost. 
But the entire mind, and secret desire, with 
which the object of that prayer was sought by 
Achilles, was fully revealed in the avowal 
which he made, five days afterwards, to 
Patroclus; namely, that himself and Patro- 
clus remaining secure, until the rest of the 

' tl, i: 498. 
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Grecian: power should be annihilated, they two e h a p; 
might then set forward securely, with their 
Myrmidons, to the final conquest, and enjoy, 
without a rival: or a partner, the glory of 
having extinguished Troy: 

jtAf)r£ nq o\)v Tpeocc)!/ ^olvolxov ^uyot, otrtroi satri, 
MHTE TI2: APFEmN' NXIIN <r £x%£/ oXeipoV 
ofp o(Oi Tpoin^' ispci xpni£[Jt>va, Xvufjt,iv,^ 

That not one Trojan might be left alive. 
And not a Greek of aU the race survive; 
Might only we the vast destruction shun, 
And only we destroy the accursed town ! 

Such was the matter, and such the spirit 
of the s^cna-iog ocpn — the iniquitous prayer ^ which 
Thetis ventured to advocate with Juj)iter ; for 
so it is expressly designated by Homer : 

r 0mM i" ESAIXION c^r^v^ 

» 

The iniquitous request 
Of Thetis — 

Essential error, fatal to the whole argument. 



^ II. xvi. 98. « lb. XV. 598. 
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CHAP, has been produced and perpetuated by a 

IV 

neglect of the proper force of the word cH^wioc, 
by which Homer here characterizes that prayer. 
He uses that word only upon this one occasion 
in the Iliad ; but in the Odyssey he employs 
it twice/ where he shows,. that he understands 
it always in an evil sense. The scholiasts ex- 
plain it by, -jrapa to xafinxov — oux ayoAov — pXa|3oi»— 

— ''unjust; for the opposite is £v«»<r*/xa, what 

" \S Jitting BXid Just. *^^ — mv frocpo^vofAOv tux^y, xa» 

f^u Aicng x»h fAoipotg.^ Damm interprets it, ini- 
quusy injustus, immoderatus, iryurius, but fails 
in the proper application of those senses to 
the object. That prayer was replete with 
criminality and impiety; but, in the state of 
extreme and fevered excitement into which 
the temper of Achilles had been wrought, this 
consideration was entirely obscured to his 
discernment, and the many excellenci^ of his 

> Od. iv. 690. xvii. 577. » Homer. ViUoison. Schol. 

• Porphy, Znr«ifb. If 
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mature were smothered for the time, by the chap* 
exorbitancy of his passion. 

But, besides the criminality of ihe matter 
and spirit of the prayer, it proceeded from 
a will self-impelled into an opposition to the 
order of things ordained according to the rule 
of the supreme will, and which had hitherto 
proceeded by that rule; so that it was, in 
effect, a prayer that the supreme disposer 
would change his own plans, and adapt the 

« 

issues of things to the rule of Achilles's disr 
ordered will, however adverse it might be td 
his own. Upon receiving this presumptuous 
and iniquitous prayer, therefore, Jupiter made 
no immediate reply, but remained for a long 
time in deep and thoughtful silence : 

«XX' AKEXIN AHN 'HSTO* * 

Thus she : bat Jove long time in silence held 
The sacred counsels of his breast concealed. 

It was not until Thetis manifested her impa- 
tience for an answer, that she at length obtained 



k^^rik«i*i^M*ik.^^i.M^b^tM^_ 



'II. i. 611. 
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CHAP. one. And what was its quality? It testified 

IV. 

none of that prompt and cordial compliance, 
which has been so commonly and so unac- 
countably ascribed to it ; none of that explicit 
and unreserved yielding to her instances, which 
distinguishes Jupiter's answers to Minerva on 
different occasions;^ on the contrary, after 
keeping her, inu — a: hng time in suspense; 
while he considered how he should shape his 
answer, yet knowing that the substance of 
her petition coincided to a certain extent with 
his own new but hidden designs; at length, 
i^sy o^^Tic-xg^ — drawing a deep sigh, \he pro- 
nounced this brief and oracular response : 

— £po( ii x£ raura MEAH2ETAI, o^^» riXiwdi,^ 

But, go ! to bring the object of thy prayer 
To its due end, shall surely be my care: 

« 

In other words, ^' kave these matters to tae.'' A 
response, reserved, vague, and indefinite, and 
stamped with all the character of eq'uivoca- 



* See 11. xxii. 184. &c. ^ Ib^ 517. 

' lb. 523. '' Heec mihi curee erunt, donee perfecerim/' as 
in ▼. 82 ; not, " vt perficiam.^ 
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tion which distinguished the recorded re- chap« 
sponses of the ancient Grecian oracles ; x»)3JfiAa, 
or, as Cicero described them, " Jlexiloqiuit 
** obscura, ambigua,''^ It contained, therefore, 
something adverse to the wishes of the peti- 
tioner; for, as the same authority has re- 
marked, '* omnis prsedictio mail tum probatut; 
" cum ad praedictionem cautio adjungitur* — 
" a prediction may be known to portend ill; 
" if it be attended with any thing of caution, 
" or reserve.'' That the sense of lAiXn^irxi is 
altc^ether indefinite, and therefore of doubtful 
interpretation in this passage, may be per- 
ceived in the sentiment with which Autome* 
don,, after invoking Jupiter — lugaptvoc A*I ^arp*, 
throws his javelin : 

i)(rw yap xar£yei)* raii xfv Au irxyro^ MEAHXEI. ^ 

Events belong to heaven : my spear Fll throw : 
• '7m /oveV concernment how to guide the blowl 



^ Cicero de Divin. lib. ii. c. 5Q. * Id. c. 25. 

. ' 11. xvii. 514. See xxiii. 724. . 
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CHAP. So likewise is the word nXfo-jrw of doubtful 

IV 

import, since it must depend upon the determi* 
nation and issue of jMiXfio-eTon. The passage has 
been commonly taken as if it merely said, raura 
TiXio"«, ** I will perform these things-^' whereas it 
says, iiAOk r»vra iAtXn<nrAhy " I will consider of ^ or 
'* concern myself with, these things ;" and euids, 
o^cL tiKio-truy *^ untU I bring them to an ultimate 
'^ decision and effect" Such, then, was the whole 
of the answer obtained by Thetis that bean$ 
any relation to the object which had induced her 
to repair to Olympus ; and, in confirmation of 
the myBterious truth latent in that equivocal 
reply, Jupiter made in her presence the awful 
nodf which fixed irrevocably the determination 

of HJS WILL. 

The sile72ce of Jupiter, which followed the 
delivery of Thetis's prayer, was a manifest 
evidence, of a reluctancy to speak, and a desire 
to avoid a reply. Herodotus, describes, in the 
same manner, a similar afiection of relucttocy 
in Crgesus, when interrogated on the pile: 
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^«V if tivoyiiSK^m, t$ir&y^ — " Croesus, -wftcri .he/C«AP. 
** was questionfed, reiftained ^r soihe tiiae m ' ' 
'^ i^khce; but afterwards, when he was urgent^ 
''pressed, he s£^id, &c. :" Tbe historian re- 
lates, that his answer wsus arYijMa, obsiu're; 
30 that he was' further pressed fot an es^plana- 
tion ; but the saiiguin^ness of iThetis, accepted 
-the answer of Jupiter; in its most favourable 
sense, and she, therefoite, sought for ixo ex- 
. planation. Whereas, (as Ihe Pythian observed 
to C]!€^sus, when He complained of the duplicity 
of the otacles;) " if .she had been prudeixf/ she 
'* would have . d^tie at> ; but since she neither 
" apprehended what was , said .to: her,r nor 4^- 
*' manded any explanation.,, she could. blame 
" herself alone for whatever disapppintment 

** might ensue.*' rov fs Xf^^»'^^ {JtikXovrcc |3ouAcu£<rOai, 
f'7r»p£<r0a(t' — ov (rvWx^uif n to pnOev, ovf* fTravuf^fiivoff 

mvTov airhsv otirQjfaiUiro.'^ ...I?]:Qip.^;thef. natural and 
common symptKHns .iof affi^ions in. : the - human 
nature, we are to reason to. the a£^^ti^s of 

fictitiQ|is dieiti^> J ) tb .whom- . human ; feeliufs 

/ 



' Lib. ii. c. 86.* . ; • Herod, ib. c. 91. 
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CHAP, and human passions are ascribed. In the 
case of Jupiter, his long nlence undeniably 
proved, that he was more engaged with 
own secret meditations, than with the 

of his petitioner. 
The sigh, which at length succeeded to 
the silence, and with which Jupiter introduced 
his dark and covered answer, was a corro- 
borating proof of that reluctance; and be- 
tokened an inward sentiment, very different 
fix>m that of a simple assent to the wishes of 
Achilles. It testified an affection, similar to 
that which Homer makes him reveal in the 
opening of the Odyssey : 

fg fl/Aim 7ftp fotcri KOCK tiAfAty^i* ol ti Kcn avroi 

Perverse mankind! whose wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on absolute decree; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt trandate; 
AniOti inc^, hg^nd tke doom rffait^ 

Jt is very remarkable, that Socrates is made 

I Odyas. i. 32* 
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"by Plato to apply this very passage to the chap. 

; IV, 

case of those, who petition heaven for that 
which afterwards proves calamitous, aijd who 
then wish to recall their prayers. *' The gene- 
** rality of mankind," says he, " would not 
" wish to avoid imany things, which, when pre- 
*' sent, are more injurious than beneficial. Ox 
rather^ they would pray for them, while 
they are absent, but, in a little timie, they 
would recant their prayer, and pray against 
" that which they before had prayed fot. So 
*' that I question if it be not perfectly true, 
" that men accuse the gods unjustly when 
" they say, that they derive evils from them; 
♦• and that they ought to acknowledge, that 
'* * through their omi crimes,' or their ownfMies; 

« They ilk incur beyond the doom of fate.*- * 
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" o» w>^k oi»» etr(i<0&^i9r4 #« ^>^^ » ?w|«rTflfr $>^wv%}. fjeMof 
•A»yor h iWi^X*'''*'*?' * *"*'''■ «'«^»>'5'^o«'«^»V - aMi/^OfAiwi urr at 
ardptffroi »it»w»t«», i| neiira^r ^a/Aiiroi xoMa cr^»cr»» itytft. oi h »«i 

wnp fiopof «Xyt* tx^^** 

Alcibiades, 2. c. 4. 
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CHAP. The nodf which followed the response of * 

IV 

Jupiter, was not a mere gesture of courteous 

assent; much that was mysterious was be-' 

tokened by its awful effects. It was not given 

solely to indulge the capricious passions of a 

man; it was the signal oi fate^ that is, oian 

original purpose in the uninfluenced will of all-" 

wise and almighty power.. This is the true, 

Homeric notion of fate. Damm soundly ex^ 

plains it in the same, manner. *^ This the 

poet touches upon, in II. iv. 1 — 74, where 

he teaches, that the issues of things depend 

upon the counsel of Jupiter ; and that fate; 

is nothing else than the divine counsel; in 

the government of things, which is hidden 

** from man."* And again: ** Thdse of the 

" ancients . who considered fate as something 

" distinct from the gods, were in error; the 

*^ fact is certain, that fate, thoroughly under- 

'* stood, is no other than the divine decree, 

'* concerning the existence of the world and 

" all things which come to pass in it."* The 

supreme wisdom, and sovereign disposer, did 
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[ Damm. Lex. Horn. p. 1481. * lb. p. 382; 
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not iutend, by that nod^ to signify his accept- chap. 

IV. 

ance of a rule ^of government from the will^ 
zmicb less from the disordered and perverted 
will of a mortal being : - 

ant yi Ato; yL^utrirm voo^y tic irip avJptfv,^ 

In every plai^ 
The mind of Jove excels the mind of man. 

The nod was, in fact, the ordering of destiny 
with respect to a new and hidden chain of 
causes and effects, which he had decreed in 
the inscrutable counsels of his own mind ; and 
which he was then on the eve of calling into 
action, for remedying the derangement caused 
by the perverse exercise of free-will in his 
human agent, and for securing the ultimate 
fulfilment of his own original purpose. 

Nothing could have led more certainly to 
« total failure in seeking for the primary ar- 
gument, than the hasty and inconsiderate 
assumption, in limine of the narrative of the 
poem, that Thetis had entirely succeeded in 



» IL xvi. m%. 



IQ2 Alf EXAMINATION OF THE 

CHAP, her intercession with Jupiter; that she bad 

rv. 

induced him to embrace the object of her 

son's prayer for the rule of his own future 
acting; therefore, that his future plans a:nd 
her desires, became one and the same thing ; 
and, consequently, that she was privy to the 
object of those plans, from the time she first 
declared her wishes. Under this error, which, 
.were it not for its rooted inveteracy, would 
appear, on the stating, to be absurd even to 
fatuity. Pope makes his translation of Jupiters 
answer to Thetis : 

Btti part in peace, secure thy prayer is spttL 

So likewise Cowper : 

My coDcern sbali be 
How best I may perform thyfuU desire* 

And Morrice : 

What you request I surely will perform* 

And so also the French translator, with pecu? 
iiar grace of compliance : 

Vqs vaux sont exauces, allez, beile Deesse, 
fleceyez, en partant, le soeau de ma promesse.' 



} Hom^re, par M. de Rochefort, 1. 552. 
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There is not a word in Horner^ to authorize 
the determination given in these versions. 
That determination was first given to the 
passage, in , an age of declining and short- 
sighted criticism; and it has ever since been 
received upon trust, without scrutiny or ques- 
tion^ Wolfe, likewise speaks of Jupiter's 
*' desiga, declared to Thetis — consilium Jovis 
*' Thetidi declaraium;'^ and Heyne, of ''Ju- 
piter being so entirely overcome by the en- 
treaties of Thetis, as to direct the course 
'' of events to the issue which she wished -^^ 
Jupiter Thetidis precibus expugnatm, taci- 
tumque ejus consilium, adducendi res ad 
** exitum quam vellet.''^ Yet we read in the 
poem, that Jupiter made no declaration of 
his design to Thetis; and that he brought 
events to the issue, of all others the most 
opposite to her wishes. 

That Thetis was not put into possession 
of the secret designs of Jupiter, we have evi- 
dence immediately after her departure. No 



» Pref. ad Horn. • Tom. viii. p. 783. 
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CfB'A^v.' sooner was -she gone, -than Juao entered lus 
present, aware ttiat Thetis :haid just obiain^d 
a private conference with him; and €iensible 
also, from the effect of the nod, that some 
new detertnination of future •events hid co-. 
incidentally been made, by the author 'of fate. 
Suspecting that Thetis had been admitted to 
a confidence from which she herself was 
excluded, she . attempted to penetrate his pur- 
pose. Jupiter rebuked her scrutiny, declariiiig,' 
that neither gods nor men should know the 
counsel which he determined to keep secret; 
biit at the same time, he assured her, that whei^ 
the ^t ^season for disclosing it should arrive, she 
should be made acquainted with. his design before 
every other deity, 

itintrnvj j^aXfTTO* to» Kreur ouXoyja Trip coucru, ' 

aXX' ov fJLiv X iirmKeq axou£/tx£v, outj? iirurx 
ouT« 6fwy wpoTEpog rovy uirtrcn, gut* ai/Op«wwK^ 

jiAfI T* cv rokMTK ixoGtrrei impE^y /xftii /LifraAXa.*^ v ' 



1. ■ 



* 11. i. 545. 
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The scholiast interpretis the fourth of these chap. 

' IV. 

lines thus^ iynvK Xoyov trpoa-tiKH 2E axouo-tf *~** what- 

" ever matter is fitting /or thee to hear ;*' yet, 
the context plainly requires that we should un- 
derstand, itovg Kat av^putrovg — ** for gods ormeriy'' 
generally, and not o-t, "/or thee," in particular. 
Pope fellows the scholiast in this error ; but he 
has caughl the true sense of the next line : for, 
ouTif ii<r£T»i irpors^g cou — no one shall know it befar^e 
thee J signifies, in the language of Homer, o-u eig-ii 
wportpfig TBotvruv — tbou shalt know it before ail 
others.. So, in II. viii. 263. ovug Wppn^og A»i»m 

vj^etro Tviu^M, signifies, ~Tu^£fJ'tij eujaro Trponp^g 

iffxyrm Anvatav : " antevertit cceterosyl' as Heyne 
interprets it. ^ So againin II. xyii. 14.. ©u y«p tk 

iffporeft^g Tgtaw UurpoxXov §»Xt, signifies, tyu yap 
IlotrpoxXoM i^otKov trporfpog 'srxyrtav Tpuw I *' fuienitn 

'' is qui primum (ante Hector em) vulnus ei 
'' attulit'' Heyne. It is the same in this 
sentence; which thus contains^ both a distinct 
assurance that Thetis did not know it, and also 
a positive promise that Juno should know it 
-before Thetis. Jupiter therefore declares : 

Seek not thou to find 
The secret counsels of almighty mind : 
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Involved in darkneiro lies tlie great decree^ 

Nor can the depths of fate be pierced by theow 

What majf be known, Thyselp the first shiUt know ; . 

The first of gods ahoKCy and men below; 

But thoa, nor they, shall search the thoughts that roll 

Deep in the close recesses of my soul. 

The spirit of this assurance, compared with 
Jupiter's subsequent conduct towards Juno, 
and with the ambiguous and oracular nature of 
his reply to Thetis, sufficiently demonstrate; 
that, however sanguinely the latter goddess 
might have interpreted the answer which she 
had obtained from Jupiter, she still remained 
in total ignorance of the reality and extent 
of the designs to which he had affixed the 
stamp of fate ; and therefore, that the wishes 
of her son embodied in her o\en prayer, af- 
forded no clue whatever for detecting those 
designs: so far were they from prescribing 
the rule by which they were to be governed. 
She had been empowered indeed by Jupiter, 
to impart to him some general notices of fiitui'e 
contingencies; such as, the shortness of his 
life, if he continued to war against Troy, and 
his longevity, if he would relinquish military 
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glory and return to his own home/ She was chap.> 
also etiabled: to warn hkn, in a vague and general 
manner, that oneof the bravest of the Myrmidons 
would perish by Trojan hands, during his own 
life- time. ^ But although Jupiter communis; 
cated thus muoh to Thetis, yet she was un-^ 
apprised of the particulars of time and cir- 
cumstance, with which those predictions were 
to be fulfilled. For there were many thinga 
which Jupiter reserved, aisravfuOc 6«0v— for his 
own secret and sole knowledge ; and into which 
none were permitted to penetrate — fAirsbXxuv. 
Such was , the development ^of . his design on 
the present occasion. Of this we have proof, 
as soon as that design is fully revealed to 
Thetis, by Achilles being forced to return into 
the field of action. Instead of finding, in it 
the accomplishment of her wishes; which 
were, to secure him from the fate of war^ by 
obtaining Jupiter s sanction to his secession; she 
suddenly discovers their total failure, and 
bursts forth i^to wailing and lanxeptatiogi : 



' II. XTuL 8. Ml. ix. 410. 
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CHAP, atnd discomfiture accumulate upon the anny 
of the Greeks. 

Upon the fourth day, however, Jupiter 
deems it fitting to make to Juno a 'partial 
disclosure of his design: he informs her, that 
it is his intention not to restrain the successes 
of Hector and the Trojans, 

irpiy »p6ai Ts-»p» y»vfi yroiaxix JlnXnmp», 



c « 



DjtAar< TO), or »v oi fj^iy twi Tr^vfApimr^ pap^wyrouy 

Ev*n till the day when certain fates ordain 

That stern Achilles, his Patroclus slain, 

ShaU rise in vengeancey and lay waste the plain. 

Here, he opens to her view ai^ intermediate 
stage in the progress of his plan ; which should 
terminate the state of things she was tlien 
witnessing, and which should introduce an 
entirely new order of events. This place> as 
Heyne justly remarks, " is notable from its 
'* relation to the economy of the poem; for now, 

• r • - • 

■ i ■ >— fi— I ■ I II I ■ ■ !■ m 

• 11 fin. 474. 
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he- had> ambiguously eiigaged to Thetis, but; CHAP. 
to the true nature of which he hitherto affords 
Ao* clue. He alt length resolves, to cause 
tfce immediate. prosecJution of the war> notf* 
withstanding the secession of Adhilies ; which 
he accomplishes, by sending a delusive dreatd 
to Agamemnon, promising to him the capture 
of Troy. Upon the faith of that divine as- 
surance, Againemnon proceeds, the following 
mornings by means of a stratagem, to assemble 
and marshal the rest of the confederated forces ; 
and to animate them to engage with the Quemy . 
The TrojanSj on the other hand, encouraged 
by the 'absence of Achilles, acquire a con- 
fidence and a spirit of which they had before 
displayed no example during all the pre- 
ceding years of the war; and, quitting the 
defences of their city, venture into the 
plain and offer battle to the Greeks. Mean- 
vvhiie Achilles perseveres in his furious deter- 
minatioti, of withholding all iatssistance, and of 
cfeasing from all further iaction; and, after a 
long and varied series of splendid conflicts 
and achievements, dtiring four days, slaughter 
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CHAP, atnd discomfiture accumulate upon the anny 
of the Greeks. 

Upon the fourth day^ however, Jupiter 
deems it fitting to make to Juno a partial 
disclosure of his design: he informs her, that 
it is his intention not to restrain the successes 
of Hector and the Trojans, 

TTfiif wpOfti vr»^» y»vfi 7roiaxi» IXuXfittt^tf, 
fifAan ru, or »y o» pev twi ?rpujtAVi90*i jMap^wyroUy 
0'Tf(vei tu »ivoroLr(Ay wspi TLur^oxXoiQ ^reo'oyToc.^ 

Ev*n till the day when certain fates ordain 

That stern Achilles, hu Patroclus slakiy 

ShaU rise in tengeance, and lay waste the plain. 

Here, he opens to her view an intermediate 
stage in the progress of his plan ; which should 
terminate the state of things she was then 
witnessing, and which should introduce an 
entirely new order of events. This place, as 
Heyne justly remarks, " is notable from its 
'* relation to the economy of the poem; for no w, 

•n.fiu.474. 
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'^ Jupiter more openly avows his design-^ chap. 

IV. 

'' locus notabilis propter aconomam carmtnis, 
** nunc eaim apertius Jupiter consilium suum 
" profitetur."^ We Iiere learn/ that the opera^- 
tion of the war/ which, if a resistance had 
not been interposed by Achilles, would have 
proceeded straight to its ultimate end, in the 
catastrophe of Hector; is diverted for a time 
froin that object, and directed to a new and 
intermediate one, namely, the overcoming the 
interposed resistance. Achilles himself be- 
comes, during tliis period, the object upon 
which that operation is designed to act; until 
the resistance occurring in Mm be overcome, 
and the operation be enabled to proceed again, 
by itft former course, to its true and proper 
end in the person xxf Hector. 

But, was this favouring the spirit of Achilles' 
supplication; or directing events according to 

his wishses conveyed by Thetis? was this a 

* » 

demonstration of ^' the happj^ success of that 
'* goddess's prayer," as Heync considers it? — 



I Homer. Hiyile^ torn. i. p; 442. not. 
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OH A P. '* dea id exsequitar: tarn feiici successtt, iit.pre- 
*^ cibus. Jupiter annuat."^ Had Achilksrcbii'- 
ceived the thought, that such an issue qs the 
death of Patrodus could have been involved 
in the train of events which were to follow 
from his prayer; we are sure, that he would 
hfeve strove to recall that prayer, with agony 

r 

of SOul^— ^ir«sAiVtf^€iv, aviup^opsvoc irlot to '&pwr<i» 

i!ux«To, awl would at' once have extinguished 
every spark of his resentment to Agamemnon. 
But, the rage of his heart had suspended all 
action of his reason ; he was blinded ^ to the 
possibility of such a cons^uenc^ resulting 
,fiom the caus^' which his presumption had 
,<:ialled forth; and therefore,' oh the following 
da^y; Jupiter thus finally reveals to Juno ite 
entire sequel of his design : 



' > Id. Aifoik L. irp. 4. 
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TOU ^f p^oACOO'afACVOf XT£VC» *ExTOpa flOf A)(^lXX£Vf, 

any Fyu rcup^ot/txi imfAinpi^^ cxrox ^Ap^aioi 
lA<ov ai'cru sAotfv, ASuvairi; ^»a PovXaf . ^ 

Greece, chas'd by Troy, ev'n to Achilles' fleet, 

Shall fall by thousands at the hero's feet. 

He, not unyielding, to the hostile plain 

Shall urge Pairoclus, — but shall urge in vain; — 

Vanquished at last by Hectors lance, he dies : 

Tlien, nor till then, shall great Achilles rise, 

And lo! that instant ^0(^&*Ae Hector dies. 

From that great hour the war's whole fortune turns ; 

Pallas assists, and lofty Ilion burns. 

In this second disclosure, Jupiter lays 
open the whole of his plan : " exposito disertius 
" consilio suo, quod Trojanos superiores pugna 

» 

" esse decretum apud se habet, donee Patroclo 
" occiso Achilles arma iterum cap turns sit* — 
" He Tnare distinctly (i. e. than in the first 



» II. XV. 61—71. 

' Homer. H^yne. Argum. ad II. xv. T. ii. p. 124. 
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CHAP. " disclosure), reveals his design, says Heyne; 
" that Achilles shall resume his arms, in con- 
" sequence of the slaughter of Patroclus'' 

^But he does much more, for so much he had 
revealed in the former . disclosure ; he here 
proceeds -to declare 'the sequel, namely, that 
the resistance occurring in Achilles being by 
that means overcome, the operation of the war 
should proceed again, without further inter- 
ruption, to its^ destined ends, proximate and 
ultimate; proximate, in the death of Hector, 
the circumstances of which constitute the. limit 
of the poem ; and ultimate, in the destruction 

\ of Troy, which lies beyond that limit. 

This full and unreserved declaration of Ju- 
piter, compared with the whole narrative of 
the poem, manifests the nullity of Wolfe's 
distinction, although ewdently ma4e under 
a complacent sense of superior, ^and ocigmal 
discrimination: " w^ de consilio Homeri^^non 
" Jovis quaerimus — I aijoi inquiriing ^cpnr» 
ceming the intention of Homer^ not of Ju- 
piter.'' For, it is in the mind of the chief 
agent that we are to discover the poet's 
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mind ; and certainly it is in the mind of Jupiter c h ap. 

IV. 

here disclosed, , tbaj Jlpmer expects us to dis- 
cern his own mind, with respect to the scheme 
and argument of the Iliad. This is therefore 
a distinction without a diflference; by the 
overweening sagacity of which, Wolfe^ des- 
troyed hi& own meafis of unravelling the riddle. . 
From not attendilig to theamhiguityy in Jupiter's* 
response to Thetis, and from* not perceiving 
the promise, contained in his reply to Juno^ 
Heyne also, like those who preceded him,? haa 
missed the path which would have conducted: 
him by a straight course to the issue of the 
poem; and ha& entangled himself in a laby^ 
rinth, which could never lead him to that 
issue. Upon those two pregnant lines, which 
Homer has placed in his first book, as beacons 
to illuminate the plrospect ; viz; 

e/iAOi ii xc rauTOt ]iA6XTi(r£Ta», o^pa teXeo-o-w* 

And, 

Heyne has made no reflection whatever, either 
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CHAP, in his Notes, ^ or Observations.* And from these 
oversights has sprung that excess of learned 
temerity, I could almost say sacrilege, with 
which, after pointing out, in his argumentum, 
the intimate connexion between the Jirst 
and second disclosure with relation to the 
economy of the poem, (the one disclosing, 
he says, ^^ apertius/' the other ^^ disertius/* 
and with additional circumstances ;) he would 
nevertheless expunge from the Iliad the whole 
of the latter most essential passage.' The 
unjustifiable grounds, upon which he would 
adventure so wanton and destructive a viola- 
tion of the text, will be particularly consi- 
dered in the end of the last chapter. 

All the several great and splendid achieve- 
ments of the first five days, with which the fitst 
fifteen books so richly abound,, are working pro- 
gressively, under the guidance of the supreme 
agent, to the ends revealed to Juno in these 
successive disclosures of his final plan; yet. 



» Tom. i. p. 60, 63. « Tom. iv. p. 138, 145. 

» Tom. ii. p. 130. Tom. vii. p. 18. 
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ait the ^ same time, in apparent concord with chap. 
the desires of Achilles, conveyed in the prayer ^^^ ' 
of Thetis. The calamities of war multiply 
upon the Greeks, with but little fluctua- 
tion; and the superiority of the Trojans 
increases every day, with circumstances cal- 
culated to sting Hie heart of Achilles, had 
hot every sensibility to honour, to shame, and 
even to common ' humanity, been indurated 
and deadened by the exorbitancy of his pas- 
sion.' Events arise, in Continual succession, 
of every kind best adapted to rouse and re- 
kindle those sensibilities; but without pro- 
ducing any other efiect than nourishing his 
inftiriated resentment against his own country- 
men, and strengthening the perverse deter- 
minations of his own will. The adventurous 
and novel enterprises of Hector and the Trojans, 
solely in consequence of his absence from the 
ccmflict; their perfidious breach of the truce; 
the glorious and stimulating example of 
Diomede ; the exasperating challenge and 
taunts of Hector; the bitter sufierings of his 
own countrymen, and of his most illus- 
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CHAP, trious friends amongst then^; all these consi- 
derations' pass unheeded before his view, and 
^re disappointed of their natural results, by 
the unnatural operation of his will. , 

.When the reflections of; his own mind prove 
thus unavailing for softening his obduracy, and 
calling him forth again into action; a well- 
selected embas3y is appointed to press and 

» I 

enforce those considerations upon his feelings, 
in the.pOTsons of Ulysses, -Ajax, and Phoenix. 
But although he receives those illustrious 
chiefs with a frank and courteous ; friendship, 
and although he, patiently listens to all the 
vigorous representations by which they, se- 
verally discharge the office with . which . they 
have been intrusted; yet th^y are compiled 
to return, without having . effected the slightest 
chajage in his will or in his feelings ; either 
by the concessions which they were authorized 
tp make on the part o£ Aganfenmon ; or by 
die eloguent reasoning.. of Ulysses^ the galling 
reproaches of Ajax, or the affectionate and 
pious expostulations of Pho&nix. He only 
avails himself of the occasion which they 
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afford him, to confirm with increased tena- chap^ 

IV. 

city the declaration of his unaltered purpose : 

If TSTif if! fpoueiii .re, ko^^.u^^ rsrcXio'/utfvoy OTTaiy 
«Jc fAfi fAOi rpM^tirs irxpfifjL&oi »AAo9ev »XAo$.-— 
ovr SfAi y Arpsitnv AyxfjLBfA,yov» Trua-BfAiv oiu, 
OUT aAAou? Aavaou?, fiffi ovx apx Ti? ;^api? fisvj 
fA»fv»ir9»i iriiOiO'iv sir* Mfpaa-t vtoXifAi^ a*£i. — 
vvy fy iiru o\j}l iiiX(i> voXifJu^fASJ^ *ExTop( Ska^ 
a,\)pio¥ Ipou All pi^aq xa> iFOi<n d^o^o-^ 

o\)/c«i, Yiv cOiAYio'&ft, xa(i atxcv rot rot fji,£fji,nX.vi^ 
up* potX' EAAtKTwovTov «t' »j^9uo«i/Ta zcAcouff-af 

ii ti x£V £irsrAoVY}v ^wyi xAuto; Evvoiriyatio^y 
.{jnfAOt^t xi^'rpiTCbT'w 4Aitiv £^i|3ouXo» »xot/A9)v. — 
v.y^XA* J/(Aii^ jbbi» M^T£; »pi(rrfii9(riy A^»itov 
.•jBtyyt>MiiU>^i8'Ofoc<rif, ro^^xpyspug itrri yigovrcou' 
.liMpp jaXXff¥^»^i^rAi m (pgE(n fAfiriy' a^iAeivu^ 

i KB fffi yn»i n covty xai Xoooy A^UKav 

jtnMCiv sin yXotfvpfii' rcrci o\j (t^ktiv lih y sTOtfAn, 

H¥ vuv Bfp»<r(ravro, SfABv acsro/Ativierotvroc/ 



' ll.ix, 308— 311. 315—317. 356—363. 421—426. 
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Ulysses! hear 
A faithful speech, that knows not art,, nor fear. 
What in my secret soul is understood 
My tongue shall utter and my deeds make good.. 
Let Greece then know my purpose I retain ; 
Nor with new treaties vex my soul in vain. — 
Thus then, in short, my fix'd resolves attend. 
Which nor Atrides nor his Greeks can bend. — 
Since I with Hector wiU contend no morcy 
To-morrow we the favouring gods implore ; 
Then shall ye see our parting vessels crown'd. 
And hear with oars the Hellespont resound. 
The third daif hence shall Phthia greet our saifs. 
If mighty Neptune send propitious gales. — 
Go then, to Greece report our fix'd design ; 
This office fits you ; bid your princes join; 
S(me MORE EFFECTUAL COUNSEL bid tkcm use I 
Since what ye ask, thatjimdy I refuse! 

In consequence of the entire failure erf the 
embassy, the disasters and perils of the Greeks 
continue still to increase; the Trojans force 
their entrenchments, and reach the Grecian 
navy at its moorings ; while Achilles remains 
an unconcerned, or rather a gratified spectator 
of the whole. 
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But the diyineplon, for, ultimately mastering chap. 
his willy .now begins to unfold itself. He. had ^^* 
resisted every natural and milder . method of 
influence, and one only now remains, preter- 
natural and severe, to which . his obduracy 
compels Jupiter to resort, and by which : it 
will infallibly be overcome; and that, upon 
the very day which he had so recently fixed 
for his own arrival in Thessaly. He had, 
indeed, imprecated this last method of influence 
upon himself, in the words with which he 
closed his reply to Ulysses in the embassy; 
for, the counsels and persuasive powers of. man 
could go no further, so that the axxn ap»y^ir 
puTK — that. other more effectual counsel, to. which 
he scornfully referred them, could only now 
be found in the capacities of divine wisdom 
and power. 

Accordingly, Patroclus, whom Achilles had 
hitherto detained in the same inaction with 
himself, is sent by Achilles to asc^rtam the 
person of a chief, whom, from his ship, he 
had observed to be brought back woimded 
from the battle. That mission, apparently 
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cHA;P« spontaneous and foituitous, becomes, tincon- 
^^* sciously to Achfiles, the introduCtioh 'bf'the 
fated dau6e> by which his will was to'* be 
finally subdueid/ On Patroclus answenng-the 
call of Achilles, the poet solemnly insinuates 
the first introduction of that calamitous cause : 

T, : t. ., ' 

Jn evil hour Wi&enybff. .(/ecr^ecj ^t« (/ooffi. ^ 



• ft A 



• -Uj^oii thife Ifest important clausfer of the 
p^em, Heyfle fiiaikes-no suitable I'eflection, 
either in ' hid amotatidm, or his observations. 
Clatke, on the other hand, calls upon Ids 
readers to take notice from it, *' how 'closely 
*'^»cbnnected and articulated all the parts of 
'' the poem are, from the beginning to the 
'"^ ehd.^ 

' ^ In ^ executing the ordef of Acliilles, Pa- 
troclus repairs to the tent of Nestor, in 
whose chariot th^ wounded Machaon had just 



* II. xi. 603. 
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becai brought back to the camp. There,* he chap 

IV 

is drawn, by Nestor, into a discoiurse on the 
extreme calaitnities and the impending danger 
of the confederates ; fironi a particular know- 
ledge of i^irhich, his detention with Achilles 
had hitherto, in a great degree, excluded Uim. 
The afflicting representations, and pathetic elo* 
quence of the aged prince, work with subh 
power upon his ingenuous and betieficetit na- 
ture, that' he instantly conceives the noble 
and gallant' determination of exercising all the 
influence which he is conscious 'h6 pos^ei^s 
with his infuriated master, for extorting from 
him permission to lead his Myrmidons 'into 
the field, in aid of his unhappy fellow-country- 
men. Thus, as Heyne observes, " aJBairs are 
" brought to thiat issue, that Patroclus, moved 
" by commiseration for the Greeks, obtains 
" permission from Achilles, to lead out the 
'* forces of the Myimidons/'^ 



' Res eo deducitur, ut Patroclas miseratione Achivorum 
commotus copias Myrttddonwn educendas ab Achille im- 
petrel. T. yiii. p. 801. 
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CHAP. Secure of his own inefluience, he dares to 
upbraid his friend and prince with so mudi 
truth, and to press his suit with so much 
energy and effect, that Achilles, over whom 
the united supplications of Greece had a;iraHed 
nothing, yields to the solicitations of his 
personal favourite ; though, with manifested 
reluctance and anxiety, endeavouring, at the 
same time, to restrain . the excess of his intra- 
pidity and ardour, by prescribing injunctions 
and limitations. In his reply to the vigorous 
instances of Patroclus, and under a momentary 
consciousness of the justness of his reproaches, 
Achilles endeavours to extenuate the hardness 
of his heart, by throwing in this palliative 
sentence : 

oxif a.p» TTtog 91V 

The .sense of which passage having, been- 
materially misapprehended, it will be neces- 
sary to rectify it. Pope, under that misap- 
prehension, has rendered it thus : 

'Tis time our fury should relent at last* 
' II, xvi. 61. 
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From which interpretation of the passage/ it chap. 
would seem, that Achilles already began to 
feel some risings of compunction ; and that his 
passion was now prepared to check the im- 
petuosity of progress, in- which it had hitherto 
proceeded, Clarke renders it, " neque enim 
^^ fas erat perpetuo iratum^ esse-animo;" and 
Heyne, " oux i^nm^ o\} Trpswov. consentaneum nan 
*' est pertinaciter iram tenere :" both of them 
favouring the sense assumed by Pope. But, 
with all the deference due to such high autho- 
rities, I must venture to dissent from their 
interpretation. ' They both take »iv, by itself, 
in the sense of €^£(rn; and then connect iv\ 9/)£<ri 
with x£;^oAw<r9a*. But Homer, in no part of his 
Iliad, so connects those- latter words. In one 
instance; he u^es that verb with 6u/aw,* and once 
with xTip ; but in every other instance, he employs 
the verb absolutely. The natural import of the 
sentence conveys a mode of justification or ex- 
cuse, very common under a sense of deserved re- 
prehension; ou ?rw^ tik \yi ^pitri, afl-v£/»;^i? xjp^oXwo-Oa* — 



' ^fMf dat impetutnj f^9 vero consilium, Damm. Lex; fpmt. 
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CHAP. " neque enim in animo erat—it was not in 

IV. 

*' mind, or, I\ha4 nopiitt^niion, tp be perpetually 
" angry." And he explains himself by adding, 
" for I myself fixed a period for its termination." 
B,ut he immediately gives proof, that no change 
had really taken place in his heart; for his 
fury increases as his speech proceeds, until, 
at length, he concludes it with that brutal 
wish : 

That not one Trojan might be left alive, - 
And not a Greek of all the race survive! 

So that the sentence bears no evidence what- 
ever of an incipient dirninution of anger towards 
Agamenmon, but merely of a deference to 
Patroclus personally ; and that, only with tran- 
sient effect. When, in his reply to Ajax, 
in the embassy, he pronounced his deter- 
mination not to , act, until the ' Trojaxis had 
destroyed the rest of the fleet, and the de- 
struction approached his own ships; he did 
not, as he would now prevaricate, point out 
that period on calculation, as the period when 
he would again advance to succour the Greeks. 
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He meant no more, than that, when all the chap. 
rest of the Greeks 'liad^J)erish6d, with their 
navy, he would then prevent the evil from 
affecting himself, by carrying destruction to 
Hector, the Trojans, and Troyj he did not 
design to signify an intention of repelling the 
evil from them^ as his barbarous wish, subse- 
quently avowed to Patroclus, conclusively de- 
termines. 

When Pajroclus^.^dp^depai'te^ y^^i th© 
Myrmidons, the uneasy and tumultuous breast 
of Achilles poured forth this presumptuous 
prayer : 

avrog (asv y»^ c<^a) fAi^ta^ vnujf fv c^y witty 

^TO^ iroL^py wsiAirUy noXein u£TaMuf^fJoyg<r<r* — r- 



' II. xvi. 233, .?37~r340, 247, 248. 
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CHAP ' ^ ^^^^ supreme L high thron'd all hmght above ! 
IV. O great Pelasgic, Dodoneean Jove I — 

Hear, as of old ! Thou gav'st, at Thetis* prayer, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks despair. 
Lo ! to the dangers of the fighting field, 
The best, the dearest of my friends I yield. — 
But when the fleets are saved from foes and fire. 
Let him with conquest and renown retire ;- 
Preserve his anrif, 'preserve his social train, 
And safe return him to these eyes again ! 

The result of that prayer is briefly and awfully 
foreshown by the poet : 






Great Jove consents to ^a^the chiefs request, 
But heaven's eternal doom denies the rest. 

With a similar reservation, Jupiter had assented 
to his first prayer, or rather, this was the re- 
servation latent in that former mysterious 
assent; which demonstrates, that the desires 
of Achilles did not supply ^:he rule of Jupiter's 
proceeding, as he himself was - shortly after 

' lb. 249. 
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compelled to acknowledge/ by the bitterness chap. 
of his experience: 

aXX ov Zeu( avipi(r(fi von/Aara ^avra rtXivra*^ 

But mighty Jove cuts short, with just disdaiD, 
The long, long views of poor designing man ! 

The provocation of Patroclus into the scene 

• • • • ■ : 

of conflict, was the last in a series 6f con- 
trivances, having, for their final end, to compel 
Achilles into the same scehei b^ the action of 
his own tvilL That his will reni^ed hitherto 
unaltered, is manifest, from the very cirfiuiii- 
stance of his sufFerihg Patrodlus to condiict' 
his forces. Had his resentment given 'way, 
in any degree, his heroic' ardour virould haVe 
impelled him to lead them' orn himsdf. There 
would, in that case, have been no reasoti for 

* • • • 

surrendering the comnianid to Patrodhis ; fof, 
the only reason which' iridtfced- Patroclus' to 
solicit it, was, that Achilles would not renounce 
his determination of remaining in inactiolnJ His 
remaining behind, was, therefore, a positive 



II. xviii. 328. 
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CHAP, proof]! that his feelings continued as yet, 
in every respect, the same towards the confe-" 
derates; and his concession to Patroclus^ 
proved nothing more than the personal as- 
cendancy wl^ich that favourite possessed in 
his heart. 

Although the prayers and aspirations of 
Achilles had no object so much in view a& 
the preservation of the life of Patroclus, yet 
heaven had irreversibly decreed his death. 
That death could alone be now effectual, for 
producing the entire change which the Su- 
preme Master required in the will of Achilles; 
after all milder means had proved unavailing, 
and were now exhausted* Accordingly, Pa- 
troclus is urged into the heat and fury of 
the battle by an impulse divinely sent ; where 
he is stricken by an invisible and superna- 
tural hand; is miraculously enfeebled and 
disarmed; and, in that forlorn and helpless 
condition^ is wounded by Euphorbus, and 
at length slain by Hector:^ who, insulting 



* II. xvi. 786, &c. 
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Over him in the agony of death, and pronoun- chap. 

IV. 

cing a contemptuous defiance of Achilles, de- 
clares his resolution of casting his body to 
the birds arid beasts of prey ; and afterwards, 
strips his dead body of the armour of 
Achilles, which he appropriates as a trophy 
to himself. 

The death of Patroclus is not ari ordi- 
nary death in battle; it has no parallel in all 
the catastrophes of the poem, excepting oiily 
in the fated death of Hector, to which it 
is designed to lead. It is presented by 
the poet as the effect of a special divine inter- 
vention ; ^ having for its proper and only object, 
to revive and revigorate the action of the chief 
instrument y who has suspended his own powers 
to the derangenient of the divine plan ; 

»/)6fti '&ra/}0e yxvfi woSciTLin IbuXima,^ ^ 

And it is from henceforth to become the 
main spring of action, in the sequel of the 
poem. This, then, is the great central point. 



* Comp. II. xvi. 688—693. • II. viii. 474. 
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or Stage r^ after ?vbi<jh tbe.wtole' ojfder of events 
changes : its . complexioQ , and direction^ and 
proceeds again in its prigiQarchaiineU 

When the tidings of Uiis hefivy calnmity 
are brought to the ears of Achilles, the 
passion of grief rises instantly within him, in 
an excess proportionate to the violence of his 
other pai^sipns : 

^tv»ro K4NC KffAXin^y X^9^^y ^V^^X^M x^poir^ycroif* 

xf»T», ^iXntri it X'^P^} itofi^v. if^X!^Pi iou^y,^ 

A sudden horror shot through all the chief/ 
And wrapt his seises in. a cjoud of. grief. 
Cast on the ground, with furious hands he spread 
The scorching ashes on his graceful head. 
His purple garments and his golden hairs, 
Those he deforms with dusty and these with tears : 
Ou the hard soil his groaning breast he threw. 
And roird and grovell'd, as to earth he grew. 



11. XTiii. 22, 
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His affliction at once paralyzes all the vigour chap. 

IV 

of his vnil, by which the resolution of his 
revenge had been hitherto nourished mid sus- 
tained. The basis of those fesohitiens is 
at once dissolved, and vaniBbss away ; and 
his resentnu^t towatds Agameinnbn loHes all 
its being. His heart kindles again with fury; 
but the object of his fufy is changed ; it 
is no longer Agaiftemnob ; and the vehement 
passion ^fv^hidbi had suddenly ceased towards 
that prince, is as suddenly renewed, and di-^ 
rected with equal v^emehce, towards Hector ; 

Atreidas, Priamumque, et scnm$ ambobus Achilles. 

To Thetis, who represents to him, that 
Jupiter has now ftilfilled all his prayer ; 

TA i*>iy i'n to* rtriXetrrai 
ex Aio^, «f ap» in wpiv y iv^io, ^upotg ayavytav^ 

He thus avows the immediate effect of this 
divine dispensation on his heart, and at the 
same time^ its opposition to the object of his 
prayer : 

* 11. xviii. 74. 
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QH AP. /bbt)T£/} ifJkvl, TA [xiv ctp [AOi OXvfATTioq .£^£r£Xe(r<rEV* 
IV, 

cJf fpK fX T£ dcUV^ £H t' CCvippOVUV KWOXOiTO, 

iq rsj TToXu yXyxift^v /(a£Xito( KarotXit^oiAtvoiOy 
OLviftay £v (rrnOfO'O'iv od^eruij^ nvri xotwyog' 
tag sfAS vvv £3(oX«<r£v o^vot^ »vip(av Ay»fi.tff.y(ay. 

yvv i* Uftkf of pot fiXti; X£^«Al|(r 0XlT9}p« Xl^£l^ 

'ExTopa, * 

He, deeply groaning — " To this cureless griefj 
Not even the Thunderei^s favour brings relief. 
Patroclus, loved of all my martial train» 
Beyond mankind, beyond myself, is slain ! — 

Ye gracious powers above ! 

Wrath and revenge from gods and men remove ! 
Far, far too dear to every mortal breast. 
Sweet to the soul, as hopey to the taste ; 
Gathering like vapours of a noxious kind 
From fiery blood, ^nd darkening all the mind. 

•ILxviii. 79— 82. 107— 115. 
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Me, ^amemnon urged to deadly hate : 

'Tis past 1 1 quell it ; I resign toftUe f 

Yes — I WILL MEET the murderer of my friend ! — 

Compare, with this Ig-st declaration, that 
which he made to the ambassadors, only " the 
third day^^ before — nfAnn xc rpnaru; 



ovK t^iXia vo?^fAt^tfAt» 'Exropi Ji^' 



I with Hector will contend no more. 



In the one case, his anger had produced a 
determined inaction; in the other case, it pro- 
duces an action equally determined. He casts 
off at once from his heart all those affections 
which had rendered necessary the previous 
chain of calamities; and which himself had 
blindly imprecated, heedless of the issue to 
which they might lead. His will no longer 
stands in opposition to the purpose of heaven ; 
and, not contented with simply relinquishing 
his resentment, he publicly and unreservedly 
renounces it, in conformity to the divine con^ 
mand, in the presence of the saqie assembly 
before which he had at first proclaimed, an4 
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CHAP, solemnly vowed it, in this brief, frank, and 

IV 

honourable form: 

vvy i\roi fAiv Em HATn XOAON. ^ 
Here, then, mt akoer ends ! 

And here he likewise acquired that honour, 
which Jupiter had ambiguously promised to 
Thetis ; the nature of which we shall examine, 
when we come to consider the glory, which 
Jupiter eventually superadded to it. 

When we reflect upon the foregoing 
narrative; when we read the furious deter- 
ininatipns pf his will, and the violent ex- 
pressions of his passion^p the third day before 
to the ambassadors, and on the preceding day 
to Patroclus ; and discover no diminution or 
alteration, no gradation whatever towards an 
e;xhausture of resentment, but the same fero- 
cious rey^nge qpntiptdng always in the same 
degree of intensity; we are penetrated with 
amazement at the free> ingenuous, and unre- 
luctant ipanner in wjb^ch this renunciation of 



^ 11. xix. 67. 
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resentment is thus suddenly made, and at chap. 
the total change thus instantaneously wrought 
in a will, apparently intractable and inflexible. 
But, we see before our eyes the means by 
which it is effected ; we qannot mistake them ; 
we see, that those means were found in the 
capacities of supreme wisdom and power; 
and we are sensible, that the ** nodus " which 
Achilles had tied for himself, was in every 
respect *^ dignus Deo vindice,'' and could not 
have been rcsolved by an inferior power. 

II. Thus, the divine will, in pursuing its 
own purpose, has prevailed over the human 
will, although exercising the most powerful 
Clergy of its freedom. The order of things 
is now restored to the channel from which 
it had been violently diverted ; and the sequel 
of the divine plan proceeds again in the 
course in which it would have continued to pro*- 
ceed, had no obstruction intervened. Achilles 
is now rendered as impatient for action, as 
he was just before determined to inaction; 
and he pants to encounter Hector in combat, 
that he may satiate his revenge for the slaughter 
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CHAP, of Patroclus, by exercising upon the body of 

IV 

Hector the same indignities that Hector had 
proclaimed his intention of exercising upon 
that of Patroclus ; and which we have no 
reason for supposing that he would not have 
exercised, had not the Greeks succeeded in 
rescuing it from his power. By means of the 
:mood thus excited within him, Achilles is 
wrought up to execute the fate which the 
divine will had predetermined that he should 
execute upon Hector, and in the time at first 
ordained for that catastrophe. He at length 
finds him, encounters with him, and slays him ; 
andy boiling with vindictive and ferocious ex- 
ultation, he revels in the thought of retaliating 
upon him the destiny which he had doomed 
for Patroclus, by depriving him of the con- 
solation and honour of sepulture. 

But, that part of the divine plan being 
now accomplished, which had .preordained 
the fall of Hector by his hand, the completion 
of that plan remained still to be efiected; 
namely, that Achilles should relinquish his 
ferocious purpose of exposing his body to be 
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torn an(l devoured, aud should cooperate, wkh cuab. 

IV 

his awn will, ia affording ai^ honourable inter- 
ment to his remains. 

Here then, a new nodus occurs, equaUy 
intricate :with the former, ^nd incapable of 
solution by a less power than that which 
had disentangled the former. The will of 
AchiUes is now as resolutely fi?ed, p refuse 
burial to the body of Hector, as it had beep 
before, to refuse succour tq the Greeks. A^oew 
conquest of his will remained thiEir^fore tQ be 
effected, before the divine will might accomr 
plish its final article. In the purpose of his 
awn will, his deterpiination is. immoveably 
fixed to refii^e the body, which he held in 
his possession, whatever price might be prof*- 
fered for its ransom; even though Priam and 
all his hpuse should come as supplipants to 
sue for it. He is equally determined, that it 
shall undergo the fate for which he was rez 
serving it.; and in evidence of the violence 
pf that determination, he avows an infuriate 
regret, that he cannot participate with the 
dogs and vultures in the sanguinary feast : 
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CHAP. »i y»p ira^ fturoi* fAi /ucyo^ xai Ovjcao; ayrm 

tafA 9t^iaror»fA¥OfAS¥Q¥ xpfa MfAsycti. 

Could I, myself, the bloody banquet join ! 

by which sentiment, the poet has skilfully 
painted the intensity and extremity of his 
vengeance. 

Nevertheless, he is shortly to relinquii^ 
all those determinations and all that vengeance, 
with the same i«omptness and piiaiicy, and 
with as litOe reluctemcy and reservation, as 
when he renounced his enmity to Agamemnon. 
He is to accept a ransom; he is to accept 
that ransom from the hand of Priam, and of 
Priam only ; he is to surrender the body of 
Hector, and to surrender it courteoudy and 
kindly ; and he is moreover to offer, sponta- 
neously, every facility for the undisturbed 
and complete peiformanoe of the sepulchral 
rite. That is, he is to act 4n every particu- 
lar, and with the concurrence of his own 
will, by a rule directly opposite to that 



> 11. xxu. 846. 
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which his own will had so fixedly prescribed chap; 
for itself. L^ us observe, how this second 
frustration of his purpose, this second subju- 
gation of his will is brought to pass ; ; and 
how the tmky of the original divine purpos6 
is brought to its perfect t^nniBatioB. 

Previous to the last act of vengeance 
which he is meditating, he proceeds to 
celebrate the funeral rite of his departed 
favourite. His great adversary is now no 
more ; and a large, measitre. of his vengeance 
is expended, in slaying the slayer of that 
favourite, audi. in dragging his li&less body, 
in the dust, m the vieW' of Piiam, Hecnba,. 
and Andromache^ . and all the assembled -po- 
pulation of Troy. The affectionate office in* 
which he is about to. engage, engrosses for 
the time all his thou^ts.and iall Ms feelings. 
On returning to the body of Patroclus, the 
tenderness of grief revives; and, succeeding 
to the. excitement of fury, regains its ascend- 
ancy, in: his heart. The preparations and* 
arrangements fur rendering the most ample 
honours to the memory of the dead, next 
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CHAP, possess his concern. At length, the funeral' 
rite is perfonned, and upon a scale of ex- 
traordinary magnificence; his utmost wishes 
are attained in its execution; and his vin- 
dictive passions receive a copious mea- 
sure of satisfaction; from the immolation of 
twelve noble Trojans upon tha funeral pile. 
The games which succeed, are undertaken* 
by the most illustrious of the Grecian princes. 
His feelings are gradually soothed by the 
consciousness of having thus splendidly dis- 
charged the last offices of friendship; and 
the noble and gracious deportment of Aga- 
meinnon in* the last scene of the games, 
contrastmg with the remembrance 6f their 
late unhappy difference, is well calculated 
to affect deeply his warm and generous nature, 
and completes his gratification. 

WTien therefore he returns to contem- 
plate the last fruitless object of his re- 
venge, his heai*t has undergone a preparatory 
course of softening, of which he himself is 
altogether unconscious ; but which is in the 
knowledge, as it is in the plan^ of the su- 
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preme will. All that is now requisite for chap. 

IV 

inducing him to relinquish his brutal de- 
sign, is a direct and express notification^ that 
such is the pleasure of that mil: a notifi- 
cation, which he might have rejected in an 
earlier stage of his excitement; but which, 
having been tjius gradually prepared, he is 
now become fitted to receive with due sub* 
mission. Accordingly, at that chosen mo- 
ment, Jupiter directs Thetis to convey to 
Achilles the precept of his will: 

iy» roll xulo; A;^iXA9ii irporftAxrrar, 
m^ot fAuX* K €rrpctro¥ iaSi, xa» urn d*^ nriruXoy' 

ai }U¥ trtii ifM n Ifiotr, ctwo V '£xTepa Xvin/. ^ 

I mli, thy son himself the cone restore ; 
And, to his ghry, ado this olort more. 



'II. xxir. 110. 
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Then hie thee to him, and our mandate bear ; 
Tell him, he tempts the wrath of heaven too far : 
Nor let him more, our anger if he dread. 
Vent his mad vengeance on the sacred dead ; 
But yield to ransom, and the father's prayer ! 

This precept, Thetis conveys in the same 
terms iu which she receives it from Jupiter;, 
enforcing it, at its conclusion, with her own 
maternal injunction : 

Accept the ransom, and restore the slain ! 

And what is the conduct of Achilles on 
receiving this command? No sooner is it pro- 
nounced, than it is obeyed ; without rduc- 
tancy, evasion, or a moment's^ hesitation, he 
professes hissubpais^on, .and r^linqiiishes his 
own determinaticms upon this occasion, as he 
had done upon the former, in the shortest 
form and in the fewest words : 



" II. xxiv. 139. 
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Be the ransom gi7en> ' '<}HAP.> 

And I submit ; since suck the will of heaven ! ^^' 

Or more literally thus : 

Gome one, to brings the prioe, and take the slain ; 
If thus indeed Jove's sovereign will ordain I 

In this sentiment of submission in Achilles, 

% 

and in the action of his practical obedience* 
which immediately followed, consisted the xr^idg, ' 
or ghty, which Jupiter superadded to the nfAn; 
honour, that he had before provided for him;' 
and to which it serves to give the 'fullest il- 
lustration. For so we must understand the line. 

And to his glory^ a dd this glory more. 

Pope has cicnrrectly citught its design ; for; tbe 
honour, which^ Jupiter contrived fOr Achilles 
in the former division of the poem, demands 
the sense of addition in the verb irp^rtstvrw; in» 
this latter part. Sophocles uses the ^ord* 
wpocK-aru, in that siatne sense ; ^ and though, • 



' xa»a mfoffa^t tok w«Xfl». (Ed. Tyr, 668. 
fill T» ffAA v«Xfi r^^«4iK. CEd. Col. 236, Burton. 228, 

L 
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cVXK where he says, i9}>#rMrtu &4i ttjbiac, it is rendered 
" by the traiiiifaLtdr dimply, te h&noro; yet, as the 
phrase is addressed to a personiage hanaored 
before, . it cpuveyft a relative notioa, of aidi- 
Hon to preceding' hcniours^ As in ts^idtt, vre 
\iw^ oAd^Tt^ cumulare^ . accunmlarc bonores. 
Thu& Gicero says — ** Afriqaniis eloquientia eu- 
'^ mtUavit bellicam gloriam/'^ This passage 
therefwe repeals the laiud of Jupiter^^ and 
th^r&in of He»ar« 

r - ...... 

. The formo honour^ had not been naea^ied 
by tha vulg» ajod fsdlacious rule of hiumn 
'passion or opinion; but, by the sublime and 
unerring rule of divine judgment. It was not, 
the mere reducilig' att advers&ry to 'the humi- 
lifttion of aclulowledging superiority m^ his 
livalj ft^r, fiol&ing of th^ kind is to be.fouad 
m Ihia Uitteir gli^ry ; and yet^ whateveiT it «waA 
Qii tbk aeooad Q^cacdoi^i tbe same it waa on 
1|i0 %x%i, %o w^Lich itr was, adcled asr a second 
of, the 4afhe hinfl*. K^re was no iMin^liation, 
but, on the contrary, the consolation of an 



* DeQff.i, 32. 
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enemy. Hei*e was^ hb exorbitant triWite, cAa?^ 
afrbitrarily extorted ; but ftierrfy a price, pro- '^* 
pottkmed to the rtosom df the princely body. 
Hejrne ttttrelbre took a very enioneons, and fer 
too low, an esthnate of the glory in queistioii ;^ 
when he interpreted Jupiter's speech to intend 
nothing more, thain— - *' Tikis honour I prepare 
** for him; that he shall restore the body 
** for a ransom''^ And again—:" JtipTtef in- 
geniously contrives fat the honour oT Thetis, 
thatt her son should glory ^ in receiving a great 
pfice 6f fan^omJ'^ For, AchiHes had it 
al^^Tcys in his option; to choose, and to demand, 
a grteat price of rattsom. It had been t^tt- 
dered to him by Hector hinteelf, in Ms dying 
v^ords ; ai!rd lie' had rejecfterf it with diddaSft' 
and cbnttnnely. He preferred th^ poissessioii 
of the body, to any ransom that c^oidd b^ 
dStttdi ; wha£ iticreasie e# honour, then^ could 



*( 



<i 
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' Hunc honarem ei paro, tribuo: scil. ni iUe cum re- 
demptionis pretio corpus feddat. T. ii. p. 617/ not. 

*^ lUud ingeniose est inventuM; qtiod' Jupiter hoc ipstim' 
ht 'Fhetrdis' lioiiotein ma^Unatiir, lit ffiiiM- pretS^ mt^gi^ 
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CHAP, he ; derive^ . merely from the value of a price, 

IV, 

which he deemed mfinitely inferior to that of: 
the prize of which he held the possession ? 
Had the greatness of the ransom been the 
glory designed for him, Jupiter's concern would 
have been directed to persuade Priam to give;, 
whereas, it was directed to persuade Achilles 
to receive. In receiving the ransom, therefore^ 
Achilles conceded to Priam; and the only, 
glory which he could derive from thence, 
must have resulted from the concession itself; 
that is, from the submission of his own 
will, and the renunciation of his vindictive 
resolutions. YiiB ejpultation in the vastness of 
the ransom, . which Heyne gratuitously intro- 
duces, is a mere fiction; as foreign to the story, 
of the poem, as it is poor and low in, the. 
conception. 

Heyne seems to have failed in this inter- 
pretation, from not having compared and com- 
bined the glory, on this latter occasion, with 
the honour, on the former. On that former 
occasion, the honour of Achilles did not consist 
in the concessions made to him by Agamemnoa 
and the Greeks, as his distempered imaginatioou 
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had smticipated ; for, those concessions were cHA^. 

• • /• ■ IV 

fully made to him in the negotiation of the 
embassy ; but so far was he from deriving any 
honour from that transaction, that he only 
rendered more inglorious the state - to which 
his obduracy and obstinacy had reduced him, 
in the. midst of those concessions. How far 
he was from acquiring any honour from that 
circumstance, is plainly shown by the report 
'Which the ambassadors made of their mission, 
after their return ; and, by the reproachfiil re- 
flections of Diomede ^thereupon, at the con- 
clusion of the same book.^ It is further 
.demonstrated, in the subsequent observations 
of Neptune to Agamemnon in the fourteenth 
book. 

Ar^ci^K, vw tn TTov A;^iAXkoc oXooy .x^ip 

* 
AtrideSy lo ! with what disdaififul eye 

Achilles sees his coan^ys forces fly : 



' II. ix. L. 693^9. • L. 139. 
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Cfi^f' JSUn^y iopioii^ |oa^! whose anger is hU guide^ 
fy* Who glories in unutterable pride* 

So may he perish! so poay Jove disclaim 

The wretch relentless, and o'erwhelm with shame ! 

^ttf^j^ to hpBQur 4HHii^ t2M)se freiOL wbom 
fep *oiight it. Hi3 ^m^ffr (then only aowi- 
p^^ced, when, sligbting the reeit^I of tb^ 
l^p^red gilts, aad^ dtsplaiming ^^ rei^ei^$, 
be made those eoaeeesioos to Agamemaoo, 
i^ the suaete^Uh boQk, which produced fi 
YirtuQU9 :iitrviggle between the two ahi^, 
whtob ^ould concede the most; and when 
the OQOi^qufapit ai^elem^tioii^ of the amiy, 
which Agajnemnc^ deesaed it neceissary to 
restrain, testified the general feeling of adxoi- 
xation and joy^^ It wan the same oa the 
latter occasion; his added ghrjf ^u^ose, when 
he submitted fais^ will to the command of 
Jupiter, and when he resigned his vengeance 
to the paternal supplications of Priam. In 
these two notable acts of concession, consisted 
all the honour and all the glory which the 



' Li 74. Comp. U^ iju 301 — 9. 
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wise and grackmd 4i«)>eMa]tytm of Jupiter .qv4Tv 
contrived to bring upon Achilles; by em- 
powering him to ovefcome the dictates and 
impulse of his own criminal wilL Ani who, 
that takes ^ juist yitw cdf Ihat iKfakdt ooostitutes 
Irue honour and tine gltxry; either in theni^ 
wives, or tt the vind of l^garsat sMKthM: 
of the Iliad attd Odyibiey; <)an tead tiien twHi 
paraHel eooamfdes; of a lutilcey coHstitHMd liJ(# 
that of Achfltes^ divesting Ttaeif »t <mc6> jn4 
without a miuaeiakt « hesitatio»> cxf iis. most 
darling passion, ^n awakemng to tbe first 
intimate and h^uifelt unpiFessiiHi of ui^>erwE>us 
and sacred duty; iwriithoiit ivieiwing^ tb& iouero 
exalted therdby to an elevatidft of 'dignity^ in- 
finiteiy tranaoending wblj^ to «^hioh the ^it>«(|«iii| 
suocess of inaHgiiiity and revenue. iw 4he.l«>wQat 
humiliation of a jpaTscmfidi eoen^^ ^oiwld poi^iUy 
hsvB laised hjoa? 

%irituiQ, .^ittun «i libj^anremotiB 
Ckidibus juQgas; ^t uterqu« PsnuK 

Serviat uni ! * 



/ Hor.Od.ii.2,«. 
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CHAP. * Wider the; enopire tboa, shalt 

'^' Subduing.a rebellious mind ; 

Than if all Libya and Spain, 
Beneath thy sceptre were oombin'd ! 

Ti) . no character or incident in all the Iliad 
does Horace's description of .the nature of 
Homer's instruction so . immediately : point, . as 
to the contrasted characters of Achilles ; .when 
he adheres to, and .when he relinquisher, )he 
iesolutions.of his own distemp^d will :. 

Qui quid sit pukrum^ quid twrpe^ quid utik^ quid nan, 
. rPlenitts ac melius Chrysii^ et Cra^tore dicit.* 

* Whose works,' the beautiful and base contain : 
« . Of vice add virtue, more instmctiYe rul^s, i 

ThaniCrantor's and Chrysippus's in the schools. 

For Chrysippus, as we are told by Epictetus;* 
was a teacher^ whose instructions were notable 
for - the^ obscurity of the language in which 
they were conveyed ; whereas, Homer's instruc- 
tions in these particulars are so lucid and 
plain, that (to borrow a sacred phrase quoted 
to satiety,) " he who runs may read?' The 



> Id. Ep. L. i. 2,- 3. ' Enchirid. c 73. 
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great sum of his. instruction, drawn froni those c h a i\ 
two occasiqnSy is this ; that nb pomt or sense ^^' 
of honour, no pledge of friendship, no solemnity 
of oath, can bind to , the fulfilment of engage- 
ments in themselves criminal, or proceeding 
from a criminal intention ; that adherence to 
such honour, is most dishonourable, and abid- 
ance by such oath, most impious. That nothing 
is more odious, than obstinate tenacity to error; 
nothing more admirable, than prompt, fearless, 
and unhesitating abandonment of it. 

It was thus, then; that Achilles consented to 

receive a ransom for- the -body of Hector; and 

• he received it, from the hand. of Priam. He 

consented to restore the body; and he restored 

it to the aged Priam himself, with feelings of 

commiseration, tenderness, ^and even filial 

venerktion. . He .. spontaneously tendeared his 

pledge, :that the > Greeks should cause no 

inferruption to . the , funeral ^ rite : by which it 

was to be honoured. .And i he moreover 

conceded . to Priam, an unlimited power, of 

fixing the period , of inaction requisite for. th^ 

perfect celebration of the rite. And thus. 
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CHAP, the full puipose of heaven, in die memotahle 
preliminary to' the downfall of Troy, wds cora* 
pleted to its final artide; through the iii5lru-» 
mental agency of Achilles. > 

From that great hour the war's whole fortane turns ; 
Pallas assists, and lofty Ilion burns. 

But, the destruction of Troy is an e^ent entirely 
distiQct from* and lying beyond the limits of^ 
that preliminary action ; which alone constitute^ 
the poem of the Iliad* Having; therefore, 
established wd recorded the full and ^nal 
accomplishment of the diving will in Uiat action j 
the poet» who, in the preceding book, ha4 
warned his auditors of the frustration of 
Acfailles's feroeious threat tq the body of 
Hecton in those words ; 

Thus BjfakehefAnsA'mugt ttUmodifgM deamtd: 

concludes with an emphatic reference to that 
previous warning, in tMs line; 

' Oomp. ttf^ptwMpMif ILxmi. l&t, 4. gf*yaroin»> lb. 1S9* 
and.Od. &i. 307. and «fAf iiviir. lU z^v. 9M* ; . . . . «. 
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c 

i^Qiy Oftfifinoir t»^ *£3cto^ i^trtimft.u^ CHAP. 

• f * c 

1* e. ci^; or a[jt,fnvov rotfov EKropo^' ou KTNES a^fawt^^ 
Unxere matres IIiab addictum feris 
Thus Thby, (i. e. not dogs^) Hector's last rite performed! 

thereby triumphantly confirming th^ truth of 
the great propoBition, widi which the poem h«d 
opened, Am^ r^utvo (SmXn ! 

Such is Hie mpoit^ and such the force, of liiat 
eoBckidiiig liae] which; nevertheleat, through 
a neglect of its proper areference, and- a mi$-» 
a^QFTehenfiion of the ' govenung argument tif 
tha whole, has been frequently i^ensured $^ 
dai, lifeless, unworthy to coMlude sa m^g-^ 
Qiieeiit a < poem, aud» therefore* a Qpurion* 
adjuaiet of some meddling and tastcdess ixi-^ 
terpolator: with what justice^ I leave to 4hQ 
reader to decide. 



» • 
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CHAP. From the same cause$, Hey&e dismisses it 
with this spare and frigid remark: -^ ex um 



" Homerico esse debebat. 



J9 



tag 01 y ufAfi rafov cnrov^ 

r 

But I anticipate, that the reader will not eon- 
fiifm this " esse debebat'' For, Homer has no 
tvhere so employed the word otfA^^iiroy, in either 
of his poems. He has used it with tmesis, 
only three times ; once in the Iliad, and 
twice in the Odyssey ; * but it has been merely 
to insert the conjuncticm tb — ft/cA^i 6' ivov: and 
in all these cases, he has made the last syllable 
of the verb the beginning of a foot. Heyne's 
proposed emendation, in altering the rhythm, 
produces a cacophony, of which the. ear- is too 
sensible to tolerate its ascription to Homer. 
For which reasons, I shall venture to vindicate 
the genuineness of this important concludii^ 
line, against liie temeratious judgment of the 



• IL Tom. viii. p. 758. 
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learned German ; and upon the identical ground cH Ai>i 
upon which he would pronounce its repudia- '^* 
tion, namely, " ex usu Hamkrico" 

From the foregoing survey of the poetn, we 
further perceive, how unfounded and un- 
critical is the observation of Menecrates upon 
this line, reported in the scholia of Villoison ; * 
that Homer, feeling himself fail in his, 
poetical vigour, and sensible that he was* 
become unequal to continue his poem with' 
the same success, omitted all the events 
'^ of the war which followed the sepulture of 
" Hector.'' For we have seen, that Homer 
concludes with the sepulture for no other 
reason: than because it constitutes the true 
and perfect end of the particular action, . which, 
his poem was designed to commemorate. 
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>58 ^^ BXAmarAYiOK or t(f« 

C 1$ AP^ . Trm wtuyTBD jir tits icicm AcnoK or m iuad.x: 

nMA)e.%v' ^tflefr flie quarrel of th« prfneen an^ the 
secession of AcHiUes)^*%1mlis petitioai» Jtipi^ with re^p^cb 
to .the seqiiel of ih» w%r. Jupiter returns a c&^er^d and 
ambiguous anstoeff which Thetis san^^uinely interprets as* 
a full and entire assent to her prayer. At the same 
time, he gives a distinct and unreserved promise to Juko, 
thtit she shall t>e informed, before every other deity, of* 
tfkcf m^d^urei^ which he ihtends to adopt hi consequence 
of thfe ^tolual dktuttistanceS'of the war, so sboAf as k shall 
b6 filtingr for him jta.dxnrlge thedi* Daring, ^^ nigfn^ he 
. sends a delusive dre^mv to Agamemnon, to engage him t» 
prepare his army ibr the conflict on the foUowing daj^; on 
which day, active operations recommence. — B. L and 

beginning of ii. 

i 

FIRST DAY* 

- • • I 

The adverse armies meet. A truce is agreed upon, 
for the single combat of Menelaus and Paris, "the titice is 
treacherotisly' broken on the part of the T^ojan^ ; and ^ 
general battle ensues^ with great slaughter and splendid 
achievements on both sides.— B. ii. iii» iv. v. vi* and 

port vii. 

• ' • • • * - . 

Sl&COND DAY. 

In consequence of an herald sent from Troy, a second 
truce is agreed upon ; for burying the slain. Both armies are 



' Conf. Heyne* torn. vii. p. 575 — 577, 
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ploytd m feUiog and bringinf wood^ for the Mnend piiiMl CHAP* 
^tad in separaUiig, coUeeting^ smd unudMng their ret{iteet»f9 
dead. — B. tm. 

TBt&D DAi. 

Th^ bodies are btimed. During tffe Atglit, the Greeks 
raise a general nioand over the adhes of their eodntrjrmen ; 
in front of wUch^ they codstroct a waft ot entrenchment for 
the defence of theif fleet. — B. viL * 

TO\XWt« 1>AY. 

f - Tb» battle id renewed. Aehillei atid P«frod<n» remain 

syavt in llketf shipA -The Greeks are repnked, aad drii^en hf 

the TrG^na witkinr tbek new eiHrfenehiiients. Japter fuKlte^ 

or jwr^, Ins promise to Jono, who ii^ distressed at the 

vdi8ast8r& of the Greeks;. by (Motfiifing her, ikoi he ahaU * 

permie the rqmUe of ike Greeks enh^ uHiU F^toeks sfkli be 

edM forth unto^ihe eomkd tmd shM; wku^event ihdif-rkttore 

JehiUe$ to- action^ tmd provoke him to falem iis^esiplok^*'intke 

JtdL The* Gteeks hold a oonncil' atnigkti^ afld send « 

.oon^iatory and supplieatciry embaMy to Aet^Iles; -ivhicb 

ftik of effects Achilles confirms his resolution * of assistmg 

them no move; declare» Ins determination', 'of ^gAfmgf no 

more against Hector; and signifies his purpose, of arriving in 

Itiessttly Oft the fMrd day fron^ that intertiem. — B. tiii. ix. x. 

FIFTH DAY. 

The battle is renewed. The Trcjans force the en- 
^ndunantd. of the Gfe«ii8« imd assail their ships. vJupi- 
ter lays open to Juno-^Ar toAole ofliis plan, viz. that, after 
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CHAP. Patii'octus shall ktme been slain by Hector ^ Jckilks shall he 
'^* agmn roused to action ; that he shall then encounter Hector^ and 
shall slay him ; after whose deaths there shall he no further 
dielay to the destruction of Troy. . Patroclus, moved by 
the calamities of the confederates, extorts from AchHles 
permission to lead the Myrmidons against the enemy. He is 
slain, and treated with ferocity, and insult by Hector. — 
B. xi. xii. xiii. xiy. xv. xvi. xvii. xviii. 

SIXTH DAY. 

Aehilles, on hearing of the slaughter of Patrodus, and 
of the ferocious deportm^t of > Hector Um^xds Mm» dts-- 
charges from his heart all his reseatment t s iw ard s Agamem-i 
non; and directs the whole measire of hnr bay against 
Hector, to the disappointment and affliction of his motiier' 
Thetis. By the impulse of that fury, he hastens 'to the^ 
field; he seeks for Hectiu*, finds him alone, engages with 
him, and kills him; on the very day^ which he had fixed^ 
in his own purpose, for his arrival in Thettstdy. And he 
proclaims his resolution- of casting the body of 'Hector to be 
devoured; in retaliation of the threat, which Hector hiid 
pronounced to Patreclus. — B. xix. xx. xxi. xxii. 

After the death of Hector^ -<vo d^ are consumed m* 
celebrating the funeral rite, and funeral games, of Patroclus.. 



1 nfjutr^ TgiraTar — JFbr tkii inclasife iii«tlkod of eoidputation among the 
Greeks, ate Pearson on tite Cieeel. Art. v. mte. 
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During the ten following days, the body of Hector remains CHAP. 
in the possession of Achilles subjected to daily insult; ^^* 
but not yet exposed to the final laceration which he had 
threatened, and which he is meditating. On that tenth day, 
Jvpiter trantmits his commands to Achilles hy Thetis^ to 
restore the body ; and to Priam by Iris, to proceed to the 
Grecian camp to receive it. Both the commands are 
tha night obeyed. Achilles orders the body to be duly 
washed and dressed, and consigns it to Priam : he en- 
gages, that the Trojans shall experience no interrup- 
tion from the Greeks in the performance of the funeral 
obsequies, during the twelve days which Priam had re- 
quired, and which he had granted: and thus, upon the 
twelfth of those days, the funeral of Hector is completed, 
in all the perfection of sepulchral honour. — B. xxiii. xxiv. 
The whole time, therefore, from the commencement of the feud 
to the burial of Hector, isforty-iwo days. 



M 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of THE PRIMARY ARGUMENT OT THE ILIAD, DEDUCED FROM 

THE PRECEDING REVIEW. 

CHAP. In taking thus a comprehensive view of the 
entire Iliad, we plainly perceive, that the 
Poem distributes itself into two principal parts 
or divisions; of which, the former division is 
distinguished by the inaction of Achilles, and 
the effects of that inaction ; and the latter, 
by the action of Achilles, and the effects of 
that action; and that they unite in an inter- 
mediate point of ' articulation, in which the 
former division finds its termination, and the 
latter division its commencement. 

We find^ that in each of those parts the 
determination of the will of Achilles is strongly 
declared, yet in both parts he acts in direct 
opposition to the determination of his own 
will ; while, at the same time, he acts in exact 
conformity to the contrary declared will of 
Jypiter. 
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We find, that in both jcases, that qonfor- chap. 
mity is produced through the intervention of 
the supreme power of Jupiter, and by the 
means employed by him for that end; that 
his power is directed in the first division of 
the poem, to restore the inaction of Achilles 
to action ; and, in the second division, to cause 
that action to accomplish the particular pur- 
pose for which it was restored; so that the 
end ultimately attained by the action, was 
&e same for which the inaction was origiiaUy 
to be overcome. 

We find, therefore, that the mil of Jupiter 
prescribes the rule of the action of Achilles, 
and is the efficient agency of the main action 
of the poem ; and that the vnll of Achilles is 
totally subordinate to that supreme will, and 
is rendered its chief instrumental agent in ac- 
complishing that main action. For, Achilles 
is made to act — and to act by the rule of that 
will — when he had most resolutely determined 
not to act; and to do, in substance and cir- 
cumsfSuice — by the same rule — what he had 
lyith equal resolution determined not to do. 
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CHAP. It is not difficult, therefore, now to per- 
ceive; that the primary axd govern iNa 

ARGUMENT OF THE ILIAD, GO-extCnsive with 

its extent^ running through all its length and 
reaching to its extreme termination, is — the- 
sure and irresistible power of the divine will, 
over the most resolute and determined will of man 
—exemplified in the death and burial. of Hector ,, 
6^ the instrumentality of Achilles — as the ; im- 
mediate preliminary to the destruction of Troy. , 

It is this eminent office of Achilles in the 
Iliad, that supplies the true cause of the 
phoenomenon which Clarke has, repeatedly 
pointed out for observation,^ but to which he 
has assigned no cause : **^ It ought to be re-. 
*' marked," says he, ** with what, great artifice 
*' (in order that the poem may be one, firom 
" its beginning to its end), Achilles is seen, 
'* or mentioned, in every event that is re- 
** lated, and in every speech that is spoken/'* 



' Notandum, quanto cum artificio, (ut poema unum 
sit a capite ad calcem), quicquid rerum narretur, quisquis 
hominum loquatur, nusquam non spectetur ef inseratur Achilles, 
Not. ad n. xiii. 324. conf. nott. ad W. ii. 673. v. 788. vii. 228. 
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He makes the sarnie remark, and almost in chap. 

V. 

the same words, four several times. 

This great governing argument is so plain 
and obvious, and lie^ so superficially exposed 
upon the poem, that nothing can have pre* 
vented the attention of learned critics from 
recognising it, but the vast accumulations of 
multifarious learning with which their views 
have been crowded and encumbered. It re- 
quired, especially in these times of minute 
criticism, a mind levis armatura; unfurnished 
with so massive and various a panoply of 
critical war&re, and therefore better equip- 
ped for a speedy movement; to take a rapid 
and general survey of the whole subject. Such 
must have been the manner, in which the 
poem unfolded its great argument to its first 
auditors; who listened to its narrative with 
a continuous attention rivetted up^ the tale, 
and uninterrupted by any distractions of 
curious research ; much less, of that meteoric 
subtilty, which Wolfe entitles the alitor critke. 
But our learned critics, could never descend 
to use Homer so popularly and so unlearnedly. 
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OH A P. Their attention to the story, was therefore 

V. 

arrested, or called aside, at every step they 
took, by the innumerable interests which they 
met with on the way ; which so impeded and 
retarded their progress, that they lost every 
opportunity of grasping an entire vipw of 
the whole. In this they unfortunately copied 
the example of the Alexandrian cntics ; s^n4 
this is the true cause of the &ct remarked by 
Heyhe, that " after the days of Aristotle, 
*' many, and especially the more modem, no 
** longer trod in his footsteps."* The delay, 
thus occasioned, caused thein to dwell so 
long upon subordinate arguments ; '^ which," 
as Aristotle has observed, " have each their 
^* own separate magnitude ;"* that son^e of 
the chief of these increased in importance to 
their view, until at length they usurped the 
place of that which was really the primary 



* Post Aristotelem, multos, et multo magis recentiores, 
Ml ejus 'vestigm non substUisse. Horn. T% viii. p. 800. 

» tun Miff iavra e;^i» {juyt^oq. Poet. c. ull. in fine. 
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itrgument. Such are, the anger of Achilles^ cuap« 

V. 

and the prayer of Thetis. 

Whereas, to seize that argument, it re* 
quired that the mind should be entirely free 
to impress itself with the continued story; 
and to contemplate its progress, without any 
^consideration bestowed upon the harvest of 
philological, prosodiacal, mythological, and 
critical produce, which crowded the path. 
It was necessary, 

Kueading the honied wax, that uone might hear, 

to close the ears firmly and resolutely against 
all the syrens of luxuriant criticism ; 

a,i ^» re ts'xvtu^ 
Who all seduce, that to their haunts approach ; 

and to pursue the direct navigation of the 
poem, attentive only to the winds and cur- 
rents which govern its course. 



»i « 1 1« 



' Od. xii. 48. * L. 39. 
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In this state of the mind^ and deriving this 
peculiar species of advantage from an inferiority 
of minute erudition, a freedom is acquired for 
glancing rapidly through the whole of the 
Iliad ; and we are able to view it, at once, in 
all its parts and symmetry, and in the inte- 
grity of its corporate unity. Heyne indeed 
proposed a siinilar exei'cise of abstraction, 
but then it was for the very opposite pur- 
pose 2 ** the whole poem," he says, " ought to 
^* be read with the mind abstracted from all 
** other considerations y and intent only upon this 
" m^ point; namely, to endeavour to ascertain 
^^ whether one perpetual principle can be 
*' collected from the poem :"* But, what was 
the object of this abstraction, what was this 
one principle, in the pursuit of which every 
thing else in the poem was to be put out of 
view? It was, the restoration of the primitive 



' Legendum est totum carmen, animo ab omnibus aim 
avocato, et in unam hanc rem intento, ut inteUigat, an certa 
aliqua ac perpetua per totnm carmen ratio inferri possit — : 
sc, in dialecto Homerica restituenda. Horn. T. viii. p. 228. 



J 
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dialect of Homer's language: a learned, iiite- chap, 

v. 
resting, and important object, without dispute; 

but it is hardly possible that a mind long exer- 
cised and practised to this object and mode 
of abstraction, should be equally successful in 
directing itself to the other. For, those pro- 
cesses are directly opposite to each other; 
the one must be effected by a resolute con- 
traction of the view, the other, by as resolute 
an effort of ea^ansion; the habits of which, 
cannot fail to be mutually inimical to each 
other. 

In the foregoing survey of the narrative, 
I have purposely abstained from adverting to 
any part of its rich and attractive . detail ; be- 
cause it was my peculiar object to show, that 
without regarding any secondary circumstance 
whatsoever, either of incident or person, con- 
tained within it, the Iliad possesses a one, ex- 
temal, covering, and universal argument ; in itself 
one of the most sublime and perfect that the 
human mind is capable of conceiving, and 
which constitutes the only connected story in 
the poem; of the main action of which. 
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CHAP. Jupiter is the chkf agent; Achilles the chief 
instrument; and Hector the chief object. An 
argument, which orerrules and absorbs every 
other, even those that have hitherto beeb as- 
sumed for the primary argument ; which is the 
master-key, that opens all its wards ; and by 
the aid of which alone we detect the order 
of its structure, and the due relation of the 
parts of its machinery. This alone is substance; 
every thing else is circumstance. 

This primary argument, constitutes one 
simple action — 'srpa^t; fxix kch dtrXov^ : a sin^e 
action of the supreme efficient agent; pre- 
pared in the beginning of the poem, and com'- 
pleted only in its termination. For, that 
which constitutes its jftnal object, was dis- 
closed by Jupiter to Juno in the middle of 
the poem; and what he then disclosed, was 
the same that he refused to discloefe at the 
beginning. Thus, the main action is one, 
though its end is attained by the subser- 
viency and concurrence of various subordinate 
agencies. 

Again> the primary argument is strictly 
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ixop — an entire and perfect whok; having aCHAPk 
true beginningy middley and end, and answering 
exactly to the definitions of these given by 
Aristotle. So that the story composing the 
Iliad forms in itself, if I may so speak, a 
complete episode in the general history of 
the Trojan war; firom which it was admirably 
selected by Homer, as furnishing the matter 
for constituting a perfect epic poem. 

I. It has a true and proper beginning — 
af^x^; namely, '^ that which is not a necessary 
'* consequence of any thing that preceded, but 
** tohich necessarily gives rise to effects which 
ensue.'' For, the feud that suddenly broke out 
between Achilles and Agamemnon, was not a 
necessary consequence of the occasion out of 
which it issued ; namely, the notification of the 
cause, and remedy, of the pestilence. The re- 
gular and natural consequence of that notifi- 
cation would have been, a compliance with 
the divine requisition, on the part of Agamem- 
non ; and, if that had followed, there would 
have been no interruption or alteration in 
the course of things^ which was then pro- 
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CHAP, ceeding. But, the freedom of the human 
will in the two princes, gave sudden and ^un- 
foreseen birth to a new came, which .neces- 
sarily drew after it an extensive train of con- 
sequences ; and this is precisely what Aristotle 
intends by a beginning. Simultaneously with 
this new cause arising in the human agents, a 
new cause was put into operation by the 
supreme . controller of those agents; in. order 
to counteract the resisting action of the hu- 
man cause, and to secure the accomplish- 
ment of his own original purpose. That pur- 
pose continued unchangeably the same; but 
he was now constrained to introduce a new 
process for. effecting it. 

11. That purpose, or Jinal end, was the 
perfecting the action, which he had from the 
first determined should be effected by the 
instrumentality of Achilles, previously to the 
overthrow of Troy; namely, the jemoval of 
Hector from the scene of life, aiid with the cir- 
cumstances requisite for marking him to be 
an object of the divine favour. As soon as 
that action was perfectly completed, by Achilles 



v. 
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concurring and co*operating to secure the 
performance of the funeral rite of Hector, 
that ^e^X preliminary measure was likewise 
completed. With this last article. Homer 
concludes his poem, of which it forms .the 
proper t«a«?, t«x«ut»i, or end; namely, " that 
" which followed, necessarily , or ordinarily , from 
'* that which preceded, but which is. followed^ 
" by nothing else;'' because it is the last ia 
a series of particulars. 

But some lelimed critics have authorita- 
tively affirmed, that the funeral of Hector is 
superfluous and luxuriant, and exceeds ibe 
proper ending of the poem; which cannot, 
legitimately, extend beyond his ^athi Hence, 
Heyne regards the funerals both of Patroclus 
^d Hector as an unskilful overcharge of the 
poem; and upon that account pronounces the 
two last books to be aliena^ -^ spurious, with- 
out any hesitation. And Wolfe confidently 
asks ; as if his question could not meet with 
a satis&ctory answer; ^' If the Iliad had ended 



' Tom..viii. p.78L 



4i 



« 
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€HAP« " when Achilles has revaiged upon Hector 
" the slaughter of Patroclus, who would have 
" dared to censure Homer; or would have 
complained, that he has not performed all 
that he had promised? Wh0 would think, 
*^ that the Iliad did not end as weU as the 
" JSneid?"^ Secure as he shows himself in 
putting this question, yet the answer is ob* 
vious and easy; and is two-fold, either as it 
is made a question of taste and feeling, or a 
question of rule and art. I shall here con- 
sider the former question ; reserving the con- 
sideration of the latter to its proper occasion. 
Wolfe, indeed, suggests the answer himself, 
as to the question of feeling; in the compa- 
rison which he makes, between the endings 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. '' They do 
** not show by their rtdeSy' says he, '* why the 
** Iliad should *ehd with the tumultuary de- 
** scription of the Junerat of Hector ; for, as to 
*' the Odyssey, they distinctly show the pro- 
" priety of its ending; in this, every marts 



* Pref. ad Horn. 
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" tofmmon sense teaches him, that if the con^ chap. 
** eluding part was waating, we should be 
'^ left in anxiety concerning Ulysses, unless 
** an amnesty and peace had been established, 
** by the intervention and sudden contriv- 
'* ance of the. gods/' ^ The question therefore 
IS ^— Why would not the Iliad conclude as well 
with the death of Hector, as the JEneid with 
the death of Turnus, which is foUawed by no 
mention of his funeral? 

To answer this question, I reply; that the 
two cases are not parallel, and therefore,^ 
that they will not bear the comparison which 
Wolfe institutes. Let us prove it by his own 
principle of common sense or feeling, which 



' De Iliadt hob demonstrant ex regulis suis, cur ea 
potissimum in tumultuaria descriptione Hectarei funeris 
terminetur. Nam de Odyisea, quod voiunt, plane e0iciunt. 
In hac suus quemque sensus docet; si extrema ilia deessent, 
soilicitos nos abituros esse de Ulysse, tantarum difficulta- 
tarn victore, quandoquidem ei turn maxime metueremus 
a parentibus et cognatis csesorum 108 notabilium juyenum, 
nisi amnestia et pax fieret, deorum interventu et 4subita 
f^^X**?' Prolcg. ad Horn. p. 136. 
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CHAP, he applies to prove the excellence of the ending 

V, 

of the Odyssey. The same common sense 
will lead us to a similar conclusion, with respect 
to the ending of the Iliad with the 24th book. 
With regard to Tumus, we are left in lio anxiety 
when we close the -3Eneid. For, although 
it is impossible to have known the senti- 
ments transmitted by the ancient poets, with- 
out our common sense being aware of the 
important connexion, in their opinions,' ' be- 
tween death and burial, and without our sharing 
in their sensibilities, at the thought of a de- 
parted spirit needing the consolation of sepul- 
ture; yet, in the case of Turnus, no circum- 
stance exists to awaken those sensibilities. 
On the contrary, we close the ^neid under 
a secure conviction, that the body of Tumus 
would receive from the hand of ^neas^ all 
the funeral honour which the poet has ren- 
dered it unnecessary to report. For Turnus, 
although he had exhibited much ferocity in 
the slaughter of Pallas, had yet displayed 
compassionate and generous feelings towards 
his dead body ; delivering it to his friends. 
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aydWedly, ^' for the > honour and complatitm of GiBAP,* 
'* interment:'' wJw 

QuilMiuui Aofidr tmnuli^t quidquid toldmen hittnaKdr, 
LirgioH' .' • ' 

When> therefore, Tumus' lia^ fallen by ; the 
anh'. of JBneas; who retaliates upon his per- 
son the slaughter of Pallas, we feel secure 
that the " />J2^;JS^^" would likewise repay 
to his, remains the same honour, and coin- 
s0latian which he\had so freely granted to 
that of Pallas. 

But the case is totally different with 
respect to Hector ; concerning whom, we may 
be permitted to entertain as much solicitude 
as Wolfe for Ulyssesi - We may meet 'this 
ardent critic with a judicious temark of 
Wakefield : "He might have reflected, how 
** great a curse the want of burial was ac- 
** counted by the ancients, and how preju- 
** dicial it was esteemed, even to the souls 
*^ of the deceased. We have a most parti- 
** cular example of the strength of this opinion. 



» I ■ » 



* JEik. X. 493. 

N 
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citAR ^f horn the coiiduct t^ Sophocles in his Ajax; 
'' who thought this very point suffident to 
** make the distress: of the last act of liiat 
** tragedy, which is extended after the death 
" of that hero, pwely XJb* satisfy the audieiiee 
'* tkat ' he 'Obtaiaed thfe -riteB of sepllltuire/^^ 
* t%e pathetic pleadinjgd of the^ sbe^e' dT 
Patroclus to AchiilfesV extece^, ili£i^t,' to' cause 
the mind of thfe audit<ii?, <* reatder,* to require 
fb^ th^ «h^e^ of ^Hector, What it there -i^j^Ii^ 

cates for itself. o * - 

I . ■ . . . 

\. ' ; ... - . ,. . t^ \ ■ • t 

And sleeps AchiUeSy thus the phantom said. 
Sleeps my Aduttes, his Patinoclos dead? 
' ' " livmg^ I seeflied his dearest/ t^ad6i:^stc«rey 
Bin BOW ftncgot I jRrander m the air! 
Letri^y jpal^ GOfs0 the rit^ of ,b^al know,, 
Aiul gixe me entraooe in the realms below ; 
Till theiiy the spirit finds no resting-place. 
But here and there th' unbodied spectres chase 
The vagrant deietd'around the dsurk abode/ 

PoiMA to t;r6i(S th' irreiKnahle fleJbdl ' ' 

If- ' . . . 

Now, the slayer of Patroclus, very dif* 



\ Note, to the Proem of Pope's Iliad. 
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ferently from tlie^layet of Pallas, had declared gha*.' 

y.' 

to his dying victim, and had agonized his, 
departing spirit by the thteat, that he would 
refuse him burial, and V<mld expose his bod^ 
for laceration, to the dogs and bitds of prey. 
Had the poet, therefore, terminated the poem- 
with the death of Hector, and the retaliating 
threat of Achilles, the common sense of efvery 
one must have caused* hiin to be left in irre- 
mediable anxiety. There must alwayls have 
remained a melancholy persuasion, that the 
threat of Achilles had been carried into exe-^ 
cution ;' first, .on' account of the violence of 
nature experienced in Achilles ; and next, be-'' 
cause Hector had himself afforded ajtist ccmstv 
fo* the threat. The two .cafe^, therefbre, upotf 
which Wolfe would reason as parallel, arel 
directly contrary to each other, and mtist* 
yield contrary conclusions. It follows then^ 
that, the ihtroductiori tjf the' funeral df' Hector 
was requisite, upon a principle of talste^ an* 

feeling alone, for bringing the IKad to a jieHect 

» ■ •••■•. 

termination. We shall presently peTteive^^ 
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CHAP., tibial it was necessary to the poem, upon a 
principle of rule and art also. 

But it would have been contraty to all pro* 
bability, and therefore unnatural, that Achilles 
should have paid those consolatory honours 
to the body of his adversary, while the body 
of his friend and favourite remained unburied* 
It was, therefore, necessary, as it was natural, 
that the latter should receive those honours 
the first in order, as he had fallen the first in 
time. The poet, therefore, duly introduces 
the previous funeral of Patroclus, which, be- 
comes, at the same time, a powerfiil means 
towards disposing the temper of Achilles, to 
permit the other; a sense of the consolation 
which himself had experienced, aiding to im- 
press cmd enforce upon his naturally upright 
mind, the claims of Priam to a similar con- 
solation. 

Thus then, the sepulture of Hector, insepar- 
able firom the notion of his death, according to 
the scheme of the poem ; but of the accomplish- 
il^fi^t of which it was rendered necessary that 
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the hearer should be assured, forms the proper chap. 
and perfect end of the Iliad ; for, as soon as 
that is completed, there remains no further 
circumstance to comfrfete, in that divine preli- 
minary transaction. And thus, we thoroughly 
trace, and clearly discern, the unbroken chain 
of causes and effects, which hold in connexion 
the beginning and the end. 

3. But we discern, with equal cleamessi 
in the extent of that chain, a principal arti- 
culation; which unites the former part, pro- 
ceeding from the beginning, with the latter 
part, which terminates in the end; which 
articulation, is tke death of Patroclus4 This 
great and governing incidisnt, which, He3rn6 
observes, '* constitutes tke very marromi of tiie 
** poem," forms its true f^i^oy *^ middle ; that^ 
namely, ^* which has one thing to precede it, 
** and another thing to folUm it.'' Or, as Aris- 
totle also speaks, by a different figure, that 
which forms " a sort of extreme summit ^^ 
after having ai^cend^d to whibh from the base^ 



' TO /ft^»i»ya» vwf AK^or. iEtll* ii« C. 6i 
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i;nAP. jcmope side, we commence our descent to the 

V. 

S9J|ie level, on the other side.. At. this middle 
point, or .centtal summit, between the opposite 

l^lBiaes of the argument, we find the determina^ 

» 

tion to inactwn in the chief in3trument cease, 
and a dfetei'mination to violent action succeed* 
The poem is here divided into its two principsil 
parts; measured, not .by an aiithmetical but by 
a moral rule;^ sixteen books being engaged 
in overcoming the indQtion, and the remainder 
ia accomplishing the efifect to be produced 
hj the action. That is, the larger division 
is assigned to the time employed in subduing 
thB resistance of the ^will, in the instrumental 
agent;; and the ^sequel, which relates the effect 
wrought by the will so subdued, is made to 
proceed by a more rapid, progress. 

, JFinally, although this pAo^ or whole, posr 
sesses cpnsiderable magnitude and magnifi^ 
cen^ce, yet wg are' able, o^vopatrOon rm ^/^x**" **** '*'♦ 
Tikoi^''-^to conten^late, in one and the same 
view, both its beginning and' Us end. For, who 



'Seep. 31. *'C,24. 



can close the poem, with the completion of chAP. 
Hector's burial, by the aid, and under the 
protection, of AchUlc^i l>u;|; . inust, in the same 
moment, perceive, that *' the will of Jove was 
** therein ticampUshed?'* ^uch is Hie primwy 
argument of the Iliad, which a diligent exa- 
simatiOli of lis ^iarj!f0tif^ .^s(^se^rti^l 14$ ; %^ 
wJbiolii at J;|i^ 9supe time, agrees with every rule 
of Aiiitotle, and yields all the results 
be has daclftted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

■ ■ ■ « 

/ or THSPRQKM OF THE lUAD, AND OF THE AROVfifBMT WjHICH • 

IT PROPOyUDS. 

* 

CHAP. But it is not in the narrative alone, that we 

VI 

ought to be able to discover the primary 
argiiment; it ought to be discovetable also 
in the proem, or introduction of the subfeot; the 
merit of which consists, in briefly introducing 
to the auditor, that which is to constitute the 
object of his interest smd expectation. Quin- 
tilian aflirmed, that the proem of the Iliad 
possesses this property in the most perfect 
degree ; and yet, certainly, as it is now read, 
it proposes no other subject than the anger of 
Achilles, and its destructive consequences to 
the Greeks. ■' Homer," says Quintilian, *' did 
*Vnot merely observe, he moreover insti- 
** tuted the nile for proems. He conciliates 
^* the will of his auditor, by invoking the 
" goddesses who were supposed to preside 
'* over poets; he secures his attention, by 
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" the grandeur of the matter which he pro- chap. 

•VI. 

*' pounds; and he enables him to seize the 
*^ subject, by a rapid and compendious, notifi- 
catum of the sum of the whok argument ^^---tt 
dodiiem, summa cekriter comprehensa, fecit.*'* 

But, when it is said, that a proem, or 

■ .'.,. •■ . ■ , , ' , 

exordium, containi^ a compendious notification 

of the stttn of the whole argument, it is to be 
understood with relation, only to those con- 
tetaiporary auditors for whom it was fii^st com- 
posed, or to those whose minds are brought 
into a simili^r condition with theirs, by having 
acquired a pluvious knowledge of the genersil 
subject ; to whom little is then requisite, for 
drawing their attention to a point, with which 
they have already some acquaintance. It 
cannot 'mes^, that the notification of the 
proem ' will be sufficient to supply all that 
knowli^e, to those who are perfectly ignorant 
of' the wfaolp ' subject. Apply this reasoning 
to ' the proems of Virgil, Milton, and Tasso; 
tttid its truth will be appareht. They were 



T— ■ 



. ^ Qttiodiaii. Inst. 3(. L i. c. 
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.CHAP, addressed to tl^e^ to ^iirlii^m t)L€Rir ^esp^fllive 
sul)jects ¥(ere notojioo^ and ^Buq[al)ar> |^ 
were directed to^ t^eir Qemoiy, jQioi^: tibueiD^ te 
their intelligencf^. Th^y wei^§ ^ther ,{4h(W^f 
than instructive; ^tod-w^e intended, tp awja^ea 
x^collections> r^ither tjbijan to: ii^part. info^fiion. 
Addressed to a Chinesj^.pr d; Pei^uywi, tjbey 
would have conveyed no itifonttatipn j^t; aJL^ , It 
wa3 the same of the pro«ft.pf th^ I1|b4- i . : 

. To thosp, therefore, who are ^nlirely ,H9r 
apprised pf Urn ti:ue pijo^ary ai gopiQot ^of Hbe 
Iliad,: the proem .wUl not appear : to' a^Wi^ 
to the character aspribed tP it h^ QikiA^b^; 
but« to thoj^e whp recpgnisp tJiat primary JWr 
gumpnt, as we have now. r^covi^i^ iC&Qii 
4ie narrative, the proeqa; exlrioated ^poia 
thp perplexity in which latter s^es hqsve imr 
vplved it, will be found to allude directly 
to it ; and to propose, m hrief, that yery mme 
argument, namely, the sovereign po?trer of tbe 

• - ■ * 

divine will, over the human will in Achfllecr. 

■ 

And this consideratipn furnisher a complete 
answer to a stricture of Wolfe, who says; 
'' that when Aristotle pronounced the length 
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** of the Iliad to be comprehensible in oneview-^ cha?. 
^* tvfrv¥(i^ro¥, notwithstanding that its very leng^ * ^* 
*\ was proverbial among the ancients, he £00^4 
** his judgment on a supposition of the po^jt^^ 
^' 'being ready not heard ox Ustened to.^^ Bu| 
this distinction is without any force. For 
the auditors^, who knew beforehand that th.§ 
poem wajs to end with a demonstration of 
the superiority of the divine will, in a parti* 
cular action of notoriety, were as capable of 
connecting that issue with the introductory 
proposition of that superiority, as if they had 
read it in their closets. Nor would any in- 
terruption in the recitation more impair the 
connexion, than the necessary pauses in tlie 
reading. The progress of the simple argument 
of the narrative, would only be occasionally 
suspended in both cases, until resumed. 

In ancient times, this was evidently t|ip 



1 1 



' Aristoteles quum iv0v»o«rro» /adko; vidit in Iliade (Poet. 
c 23.) etsi ipsa longitudo ejus apud veteres in proyerbtum 
cessity de lecta sic judicavit, non de audita. Prol. ad Horn. 
p. 1 10. not. 
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CHAP. Htgument which the first seven lines of 4he 
* poem naturally presented to the mind ; but, the 
later contrivance of punctuation^ which was 
devised for the purpose of rendering language 
more distinct and perspicuous, > has, in this 
instance, only served to render it perplexed, 
and unintelligible. Let us observe the pro- 
gress of this etfect; and let us first consider 
thoso seven, lines, freed from all punctuation 
whatever: They will then stand thus : 

lAfiViV auii Sfot lifiXriiotieu A^iXftoi 

* • • • • 

Arguing n »v»^ avipw x»i iiqg A^iXXfvg, 

These lines will yield the following literal 
import, unpunctuated : 

Sing goddess the wrath of Achilles: son of Peleus . 
: Destraetive which imposed numberlesa afflictions on. the 
Greeks 
And sent prematurely to the grave many valiant souls 
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Of heroes and made th^m a, prey to the ddgs CHAP. 

, And bM ravenous birds but the will of Jove was accomplished ^^^ 
, Even from the time when first separated in contention 

Atrides king of men and godlike Achilles. 

If We would How punctuate these lineSf 
with a view to their direct and most obvious 
sense^ by applying the cotnmon , piiinciples of 
language to their matter^ and without any 
prepossession in the mind ; we shall pearceive, 
that they naturally divide themselv^ into ft^^a 
paragraphs, each depending upon the ageiit 
or noun by which they are severally intro- 
duced) viz. 1. the wrath of Achilles, ^c, and, 
2. the will of Jupiter, 8gc. We shall further 
perceive, that these two paragraphs are dis- 
tinguished, in a relation of opposition, by the 
disjunctive particle it, which is equivalent to 
btd, yet, nevertheless. This distinction of oppo- 
sition, marks the pre-eminence of the latter 
paragraph ; and we are sensible, that although 
the fAnvK, or infuriated will of Achilles, and its 
disastrous effects upon the Greeks, meets us 
immediately on the threshold of the poem, 
yet it is as immediately succeeded, and super- 
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Ctf At>. seded, by the will of Jupiter ^ as paramount, 
and controlling that infuriated will " from 
** the time of its first incensement .^ It will 
thus be found, that the proem, far from being 
sparing in its communication, as Wolfe and 
Heyne pretend> contains the essence of all that 
is diffused throughout the narrative, from 
thence unto the end ; and that, to those who 
possess a previous general knowledge of the 
subject which the poet proposes to celebrate ; 
as was the case of the first auditors ; , it con- 
tains, as Quintilian affirms, a compendious 
i^fication of the sum of the wtol^. Those 
lines, therefore, if , attentively and critically 
redd, will thus, in a manner, punctuate them- 
selves : 



■ V 



-:^*t. 



KfHKiN ««Jf, {l£«, HHAHlAAEXl AXIAHOr . 
o*«voi<r* Tf w-afl-i* AI02 AE TEAEIETO BOTAH, 

I ! 

ES *OT AH ra irpuru iixa^rftrvv fpi(r«vT« 
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Tius ]]^tttictuati6ii Will demand a corresponding chak 

Vli 

alteration in the translation of Pope, wfaichi 
^^, |ietliaps, be thus supplied : 

Achilles' vRATR,.to Greece the direful spring 
()f woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing! 
That wrath, which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The sbiils of mighty chiefs untimely slain^ 
Whose limbs unbttried on the hak^ shore 
Oefourtngdogs and hungry vultures tore : 
Ybt, vrotu:^ .tk'. ALKIGBTT FATHlia to fulfil 
TAe sure decree ^I ^^ resistless will, 
Ev'k from the DAT whefty rous*d to strife^ as foes 
'Atrides and AcUlks first arose ! 

I know not what sort of dijg;nity Blair 
suj^posed that a modem would require' in the 
opening of a great epic poean/ that can rise 
aliore the elevation of this. The proem, thusi 
direets : us to expept generally^ the perpetual 
adeomplMhmefd of the divine will throughotet 
tkt jwwte, whatever oppositibn it might find 
u the atigered wiU of Achilles; while th6 
. ■ ■ I ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ I 

I See p, 39. 
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CHAP, narrative lays open to us all the particulars, 
in :^l|ich that divine will was so. accomplished. 
That the first seven lines of the Grec^ were 
SO read, and so understood, in the first ages 
of the Iliad, cannot well be questioned, if 
we temperately reflect upon the simplicity of 
their construction and import; upon their 
natural connexion and dependance on each 
other; and upon their exact correspondence 
with the pervading argument of the poem 
drawn from its narrative ; and, if we duly 
weigh the little that remains of ancient autho- 
rity for fixing that primitive reading. 

The author of the treatise^ ir«pi m^ *0/»Jipou 
irdiii(rfft>?V — Of the poetry of Homer, dhows, that 
Homer was commonly understood as unitlDg 
in this poem, the. operations - of ^the'^huniaxi 
will and^ of the divine will, for the purpose of 
mculcating, the dependance of the former upmthe 
hater, " Homer/' says this writer, ", thought, 
\' as the most distinguished of the philosophers. 



' Horn. Baraes. p. 54, l^^* 
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^^ Plato, Amjtotle» and Thei^phra^tus thought cq,AP. 

VI. 

'' after him, that all Qvieats do iK)t x^oioe to pa$s 
** by £tibe aloii^ ; but th9^t son^ethi^ig depje^ds 
" upon m^o, wfep po^^§^s a frieerwijl, yet eio 
'' a9 itp b^ in jsoa^n^ n^nner combiBod with a 
'' f^eQS§sij;y. iVs whe^ a ^an^ :actii^ aficorcUng 
** ;<> ^ ^liU, fplls into jtfeat wJ^c^l is contrary 
** .U> his tdlL ^nd th^s he di^tincjtly $hows 
" ^ n^fif plapfjSi, as ii^ the beginjiing of each 
" of his >poeiQs. In the Iliad; where Ijiesay^, 
that the anger .of Achilles was ^he .cause 
of the destrucl^ipn of the Greeks ; :9,nd thei;i, 
" thitf the wiU cf Jupitfir p^e^s tff^^r £usta- 
Ij^s, iwa^y ?(ges after this writer, observed 
.much jto tljie is^me purposie: ^' J^oiae^ pne- 
'' pares the jnind for the magnjftude of hjs 
" ppem» by prouasiog innmnerable heroic 
*^ achievements.; ai^ thep subjoins, as the 
*' croum or summit of his argument — w^tayiix 
•* rky» i-uiiji^uq ocv^no-w^, that the ynll of Jupiter 

** was (iCCOmjplished — Atog f sriXsaro j3ouA»i." 

Fjom these remarks, thus much at least 
is manifest; that the proem was not consi- 
dered as proposing merely that " most short 

o 
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CHAP. *' and single subject/'* the anger of Achillea, 

VI. 

considered in itself; but, in its relation to the 
supreme will of omnipotenc€y which forms the 
crown or summit of its argument. 

Let us now observe, what has been the 
eflfect of punctuation upon those seven lines. 
It has been, to destroy the natural relation of 
the two paragraphs; by mutilating the latter, 
and divorcing it from the former. . Eustathius, 
though he was sensible that the relation of 
the divine and human wills, and the supe- 
riority of the former, was the main object in 
Homer's mind in enouncing his exordium, 
yet experienced a perplexity,^ introduced into 
the construction by some critics of an earlier 
age; which has confirmed its effect since 
the introduction of printing, rendering vexa^ 
tiously intricate what in itself is perfectly 
simple. The subject immediately mentioned, 
being the anger of Achilles ; that subject 
was at once seized upon, as containing the 

fvhole of the poet's proposition, to the ex- 

< 

' See p. 24. 
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elusion of what was to follow; just as if chap. 

VI. 

a person, on receiving an order, should run, 
away with the first half, and not wait for the 
remainder. The remsdning lines, thus divested 
of all reason for their existence, are rendered 
unintelligibly obscure; a^d the obscurity thus 
artificially induced upon them, is erroneously 
supposed to exist in them. Hence alone it 
is, that Heyne found it necessary to apprize 
his readers.; that " grammarians have raised 
*<' many questions, on the subject of the exr 
** ardium — quaestiones grammaticorum sunt 
*' plures super exordio" 

What has chiefly caused that obscurity, 
is, that the clause, A»d; ii nxsttro ^ouXfi, which 
pertains to, and introduces llie second paragraph, 
has been cut off* from it, and thrown into a 
parenthesis appended to thejSr^/. This we find 
to have been the case as early as Dio Chri- 
sostom, who closes the proem with that clause. 
A problematical question has been created by 
this confusion, with respect to the intention of 
i^ ov, which begins the following line ; and 
with respect to the verb^ tQ which it i$ to be 



1^ AN tXAMINA'HdSr O*" tttE 

CHA^. ttnd^rstood fo refet. To tesott* wiich arti- 

Vf. 

ficial difficulty, ciitidsm hds pat itsetf Qpcna a 
dispf dportidnate research, and hte oTlelrjrtepped 
ks object. Accotding -to the oommoii phra- 
seoldgy of Homw, ^ ^*, relates to ^ixiiero. Ari- 
stairchus, the tildst uticietit a^itfaoiity to which 
we can appeal^ and wh6 lived ui the sedond 
centtiry before the Chi^istlan ^era, so referied it. 
AM dth^ugh Heyne lirotild condemn his §^dg- 
mettt by an arbitrary and isaiiitnary ^entenoe 
of, " puirum cwmimid^' and would throw it 
biEidk, (With ^be 'getierality tif ^those who \pre- 
ceded him,) to io^poT<a&4^£y and tet^ti^^ yet it i^ 
certain, that iti tvt^^ instance in which Homer 
'il^es il oJ, ^s a reference of time, hk ^xw^l^js 
it, both in his liiad atid Odyssdy,^ in l&eitaaai- 
tier ih whiiih Aristardius Would uxkderstdnd dt 
^hi^te; and as th^ sitnplidty of the -sense dis- 
tinctly f^qiftites. 'Ar^ r«Aeis¥o JSaoAh, (m rbiu JCpOMv) 



^ Conf. II. viii. 295. xxiv. 638. 766. — Od. ii. 90. 
vifi. 539. XI. H^. xiv. 3'5'9. xvi. l4fe. xvii. 'I'rtS. xviii. IdO. 
'idx. ^*3. 4^6. ijri. S03. xxHi. 18. 
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Ayy^?^m* — Tke wUl of J(^t was accmplished^ <^^^^' 
from ^e tiP^^ when Atrides and Achilles tvere 
Jirst, divided lyf contention. The unknown ^utbiQr 

of the Epitome Iliados^ discovers ^e same just 

ap|>rebep$ion of that relation^ in , his vei^sion of 

tli^ P9ssag6 : 

Irani pande mihi Pelidee, diva, superbi, 
- Trbtia quee miseris injecit iunera Graecis, 

Atque amnios fortes heroum tradidit orco; ^ 

Lfi^t^autimique dedit rotstm voluon)mque trahe^dos 
f Iloram exangues inbumatis ossibus artus : 
Confiebat enim Summi sententia Jlegis, 
Ex quo contulerant discord! pectore pugnas 
Sceptiger Atrides et bello clams Achilles/ 

Thus, the proem proposes, the perpetmi 
superioriiy of the divine wiU; and it consie- 
q^entIy admonishes us, to look forward al- 
ways for that superiority, whatever contrary 
appearances might intervene. So that any 
apparent success in opposition to it, amounts 
iiit iQffect to ^ notice; that we ^all presently 
s0$ it vindicate its^ ^4 finally overcpme 



« PoeteLa|.Minoraft.T.iv..p. 617. Ed. Wernfl4Qrf. 
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CHAP, its opponent. To make good this proposi- 

VI. 

tion, it is evident that Homer could not have 
concluded his poem with the death of Hector, 
and the triumphing threat of Achilles which 
accompanied it; because, it would then have 
left Achilles in the unrestrained indulgence of 
his own will, and exulting in the accomplish- 
ment of his own determinations, in direct con- 
tradiction of that proposition. The situation 
and circumstances of Achilles at the end of 
the twenty-second book, were therefore, of 
themselves, a sufficient warrant, that the 
poet had not yet fulfilled his promise ; and, 
that if the poem had ended there, it would 
have been deficient of its promised length. 
Not, as is contrarily assumed, that it is 
luxuriant in the two following books ; an 
error, resulting necessarily from a misapprehen- 
sion of the true primary argument. The proem 
therefore, restored to its original integrity, 
directs us to expect, and to require, thai 
Achilles should be again reduced from his 
apparent state of mastery, and be finally sub- 
jected to the rule of the supreme will; as he 
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had before been reduced and subjected, in chap. 

VI. 

the great incident which forms the middle of 
the poem. That second, and final coercion 
of his will, and the demonstration of it to the 
entire satisfaction of the auditor, constitutes 
the proper eventus — tiXoj, or end of the poem ; 
according lo the principles of rule and of art, 
no less than of feeling and of taste. And 
thus, I think that I have both shown the error 
of Heyne's affirmation, " that the proposition 
''^ of the exordium does not thoroughly cor- 
** respond with the sum of the poem and 
^' narrative;" and that 1 have supplied, what 
Wolfe pronounced it impossible to supply; 
evidence, that the Iliad ought, by rule of 
art, to conclude with the funeral of Hector; 
as being the last article of the Viivine pur- 
pose, in the ordained preliminary to the de- 
struction of Troy. 

Heyne, Damm, and all those who entertain 
the hypothesis, that Homer represents Jupiter 
as having no other end in view in the action of 
the Iliad, than to give indulgence to the wishes 
and supplications of Achilles, and to accomiplish 
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ciitiP. f hat re^ditttion to his feeliitgs which he sought 

vi 

by the prayer of Thetis, caonot have ter 

fleeted, tfaait in that hypothesis they identify 

the will of Jupiter with that of Achilles; 

and thus make the Au^ |3ouXfi — the divine will, 

nothing else, in fact than the divine adaption 

of the /Utii/j^, or infuriated will of Achillesj^ with 

all its folly and all its iniquity; of whom 

Hdmer makes Nepttine prdnounce^ oti accooiit 

of that infuriated will. 

His mind is destitute of common sense. 

This unavoidable consequence of their hypo- 
thesis, becomes therefore a conclusion ad ab- 
surdum, which fundamentally destroys it. 

Thus, whether we seek the primary argu- 
nient in the narrative, or in the proem, we 
find it to be the same in each ; viz. " the 
" sure and irresistible power of the divine 
" will, over the most resolute and determined 
** will of man; demonstrated in the case of 
/' Achilles." 

That this great doctrine is not merely a 
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fMrdlf aceniing ff6m the d.rgume!it; or» ad a cuap. 
leamed author expresses it, " pietatis pr^cep- "^ 
*^ turn non nisi m ti^ -arocf^ita traditumf^ but 
that ii is the tery substautiye argument it^ 
self upon which the whole poem is fbunded; 
i^ e¥ident frOtti these two considerations « 
Fireity that it is the Express proposition of 
ihi proem, freed from the bonds of punctua* 
tion, which have so long disabled it from 
dedaring its meaning* Secondly* that all 
the ^veiits which succeed each other in 
th^ narrative, tend to deitiionstfate that one 
gr^t i&acred fact> and nothing eke ; and* that 
the final and entire establishment of that de- 
monstration^ is the end of the poem. Within 
the compass of this one argument, are em«- 
braCed all its details ; all itd speciosa mira- 
cttkt^ its Various, crowded, tumultuary^ and 
splendid particulars; which, as in the real 
World from which they are so exquisitely 
copied, appear to proceed by chance and 
without order; while the overruling and re- 



frry.-r. .... ... 



• Bruckeri Hist. Crit. Philosoph. T. i. p. 430. 
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CHAP, gulating will, rarely affords evidence of its 

VI. 

plans, except by the determination of ca- 
tastrophes* Not reversely, as the common 
hypotheses assume; that religious allusions 
are only introduced incidentally, to give ele- 
vation to a favourite tale. Homer selected, 
with -consummate judgment, a case which 
occurred in traditional story, to ground his 
great argument; and which, in his hands, it 
was eminently calculated to sustain. That 
case occurred, in the progress of the Trojan 
war. But, that the history of that war was 
Arery secondary in the contemplation of Homer, 
is manifested by this fact; that, although it 
had lasted for upwards of nine years, he has 
left his readers almost in perfect ignorance 
of the particular events which preceded or 
followed the short space of forty-two days, 
within the compass of which, he found that 
incident which supplied him with his rich 
and fruitful argument. 

I shall conclude this article, with a brief 
collation of the main arguments of Homer s 
two poems. 
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" Of stories, or poetical fables," says Aiis- chap. 
to tie, ** some are simple, and some complicated; ^^' 
** that of the Iliad is simple, and that of the 
" Odyssey, complicated." The simplicity of 
the main action of the Iliad, has been thoroughly 
exposed in this, and the two preceding chap- 
ters; it consists, simply, in the bringing an 
honourabk, and honoured, death upon Hector, 
by the instrumentality of Achilles. The main 
action of the Odyssey, is twofold ; the bringing 
prosperity upon ,Ulysses, and destruction upon 
the suitors: which two operations work to- 
gether, and are mutually complicated with each 
other. The primary argument of the Iliad, 
is the irresistible power of the divine will 
over the most vigorous energy of the human ; 
that of the Odyssey, is the sure, though tardy 
blessing of heaven upon patient trust in divine 
aid, and its vengeance upon continued contempt 
of its judgments. 

The latter poem has its beginning, in the 
desolate and apparently hopeless condition of 
Ulysses in the island of Ogygia, on the one 
hand; and in the apparently secure and tri- 
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CHAP, umphant state of the stuitors in Itbdca^ o&the 

VI. 

other. It finds its middle^ in . th,e return of 
Ulysses to Ithaca; which points out to the 
expectation, at one and the same time^ the 
termination of his disasters, and of the 
security of the suitc»*s. It attains its; end^ in 
the destruction of the suitors on one hand ; and 
in the establishment of Ulysses in prosperity 
and peace, on the other. Nothing can foe more 
perfect, or more easily intelligible, than this 
structure; according to those principles of 
reason and of nature, which Aristotle has 
reduced into rules of art. Yet, it i& in no one 
particular of those principles more perfect, 
or more easily intelligible, than the Iliad, if 
the latter poem be viewed according to the 
rule of the true primary argument which it 
discloses ; and which presents a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, of its simple action, as dis- 
tinctly marked, and as truly corresponding 
to those principles and rules, as in the com' 
pkx action of the Odyssey. The absence of 
Ulysses — his presence — and the intermediate 
point of his return, which introduces the 
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latter, are not more distinctly marked in the chab. 

VI. 

Odyssey ) than the inactien of Acfailles — his 
action — and the intermeiMdte p^int 'df iihe ^ath 
af Patrodws, whidi introduces ^e latter, are 
ddstinctly mkri^ed in th^ Iliad. The ultimate 
eflFects, df the presence xyi the one, and of the 
action of the other, are equally perfected by 
the rule oi the divine purpose; wbich is the 
governing argument in both poems. 

When Wolfe, therefore, imagised ttet be 
saw so v^t a disparity 'nt the merits of the 
two structures, and so tnanifest a ^iperiority 
in that ctf the Odyssey; the errw of his view 
proceeded, solely from his own unequal know- 
ledge cff the primary argument of each. Bift, 
"when both those arguments are equally known, 
and are judiciously compared, a very different 
estimation of tbeor comparattive excellencies 
will be formed; and tiie mind will probably 
'be disposed to concur wstfa Arktotle, in as- 
signing that pre-eminence to the Iliad, i^ich 
Wdfe has magistmaily adjudged to the Odys- 
sey. " The more excellent fable, or argu- 
'* ment," says Aristotle, " will be that which 
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CHAP. '' is simpk, or single, not as some say, that 
'' which is twofold; and in which the transi- 
'' tion is made, not from ill fortune to good, 
" but, on the contrary, from good fortune to 
" evil ; not in consequence of any depravity, 
'' but of some great error; and that, rather 
*' in a good than in a bad character."^ This 
description plainly portrays the action of the 
Iliad, viewed according to instrumental and 
apparent causes. For, the extreme ferocity 
with which Achilles perpetrated the slaughter 
of Hector, was solely occasioned by the error 
of Hector; in permitting himself to exercise 
a similar ferocity, in the slaughter of Patroclus. 
Again : " I place in the second rank," says he, 
*^ that kind of fable to which some assign 
" thie\first i*ank; that which is of a double 
" construction, like the Odyfesey, and which 
** ends in opposite events, to the good, and 
** to the bad characters. That this passes for 
*' the best, is owing to the weakness of the 
*' spectators; to whose wishes, the poets ac- 



* Poetic, c. 13. 
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" commodate their productions."^ And Lon- chap. 

VI 

ginus was certainly of the same opinion, when 
he pronounced; that the Odyssey is only the 
epilogue of the Iliad-- ov yap oXa' n TH2 lAIAAOS 



^ Poetic, c. 13. " Longin, Toup. p. 37. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE NATURE OF THE EFFICIENT AGENT/ IN THE VAfN ACTION 

OF THE POEM. 

CHAP. W.B shall be jnore sensible of the force pf the 

VII. 

foregoing exposition of the primary argument, 
if we inquire somewhat more particularly into 
the natures of the efficient and instrumental 
agents in the main action of the poem ; and 
into the mode, by which the influence of the 
former is exercised upon the latter. 

Aristotle observes, TA XnOTAAIA fAaXurra 

voinrng 'OfAtipog uv^ — "Homer was pre-eminent 
" as a poet of things serious and important.'' 
We have ample evidence, in the argument 
which we have deduced fi'om the Iliad, to 
convince us ; that the mere exciting pleasure, 
or even admiration, in his hearers, by the recital 
of a tale of heroic achievement, was not Homer's 
sole, nor his principal, object in composing 

* Poet. c. 4. 
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that poem. His main design^ was to impart chap. 
tb them that sublimer pleasure^ which arises 
from exalted notions in religion and. morals; 
and to effect this^ he employed, as a means, 
a narrative of peculiar interest in their tra-. 
ditions. Twining remarks, ** what Aristotle 
" regarded as the peculiar end of epic poetry, 
" he has no where distinctly said/'f But thq 
same writer is of opinion, " that he held the 
" end of the epic poem to be; according to 
" the description of Bishop'^Hurd, '/jprfmrflP^iow, 
" produced by grandeur of design and variety^ 
** of incidents, and sustained by all the energy 
" and minute particularity of description''' 
But a consideration of the peculiar nature, 
and of the unity, of the govemitig arguments 
in the two poems of Homer, must convince us, 
that this description is defective, as it relates 
to him. His- end' was certailily, to' enforce his 
arguments J which consist of some of the loftiest 
doctrines of religion ; and, therefore, instruction^ 
in those ddctrihes, from which indeed sublime 



r 

T ■ >^ ..... 



' Twinmg's Ari9totle, p. 563. 

P 
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CUAP. admiration must result, was his chief design 
•ftt 

in selecting them. And we may be assured » 

that Whatever vrz^ the peculiar end of Homer's 
Epopoeas, i^as held to be the end of epic 
poetry in general^ by Aristotle ; who has dis- 
Jilayed such intimacy with the mind of Homer, 
and who presents him as the most perfect 
model of an epic poet. It will then follow, 
Aat the description of Bishop Hurd is de- 
iectire, in excluding mstructum from the means 
enumerated as necessary for producing admira- 
tion in epic poetry. 

Twiningi however, thinks, that " the giving 
** greater pleasure was, in Aristotle's view, 
'* the great end of the art, and of all its 
** branches;" without supposing any ottier 
causes of that pleasure, than grandeur of de- 
sign, variety of incidents, and particularity 
dif description. And he adds, ''nor does he 
'^ any where appear to me to give aJxy coun- 
'^ tenance to an idea, which rational cariticism 
^* has nolf pretty well exploded -^ that taiUty 
" and instruction are the end of poetry. That 
" it may indeed be renderedi in some degree. 



44 
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:'V useful aj>d improvmg, Bonfc will deiiy ; aonfi^ ghat^ 
^^ that it ought to be lUade w if it c^. Buti 
*' that the chief end of poetry is to instrudt-r^ 
'^ thd.t Homer wrote his Ui^d ou pur|>oi^ to 
^each mankifid fhe nd^hkf of discord O/mmg 
chiefs, apd hi6 Ody^^ey^ to prove to thiim 
y the advantage of staying fti home and taking 
*^ care of their famili^^ this is ^q manife$tly 
'' absurd, that pne is t^ally astoa^ished to see 
^' so tnany writers, one after the other, dis- 
.^' cbursifig gravely i^ drfenqe pf it"* 

In this passage, we receive a curms tes^ 
timoiDy of the exteut to wMoh error itiay be 
<liflbsed, firoiXi the Prror of ja first prineiple. 
The priueiple of earror ;h0rQ, m a fel«e view 
<rf Homer's primtcry a^gumeolss; and because 
it would J>e mMif^ptly absund to MippcMse 
iiiat he idmad at t|^ particular insttuctiiw 

here stated, under a false view of those ar- 
guments, it is to be inferred, that he did 
not aim at Instruction at all. But, i^lce the 
right view of both his arguments, and it wiD 



^ Twining^s Aristotle, p. ^61. 
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CHAP, be equally absurd to deny^ that instruetibn^ 

Vlli 

and sublime instructioni was his principal 
design. 

Although Aristotle has not "distinctly 
" said/' yet he has very sufficiently signified', 
What he regarded as the end of epic poetry; 
and of all poetry. He considered ^* poetry, 
" under all its varieties, as ?l creative, art (ac- 
cording to its etymon); the products of which; 
are imitations or representations of things," 
moral or material. He tells us, "that those 
" imitations pvodnce pleasure ; and that the cause 
" of the pleasure which they produce, is an 
" innate desire in all men> to karn.^^ This 
is the abstract of his simple theory. 

He thus tells us, that all poetry represents 
something to the mind which it easily teams ; 
and that the lesuning of that something pro- 



tt 



.€< 



' fVovDiia in MM « TUf r^ymhoi nOIHSI^ — wet^at rvy^ 
^awvaif ovvm MIMHSEIS to dvyoXov. Poet. C. 1. ^ »«» t» 
XAIPEIN TOK fAifAfifAaa-i frarrai. — ^AITION h xai tovtov, ort 
MAN9ANEIN ov fAOtot tok f (Xoo-ofoK *HAISTON, aAX« ««» 
TOK A^XoK o/«o»«f<. C. 4. 
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duces pleasure. For he elsewhere tells us^ chap. 

vii. 
/' that the mind feels no pleasure in hearing that 

'* which is so obvipus as not. to. exercise. the 
/* thoughts^ or that which is so obscure as to 
*^ be unintelligible to it ; but only those things 
** from which arises knowledge — i ymfniymreny 
** either at the moment when they, are uttered^ 
''.or at least presently after, for it. is like 
•** leaTTung'^r^inxon y«P oiok taaSho-k : otherwise we 
•* learn nothing.^" Thns, then, the gratification, 
arising from knowledge admiliistered to the 
mind by the proper artifice of poetry, is the 
proper end of poetry in general^ according to 
the opinion of Aristotle. That innate desire 
to learn, he generalizes so as to embrace, every 
kind of knowledge, and aU classes of man- 
kind; for he says, '- thart to, Ifiarn, is the 
-''greatest pleasurCj not to philosophers only, 
" but equally to all men/' He, therefore, 
extends to all men the same sense, which, in 
philosophers, is gratified by the acquirement 
of the sublimest qualities of knowledge. 



' Rhetpr. iii. c. 10. 
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CHAP. Twining endeavours to explain away the 
inetining of the word fAahkavM^-^to learns in 
this position of Aristotle, and to reduce it 
t6 the mere senise df recognising what we 
iolready kndw; but in order to do' this, he 
is obliged to violate the proposition of the 
philotopher. He says, *^ Aristotle is not 
*^ speaking here of reasoners or inquireris, 
" but of the vulgar, the generality of man- 
" kind; whom he eji^ressly opposes tx^^ phild- 
*'. sophers."* But, do the words " not i to 
''philosophers onlyy but equally to all meii,V 
c^o^d the latter to the former? On the con- 
trary, they uMte -both under one general cha^ 
tacter. This is one of the numerous in^ 
stances, in which we see the most learned 
tain hurried aWay by system, so as not td 
notice what ifii before their eyes. Whkt Aris- 
totle meant by /AttvO«vct^ «^ to kam^ will b6 
best explained by the words of Cicero, le*- 
specting the satiie inndte appetite . of th^ 
mind. ** A desiite to inquire; and to seek 



' P. 187. 
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'' foir truth, is the most proiBiii^nt ch$^rHPter cbap* 
'* in the aature of na^ft. VP^hen wq a^e frpg 
'^ from ' the imppFjt^nit^s of out pepessary 
*' cares and odeupatipns, we then are eag(er 
** to see, to hear, to learn sqinethii^g — afiquid 

^' Videre, audire, oMkcere^ and we thi^tik 

• I, 

'' tb^ ktiowledge of things occult or ^ 
** Tmxih\& -^ cQgnitiimffm rerufip, aut occultarum, 
^* aut admiraUlmm, necessary to our happi^f^ess. 
** From whence we in»y undi^stand, ^h^t 
" whatever is true, simple, and genuine, is 
'' of all thiQgs, the most suited to the nature 
" of man."* There can be no question, tjiat 

* 

tl^e ifMifieivi^y of Aristotle intended the . same 
thing as the addiscere of iCicerp, in this passajge« 
Anstptle, mdjBpd, iU^strates his propositioi^ 
by minute and trifling objects of ki^Q>^ledge; 
but it is only in order to show, tiiat the fnim^est' 
o^ect ^hich attracts the s^ttention of the vulgar; 
a^d the grandest object which engages the cqqt 
t^mplation of philosophers, beaf on^ pommoA 
relatipp tQ the mind^ lliat of knwlpdge. 



' De Off. i. c. 4. 
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But the objects of knowledge are various, 
both in quality and degree; they may be 
good or bad» important or trivial; wherefore 
Aristotle ' observes, '^ that the subjects of 
" poetry vary, according to the respective 
** qualities and dispositions of poets. That 
** those poets who are of an exalted inind — 
** ol trcfAtroTf^oi, represent good and great actions, 
'* and the fortunes of good and great men; 
'' those, on the other hand, who are of a low 
*' mind — pI tvrtXEtmpo}, occupy themselves with 
^' the actions of bad men, and in composing 
*' defematory pciems; as the former, in com- 
*^ posing hymns, and encomiums of illustrious 
** persons."^ Of those ^iiMtonpoiy or poets of 
exalted, minds ; among whom alone are found 
epic poets, who treat of ra «TsrouJai«, things 
grave and important ; Homer stands the first, 
both in time and in place. And here it may 
be observed by the way, that the very 
name of epic implies instruction ; for, the an- 
cient and Homeric sense of mo^^ as also of 



' lb. c. 4. 
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fiuSof, was, manitum, consilium^ And, as fAvtot chap. 
did not originally denote, merely, fictitious 
tales; but, imtructivety fictitious tales; so, 
twtx signified poems, in which serious instruc- 
tion and admonition was conveyed in a skilful 
and artful narrative, representing some adequate 
example. The greater is the poet, the more 
he will concern himself with the quality of 
the knowledge, which he shall impart. The 
knowledge which Homer's poetry imparted, 
was of the sublimest quality ; and the superior 
pleasure which it produced, arose from the 
sublimity of its instruction, which was emi- 
nently engaged in those high matters which 
Cicero calls '^ occult and admirable '' And hence 
it will be evident ; that Aristotle s idea of 
the end of a perfect epic poem, was to pro- 
duce such pleasure of admiration, as is ex- 



' Ut semel huic rei assuescat lector, monendus est, 

sexcenties generali vocabulo uti poetam, ubi convenieDS 

sententiis notio certa aliqua est elicienda. Ita, ivo^, /AvOof, 

est pro monito, consUio, jusso et mandato^ minis, precibus. 
Heyne. not. ad II. i. 216 — 222. 
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CtfAP. 
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- But the objects of knowledge are van 
both in quality and degree; they ma-i 
good or bad, important or trivial ; wl^ 
Aristotle -observes, " that the sub|> . 
" poetry vary, according to the i\- ra 
" qualities and dispositions of poc: 
" those poets who are of an exalti„ .c-^-s. 
" at vtfuwrifot, represent good and gi\ ^ i 
" and the fortunes of good and -^ 

" those, on the other hand, who ^gt 

" mind — o! EurrXfa-Ttpot, occupy di ^^^m 

" the actions of bad men, and ^^^^ 
" defamatory poems; as the (•< ^^^^ 
" posing hymns, and encomii ^^ 

" persons."' Of those ffifiv-- ^^^ 

exalted minds; among whoii, ^^^^ 

epic poets, who treat of rj. ^^^ 

grave and important ; Homc-i ^^ 

both in time and in place. -^ 

be observed by the way _j^».^ 

name of epic implies iitfttii' 

cient and Honie) 
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CHAP. cite4 by the sublime and Tarious instructito 
imparted in the epi^ poemi» of Homer; and 
that hevcdnsidered, 6kill in design, rairiety ixt 
incident, and energy in description, aa the 
means of art proper to poetry, by whieb ihait 
instruction was to be conveyed . 

It is Well, and pertin^itly obserred by 
Blair; that *' whosoever sits down to read 
*' Homer, must consider, that he is going to 
'« read the most ancient book in the world,' 
'* next to the Bible."^ In perusing that book, 
nothing is more striking than the similarity 
of manners and maitims which it exhibits; 
with those recorded in &at only other book 
more ancient than itself. Treatises have been 
livritten to collect the numerous instances of 
those points of resemblance, but none of them 
with more laborious research or better sue-* 
cess, than the little work entitled " Homerus 
*Ej3par^«»^;"* in which, the learned and pious 



-»-»^ 



' Leeture 43. 

' Ske^ Comparaiio Homeri cum Scriptoribys Sacri9i quoad 
normam loqueodi. Auct. Zach. Bogan, e Coll. C. C, Oxon. 
1658. 
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author has * thoroughly attoined his object; chapi 
which was to show, not what some specu- 
lative writers have attempted to deduce frpm 
thatrresemblance, that Homer inunt have be?b 
acquainted with our sacred volumes; jbut^ 
the undemable fact, of the close kindred tbat 
subsisted in the age of Homer, between the 
prevailing cdnceptions and modes, of expres- 
sion of Asiatic Greece, and thosd of the his* 
torical times and .places of our sacred Scrip? 
tures. This analogy reveals itself in almost 
every page; in domestic and civil usages^ 
in military apparatus, in religious ceremonies 
and seAtimeats, in moral precepts, in prot 
v^rbial allusions, and eveb in the simplicity 
of pritnitive asiiociations aiid phrases.. Nor 
is it diflicult to account for that kindred;; 
sihce both were descended from th^ taqi^ 
p^triamhal source, and were uot v^ry re^ 
motely situated from each oth^r in point (pi 
geographical position. When we read i? 
Hotner, of 

Jove's wondrous bow • 

Placed as a sign to man amd'^the clouds ; 
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ip»o-o'4y EMxoff;, ^ r'i K^o^i*;v 

can we with good reason doubt, that - we 
discern a traditional vestige of that ndost 
ancient patnarchal record, in which we read : 
'' I do set my bow in the' clouds, and it 
** shall be for a sign of a covenant between 
" me and the earth.*' It would be a most 
pleasing and profitable exercise, to trace the 
several features of this resemblance in all those 
various particulars ; but it would be foreign 
to my present purpose, and would divert the 
thoughts from the direct channel in which, 
and from the scope towards which, I am 
desirous to keep the attention of my reader 
fixed. I shall therefore confine my observa- 
tion to those analogies, by which the theology 
of Homer, clearly distinguishable from the 
popular theology of his age, reveals its rela- 
tion to the traditional religion derived from 
the sacred patriarchal ages. 

In nothing do we find the vestiges of that 

^■^P^i— W^— ^— ^P^^i^l^^*^ ■■■II ■ M W illi liai^i— ^— ^1^1^^— ■ MM 

> II. xi. 27. 
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patriarchal original more notable^ than in the chap. 

VII 

sublime^ conceptions of religion which per- 
vade the poems of Homer; and which tend» 
in an eminent degree, to purify the vulgar 
superstition with which they are mingled. 
Idt ihem, we find an established recognition 
of the divine supremacy/ omnipotence,^ and 
omniscience ; ^ of the inscrutability of the divine 
counsels;^ of the divine justice in punishing,? 



•f waat OrqToi^ Kcti a^ataroicnf atctO'att, II. xii. 241. 

Let us obey the will of mighty JoVe, 
Monarch of men below and gods above ! 

Od. iv. %21. 
As Jove ordsdnSy shall good ov ill ensue ; 

* * ■ ■ 

Whose pow'r unlimited can all things do. 

Od. XX. 75. 
To thundering Jove: for well lie all things knows. 

* Page 134, 6. 

»9^f»movi tfof»p xai ntvTUiy oq r»( afMiprvi, Od. xiii. 213. 
Vengeance is Jove's, whose eye o*er all extends ; 

» 

Whose arm will punish whosoe'er offends. 



JJ2.2 - ^^ BXAMI;NAXION OF THE 

.^HAF. mercy in tmrdoniog/ and pow^r in deliverkig.* 

VI|. 

It v^ the rich abundwcQ of thefe great smd 
importtnt truths, so. peri^ieuo^sly and forcibly 
caociTeyedt th)it iiendered the volumes of Hpmqr» 
to the peQple t>f Greece in anoiei^t . times, a 
sort of sacred K^<^6. '' Hotn^r/' says Macip- 
bius, /' is the fount £^d origin of all divine dis^ 
f' coveries/*— He has so crowded his whole 
'' poetry with memorabb sentences/' adds 



* arftmrot h ri »•» Oioi avroi -— 

X»0>0>ofAiye», tri atiy rif vwt^nif utu kf»Mfvn» II. ix. 493* 

The gods (the only great, and only wise,) 
Are mo/d by offerings, vows, and sacrifice ; 
Offending man their higli compassion wins, 
And daily prayers atone fofr daily sins. 

* ^iia Oio( y t^tXu9 Ken Ti}Xo6iy a»^|pa aauaat, Od« ill. 231 • 

God, with equal ease. 
Near or afar, delivers whom he please. 

' Homems divinanim onmiiim iavemtioDiim fens et origo. 
L. ii. c. 10. . 
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the same writer^ '^ that aU his . saying^ are cha?« 
*' become proverbs, in the mouths of all tiaen/'* 
Thosei truths are indeed the prim^Lry .parts of 
the cotaposition ; all the other parts being 
contrived and condueted with a view to es- 
tablish, enforce, and give prominence to those 
grave and weighty interests. Homer him- 
self, who delivered them, was assuredly not 
leiss conscious of their magnitude and im* 
pkirtance than those who read them in his 
poems; and therefore we may be sure, that 
they held the same pre-eminence in his mind 
above all matters of inferior concernment, 
which they must ever bold in the minds of 
his auditors or readers. So that when his 
poems exhibit k series of human actions 
tending to illustrate and substantiate those 
great truths, the actions are secondary and 
subordinate, and the truth is the primary ar- 
gument governing the narrative. 



' Honierus omnem poesim suam ita senientiis farsit, nt 
singula ejus awof^iyiAaret vice proYerbiorum iu omnium 
ore fuD£^tvr. L. v. c. 16. 
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Hence it was^ that the ancients contem- 
plated him *^ as the high and towering. 
*^ summit, from whence all the springs, rivers, 
^' nay, the universal sea of knowledge, drew 
'' their elemental substance. As the cause, 
'^ by whose operation all instruction was 
^' derived into common life/'^ As such, his 
poems were continually cited by all the 
eminent teachers issuing out of the great 
Ionian school ; the most illustrious of whom, 

Socrates, entitles him, (rofuraroi xai d'cioraro; ^ — 

most wise, and most divine. 

From him they likewise drew the remark- 
able doctrine which I have already noticed; 
of the freedom of the human will, yet of the 
influential controul of that will exercised by 
the supreme will.^ What renders that doc- 



hitatvi a» OfAnifoq Xtyoiro, — ^»' o» ii r aXkn wathia waaa «•«- 

^xftfir IK Toi» fiiov. — Dion. Halic. T. r. p. 187. T. vi. 
p. 756. Reisk. 

* Plat. Alcib. 2. c. 7. » P. 193. 
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trine especially observable/ in the view we chap; 

VIL 

have taken of the primary argument, is, that 
it discloses another remarkable correspond-, 
ence with the primitive patriarchal doctrines 
in religion. In the same '. manner that we 
read indifferently in the Scripture; that 
" Pharaoh hardened his heart,'' and that 
**^ God hardened the heart of Pharaoh;'' so we 
read indifferently in Homer, that Achilles 
hardened his heart, and that the gods har- 
dened the heart of Achilles. In the same 
short speech, Ajax says of Achilles ; 

ayptov iv trrfiiiiTiri Osro fAsyotXrirofa ivfAov* 

Achilles makes bis iron»beart retain 

Its stubborn purpose. - . : \ 

and to Achilles ; 

i 

The gods tbat unrelenting beart have steeled^ 

. i 

» II. ix. 624 and 632. 
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CHAP. Tliis is exaetly, Cwp^x^y fu» ro ixauffitty, TOUTtt #fi 
nil£ ^uvaTTiiy t« x»TnyayxiBcr/b|f»oji — far a /pec-'WiU 

to exist, yet to be in same menf or other conmeted 
with a necessity,^ or superior influence. A ques- 
tion of awful &6t» into which the mind of man 
can make no advanoes ; but from whence we 
may perceive, how much light the religious 
notions of Homer may derive from a disiMreet 
and judicious comparison with those primitive 
notions, of which we possess so authentic a 
record m that only volume which is mespe 
ancient thsm his own. 

From the entertainment of all those sublime 
truths, resulted a consequence deserving of 
our most sferious co^deiatioa, but wl^ich is 
not adequately ppintecjl o^t for attention: that 
Homer recognised no such aige^cy ip the 
universe, as tu^^ — fortune or chance ; and that 
the word does not once occur, either in the 
Iliad or the Odyssey. Macrobius remarked: 
'^ Homer would not acknowledge what is 
" called /ortowe ; he ^scribes the government 



' Page 193. 
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** and direction of all things to God ahme, chap. 
^* whom he denominates iAo$pm, Fate; so that 
** the word tv^i* is not mentioned in any part 
** of the volume of Homer. Whereas Virgil, 
^' on the contrary, not only mentions and 
'' acknowledges it, but moreover ascribes to 
^* it the attribute of omnipotence.''^ On which 
account, Macrobius considers Virgil as having, 
in this particular, '^ departed from the schod of 
'' Horner''^ Eustathius informs us, that the 
same remark had been made » more ancient 
times. '' The ancients, he says, pointed out for 
'^ observation; that although Homer was ac- 
'^ quainted with the verb xMyjuv to happen, yet 
'* he was ignorant of the noun -rv^ir, chance or 



* ForUmam Homenis nesdre maluit, et soli Deo, quern 
Mo»pa» vocaty omnia regenda committit; adeo ut hoc vocabu* 
Ittm Tv^D in nulla parte Homerici voluminis nominetur. Con- 
tra VirgiliuB non solum novit et meminit, sed omnipotent 
Ham quoque eidem tribuit. L. v. c. 16. 

* In nonnuQis ah Homerica secta baud scio casune an 
sponte descisset. lb. 
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CHAP. *^ fortune.^ ^ Yet, we meet with it ip the 

VII. 

Theogmy of Hesiod : 

In Pindar, it also occurs several times, but ge- 
nerally with reference to a divine power : o-«T«f»« 
TM^ifiy tsraig Aiog — conservative fortufie, daughter 
of Jupiter.^ It was not until after the latest of 
these great poets, that the word was brought 
" to signify among the Greeks, as Suidas 
" speaks, the unprovidential government of the 
" world :''^ for, such was that issue of philo* 
sophy, of which the apostle says, ^a<rxovT«? 'nvoii 
&opbif tfAWfaiAn^ocv — " professing themsdves to be 
" wise, they became fools.'' * What is here said 



' on TO mq rvx^^ oPOfMt ovk oth» 'O^^pof. — 0^/xciovyra» oi 
flra^alol, on to fAt» ^[Mt to Tt;;^fiv, oi^c *0/Aiipof , rvx,'*!* h owiti, to 
IX Tov TovToi; fvifJMroq otoiMt, 878, 7.— fflto-w", »a» TO trv^i xat 
iTv^nwi' n^uif rvxnf •v Aiyii. 1494. 23. 

* V. 360. » 01. xvi. 3. 

'f^X^y •■*? EXXijo-if ar^o»oi|To( xo^fiot; houtmcriq, — in V. Tv;^. 

» Rom. i. 22. 



J 
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of rvxn — fortune, is equally true 6f (j^uer*?— chap. 

VII. 

nature ; which was an agency totally unknown 
to Homer, and is,, in fact, as Lactantius ob- 
serves, only another name for the same imar 
ginary agency.^ The " fortuna guhernans^ 
and the " natura creatrLv,'' of the Lucretian 
school, were fictions of a later day ; into which 
men seduced themselves, when (as the same 
learned father remarks) ** commuriem sapient iam 
'' non tenerent* — they no longer retained 
*' the common wisdom of the earlier ages." Or, 

• • • t 

in the language of Horace, '' insaniefdis'dum 
^' sapientia consulti errarentT^ 

Here, then, is another notable analogy, 
between Homer's poems and our ancient Scrip- 
tures; that, as xMyri and ^uo-*? — chance and 
nature, are not to be found in the latter, so 
neither are they to be found in the former. 
Homer, therefore, saw and acknowledged in 



' Eundem tamen interdum naturam, interdum fortunam 
vocant. L. iii. c. 28. 

* lb. c. 27, » Od. 1. i. 34. 
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CHAP, all things, the interventioii and govenunent 
^^ of the Sapreme Roler of the nnivime- 

But althoogh Homer possessed and im- 
parted all these lofty doctrines, it is never- 
tfaeless as certain as it is astonishing, that he, 
at the same time, ascribed all those sublime 
attributes to the fictitious personage of the 
popular theology, whom the Greeks deno- 
minated Zcuf, and to whom the Latins gave the 
name oi Jupiter. It is the mwe necessary to 
insist upon this feet, that we may not ap- 
pear to foster a subtUty which Cowper at- 
tempted to establish; that Homer has made 
a distinction in his poem, between the fabulous 
Zm, and a me supreme God, to whom he 
ascribed those truly divine attributes. It 
would be a species of pious firaud, to coun- 
tenance this subtilty by neglecting to expose 
it; which has no foundation in truth, and which 
Cowper grounds upon a single passage, un- 
collated with another, which would at once 
have revealed its fallacy. In Odyssey, xiv. 
444, Homer makes Eumaeus say to Ulysses : 
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•EOX it to jutfH iif(rUf T0 ^ imnty CHAP. 

Which Cowper thus translates : 

God giveSy and God denies, 
At his own will; for ke is Lord cfail.^ v< 539. 

And he subjoins the following comment in a 
note. ** 9fdt — withimt a relative^ and con- 
'^ sequently signifying Qod, in the abstract, 
'* is not unfrequently found in Homer; though^ 
" fearing to give offence to serious minds 
'^ unacquainted with the original, I have not 
'' always given it that force in the translation. 
" Bnt^ here, ike setitiitiefit is such as ^fises the 
" sense intended by the author, with a |yre- 
" cifiiob (hat leaves no option4 It is observ- 
'' able, too, that -^ ^ar^ii yap ditMr»^ (he eon 
'^ do all things,) is an s^cription of power, 
'^ such as the poet iiever ms^kes to his Jupiter.'^ 
Yet, if he had (rttfy turned to Odyssey iv. 237, 
he would haV6 fQttM the verjr same ascriptioia 
6f po\^er iqade expitessly to Jupiter, and itt 
tbe same Words: 
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CHAP, religious opinions^ iis^ in anafterage, happtoed 

VII. 

to Socrates; and he may have fastened upon 
the chief personi^e in that theology^ characters 
dispropwtionately sublime, in the expectatioiii 
that the manifest discordancy of the two would 
eventually cause the fiction tp fidl and dis^ 
appear, and leave the mind solely engaged 
with the reality of the divine truth; as was 
afterwards the case in the Ionian school of 
philosophy, of which he may be justly ac« 
counted the remote author, since its appeals 
were always made to his authority. And 
thus we find an easy, and a probable ex- 
planation of those apparent '^ absurdities and 
'' contradictions in Homer;" which Hume 
could only account for, by referring them to 
a general '^ propensity to adulation in re- 
" ligionists.'' 

There are other doctrines of our ancient 
sacred writings, of which manifest features may 
be traced in the poems of Homer ; especially, 
in the particular argument which we are now 
considering. Of these, I shall instance the 
following : 



£€ 
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1. The doctrine conyeyed in those words: chap* 
The heart of the king is in the hand of the 



** Lordy and he tumeth it whithersoever he tdU.^^ 

2. That contaiaed in the proposition : '' If 
'' a man will not turn, God wHl whet his sword: 
^* He hath bent his bow, and made it ready. ^'^ 

3. That which teaches, that man is often 
punished in the divine compliance with his 
prayer; as in the case where it is said: 
'^ He gaoe them their desire, and sent a glut 
'^ withal into their souls.'' ^ This is a case 
familiar to the experience even of the heathen 
world. The Roman satyrist has observed : 

Quid tarn dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatus non poeniteat, votique peractif 
Evertere domos totas, optanti^s ipsis^ 
Dii fadles/ 

What flchemey what prm/cr, dost fhoa so well pursiie. 
But ihouy thy scheme, thy prayer ^ may'st shordy rue? 
What ruin oft the suppliant has incurr'd. 
From gods too yielding to the prayer prefen'dl 



« Prov.xxi. 1. • Ps. vii. 11. 

• Ps. cvL 15. * Jurenal. Sat x. 
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CHAP, religious opinions, as, in anafterage, happened 

Tn. 

to Socrates; and he may have fastened upon 

the chief personi^ in that theology, characters 
dispropwtionately sublime, in the expectation^ 
that the manifest discordancy of the two woidd 
erentually cause the fiction tp ^1 and dis^ 
appear, and leave the mind solely engaged 
with the reality of the divine truth; as was 
afterwards the case in the Ionian school of 
philosophy, of which he may be justly oc* 
counted the remote author, since its appeals 
were alt^ys made to his authority. And 
thus we find an easy, and a probable ex- 
planation of those apparent *^ absurdities and 
'' contradictions in Homer;" which Hume 
could only account for, by referring th^ol to 
a general '^ propensity to adulation in re- 
" ligionists." 

There are other doctrines of our ancient 
sacred writings, of which manifest features may 
be traced in the poems of Homer ; especially, 
in the particular argument which we are now 
considering. Of these, I shall . instance the 
following : 
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sitions ; " The wrath of man shall praise theeT^ chap. 

VII. 

*' and, " For this cause I have raised thee up, 
'* to show in thee my power '^^ 

5. That propounded in the declaration: 
** My ways are not as your ways, neither are 
** my thoughts as your thoughts.''^ 

The principles of all these several doctrine, 
may be distinctly recogmsjed in the mind of 
Homer ; and will continually suggest tl\emselves 
to the mind of the reflecting reader, when he 
comes to consider the mode, by which the, 
influence of the efficient agent is exercised, 
upon the instrumental s^ent, throughout thQ 
poem. 



» Ps. Ixxvi. 10. » Exod. ix. la ' Is. Iv. 9. 






286 AN EXAMINATION OF THE 

CHAP; To. the same purpose, is the reflection of Va- 

VET 

lenus Maximus: " We often seek in our 
*'^. prayers, that which it would be far better 
'** for. us not to obtain. O mind of mortal } 
•« men! in what extensive errors thou scat- 
" terest thy blind prayers!"^ The dialogue 
of Plato, entitled the second Alcibiades, turns 
wholly upon this subject. ^* Thinkest thou 
y not, asks Socrates, that there is need of 
'' the utmost prudence and precaution in sup- 
f^ plicating the gods ? lest what we ignorantly 
.'^ solicit as good, should prove, in the issue, 
" to be calamitous. — Many,'' says he, " de- 
" sire to unpray their prayers." Wherefore, 
he recommends, for a model of prayer, that 
wise supplication of an ancient poet : 

Ask'dy or uuask'd, great Jove, O grant us good / 
And be our pray'rs for ill by thee withstood ! 

4. That doctrine contained in the propo- 



* L. vii. c. 2. • ' c. 4. See p. 99. 
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sitions ; * * The wrath of man shall praise thee ;" ^ chap. 

VII. 

** and, " For this cause I have raised thee up, 
" to show in thee my power ''^ 

5. That propounded in the declaration: 
" My ways are not as your waysy neither are 
** my thoughts as your thoughts''^ 

The principles of all these several doctrines, 
may be distinctly recognisjed in the mind of 
Homer ; and will continually suggest tl\emselves 
to the mind of the reflecting reader, when he 
comes to consider the mode, by which the, 
influence of the efficient agent is exercised 
upon the instrumental agent, throughout th^ 
poem. 



' Ps. Ixxvi. 10. « Exod. ix. la ' Is. Iv. 9. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

or TBS NATURE OF THE INSTRUMENTAL AOENT« IN THE XAIN 

ACTION OF THE POEM. 

CHAP. Having considered the nature of the Efficient 

VIIL 

agent, let us now ccmsider that of the Instru- 
mental. 

For this agency. Homer has made choice 
of an individual, in whom the free energies of 
the will acted with an intensity of operation, 
which has rendered him memorable in heroic 
story, by the extraordinary phoenomenon exhi- 
bited in its excess. He appeared to be, what 
Patroclus described him to himself; absolutely 
" untractabk — umnanagtahky^ by any power 
or contrivance whatever: 

<ru i ' AMHXANOZ vsKim^ hy\\\iM} 

He was therefore the most fit of all sub- 
jects, for demonstrating the irresistible efficacy 



» II. xvi. 29. 
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of the divine government. Irritable, irascible^ chap. 

Tin* 
in the most extreme degree; susceptible of 

instantaneous, yet^ fixed ttnd permanent re^ 
venge; and relaxing the resolves of his will, 
-while incensed, to no human influence what- 
ever, either of honour, of pity, or of shame. 
Patroclus, who knew him well and loved 
him much, did not describe him by too strong 
a figure, when he said : 

'yX»vKi/i ii (Tf TixT£ 0»Xa<ro'«, 

Some rugged roqVs hard enteaib garQ thee ficom, 
And ragin j^ seas produced thee in a atorm ; 
A sonl well suiting that tempestuous kind. 
Thy heart so stubborn, so untam'd thy mind. 

When the suppiieating Ala&torides implored 
him to pieserve hm life^ Hooief marka the 
desperate stature of his suit,, by describing 
the tamper of him to whom it wa& addressed : 

ov yap Ti yXuxu8u/xo( av^ip dv, ovi '' uyavofpwy^ 



' II xvi.-34. ' 11 XX, 467. 
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CHAP. No prayer, no moving art 

^ Can bend that fierce, inexorable heart 

He was, in short, what Horace represents him; 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer ; 
Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis. 

* 

Fierce, wrathful, pitiless, without remorse ; 
And scorns all title but the right of force. 

* * 

Such is the prominent character, under 
which Achilles stands before the reader of the 
Iliad, in his relations equally to friends and 
foes, with one only, memorable exception, 
his relation to Patroclus; and it is this hard 
and untractable personage, who is to be ren- 
dered the pliant and yielding instrument to 
accomplish the divine will, although in direct 
opposition to the most strenuous resolves, 
and most vehement declarations, of his own. . 

But, though Achilles manifests that cha- 
racter in most of the scenes comprehended in 
the Iliad, yet,- he must not be considered as 

« 

exhibiting therein his genuine and native cha- 

> • • • 

racter. Considered in himself, and apart from 
the peculiar external and powerful causes 
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which so slarongly excited hi$ morbid irrita^ char 
bility, and disfigured his genuine nature, we 
behold a Tery different msn. We discdVer 
a cofApottud' character, not uiioommoli in 
different degi!ees amoiig ni^n, blit* exisGin^ 
in hitli in a very peculi^ aiul esftravagiBEnt 
degree; wherein, the finest qualiti^sl of the mind 
and heart ate combined With a lamentabld 
promptness to ahgei^, wfaidh, while inflamed; 
0y&tpowerB for the timd all the good qirali'» 
tiei^; by superinducitig upon them a temper 
of almoi^t fVantic inty; but Which^ when it 
iOM silbi^ided and passed away, leaves* all 
^se qualities in their native lustre, or even 
height^ed by the action of self^condenmsi^ 
tkift which i^ticoeeds. The Iliad, by coieh 
mencing with the insult and injury Wbi^fa 
Achilles sustained, mtt^odtices him iiame^ 
diatfely to tii^ auditor, under the influence of 
that excitement which obscured bis nsiturltl 
quaUti(^; afld which^ is too ha^^ly asi^tiiied^ 
as constituting his real and true character. 
Yet, Homer has been careful to intersperse 

R 
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CHAP, various notices, what those qualities were. 
The very nature of the indignation first roused 
within him, on witnessing the impiety and 
selfishness of Agamemnon, and the contrasted 
facility with which he himself surrendered 
Briseis; his instantaneous submission to the 
precept of Minerva, in the first paroxysm of 
his fury; the testimony borne to his native 
generosity by Andromache herself; the ex- 
clusive partiality, which he bestowed on a 
person endowed with all the mild and amiable 
graces that adorned Pa-troclus; his own de- 
claration to the unhappy Lycaon, that, until 
Hector had kindled his revenge by the 
slaughter of Patroclus, it was a pleasure to 
him to spare ; ' the attestation of Jupiter him- 
self to his considerate and merciful nature; 
and the tenderness and generosity which he 
ultimately displayed to Priam ; all these con- 
cur to show, that it would be a flagrant in- 
justice, to estimate the true character of 



' II. xxi. 100. 
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•Achilles by the rule only of his unhappy chap* 
temper, in a state of peculiar and unnatural 
excitement; since Homer manifestly intended 
to exhibit him, as Aristotle has observed, "/or 
" an example of equity and moderation^ rather 
" than of harshness and severity'' — 67ri«ixg*a? 

When, therefore, Horace introduces that 
^yell-known character which I have just cited, 
as the character proper for Achilles; he is to 
be understood as speaking with limitation, 
and with a view only to poetical character. 
Among those rules which he gives to poets, 
for rightly managing their subjects; he cau- 
tions them to observe a just correspondence, 
between the personages of their poems, and 
the circumstances in which they would place 
them. He warns them, that they ought 
either to follow the stories which are already 
public and prevalent ; or, that they should 8^t 



' Poet. c. 15^ not. Hein'sii. 
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CHAP, least take care, that thone which they migbt 
invent be coasistent throughout: 



Aut famam sequere, aut sibi coiwenientia fioge. 

Thus^ says he ; "if you would follow com- 
" mon opinion, and bring Achilles again into 
" a poem; 

>. HonDratam si fdrte repomt Achillein : 



" take care that you place him in the sailie 
" circumstances of character, in which te 
*' is in a manner consecrated to poetry by 
*' the genius of the gi*eatest master. Let 
*' him appear, impiger, iracundtes, 8gc.^ The 
reason for '^Ivhich precept is plainly this; that 
Achilles has been principally represented by 
that gredit master, in his state of extreme 
excitetoent, and with the actions to which 
it led. If, therefore, any poet should intrt>- 
duce Achilles altogether in a tranquil and 
undisttbrbed state; unexcited by any causes 
that should call forth the character in which 
he is ^o well known in the Iliad; such an 
Achilles, would be cAtii^ nei^ and strange 
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to the worM of poetry, and in opposition to chap, 

VIII. 

the habits and expectation of the auditors. 
Yet it is nevertheless historicaUy tme^ that 
he possessed tiiis latter character in a di3gree 
BO jiess eoiinent, and with ;g^reaiier permanency, 
than that whk^h was pnly symptomatic of his 
mental dist^nper. Of his ferocity smd crueltyt 
no o&er instan^^ are u^on record, than those 
two.; towards Agamednnon and the (greeks, 
ai^L towaixls H^tor, his family^ and nation^ 
But» in neither of those instances did they 
proceed from an original disposition to cruelty, 
b^t from the force of provocation ; and it must 
be acknowledged, that the provocations were 
extraordinary and extreme, especially in the 
tempers and manners of the times. His own 
first and native impulses, were always /up- 
right, pious, and generous; nor does any 
thing discove^r itself in his nature of a con- 
trary quality^ until some powerful outward 
circumstance has provoked the morbid irrita- 
biUty of his temper, and forced it from the 
centre in which it would otherwise have 
iiaturally rested. 
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CHAP. Homer has exhibited, in these two in-t 
^^''' stances of Achilles' anger, two of the greatest 
provocations to fury and resentment that the 
imagination can contemplate. First, an illus- 
trious prince, and unrivalled warrior, conscious 
of his own high value in a confederacy, in- 
sulted and injured in the presence of his 
compeers, by the chief of that confederacy; 
and under shelter of the supreme authority, 
pledged to him by the injured party himself. 
Secondly, the slaughter of a friend beloved 
above all mankind, accompanied with \aunting 
defiance and barbarous insult; and with an 
avowed design, of depriving him of the con- 
solation of sepulture, and of casting his body 
to be torn and devoured. Nothing can be 
conceived by the fancy, more calculated to 
rouse those passions to their highest degree 
of excitement ; especially, in a mind naturally 
and sorely irritable and irascible. Those pro* 
vocations, wrought their utmost effect upon 
the naturally irascible temper of Achilles' mind; 
nevertheless, he extricated himself from their 
dominion, on the instant that a positive evi« 
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dence of the divine will made itself sensible chap. 
in fais soul. Well therefore might Homer bear *'^^^* 
that testimony, by the mouth of Jupiter, to 
iiis true and genuine nature when undis- 
turbed by outward causes : 

ouTg yaj cctt' a^^m, out* aerxoTrof, out' xXntifxcav* 

He is not senseless, thoughtless, deaf to pray r ; 
But, kindly form'd a supplicant to spare. 

Perhaps there is no character among men, 
compounded of excellent qualities aiid grievous 
defects, that more strongly inspires interest, 
than that in which we witness a good, ge- 
nerous, and affectionate heart, combined with 
a quick and inflammatory temper ; where the 



*■ II. xxiy. 157. The purport of the second line, and the 
quantity of the second syllable of aXtrniAat, appear to fix 
the sense of that word to inexorabilis; as derived from «, 
and x»To/xa», oro. And this interpretation will be . still 
further confirmed, by Achilles' own declaration to Lycaon : 

II. xxi. 100. 
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CBA^* rectitude of the native dispositioa is sm^ 

VIII* 

sooner or later, to restore the aoeideBtal 
perversipn of the will. Nor is there any 
eyidence of moral integrity less equivocal, m 
more engaging, than the immediate reliiiqiiidi- 
ment of the most favourite and determined 
resolutions made in anger, on the first re- 
flective and conscious sense of the excess 
to which they are proceeding. |The subject 
of all morality is the will; wherever the will 
exercises the most entire and absphite self- 
ooereion, there the morality is the moirt p«^ 
Ibct. The difficulty of eireroisilig that self^ 
coercion, must always be in exact proportion 
to the violence of the previous action e£ Use 
will in an opposite direction. In the case of 
Achilles ; where its previous action had, through 
the most violent excitement of the passions, 
been intense; the promptness of his coercion 
of that intensity, at the sense of religious duty, 
which he eventually displayed, proved, that 
the morality of his nature was entitled to the 
encomium, whic^i I^Qiner places in \]x^ iftouth 
of Jupiter. 
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The rt^mmoketioi:! oiiti^ finger to Agmaiwi^ char.^ 
fioo, ,prM)3nt8 the ooblost example of a g^aat ^™* 
umi upri^ mia<L No reluctamae^ ^f pxiA^ 
no spurious notions of hoiMur, no mjvos of 
^extenuation, impair or siiagie tibenMcdires with 
the simple and diort sentence of ^(mcernim, 
liiiich ite {Hroaosmees faefiire Agamemnon and 
iall the assemUed tAmfu. The native giaodeur 
and indq>6ndance ^of liis soul sland reirealed; 
aod he yields bijoi^telf to no other influence, 
jftim that which the divine dispensation, m 
the death of Patrocius, had exereised on his 
jheart. 

In his interview with Priam, the difficulties 
and strug^es of the self<-coercion which he is 
practising, me skiUully shown* Though con*- 
Btraioing himself to act with peirfect sitb^ 
missiou to the mandate of Jupiter, he yet 
feels his.nnfaiqpfpy temper prone to disturb hui 
paurpose, as soon as the paternal sensibilities 
cf Priam move him to become unseasonably 
importunate for the delivery of his son's body ; 
9]id he sharply enjoins the aged montixch# 
to abstain frcHn a conduct which he is seosible 
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CHAP, may urge him again into excitement; and pro- 
yoke him, contrary to his actual intention, to 
disregard, both the commands of Jupiter, and 
the rights of hospitality. 

To produce here the whole of that last in- 
teresting scene, from the first interview with 
Priam to the consummation of the funeral rite 
of Hector, would be superfluous ; but I would 
request the reader to review that scene, under 
the impression of this argument. He will per- 
ceive, that the whole transaction is grounded, 
upon the efforts of Achilles to coerce the 
rebellious motions of his own mind, and upon 
his concern to remove every cause or circum- 
stance that might tend to inflame them; and, 
at the same time, to force himself to act in 
every particular with exact obedience, not 
only to the letter, but also to the spirit, of the 
divine command. He will observe, in the 
sincerity of those efforts, how strikingly and 
affectingly the excellencies of his real and 
genuine nature break forth; and, by the as* 
cendency which they acquire, enable him, 
at length, to bring his obedience to a perfect 
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term. And he will be prepared, to compre- chap. 

VIII. 

hend the testimony borne by Xenophon to 
his renown, above that of all the other per- 
sonages of heroic celebrity ; ** that the Greeks 
'* toere never tired of speaking or hearing of 

** Achilles — dcri ovrs Xtyuu ovrs axouwv vsp^ sxeivou 

oving uvetyoi^fw.^ And yet, this is the man who 
is pronounced '^ inea^Qrabilis;'\ this is that 



Pelidee stomachus cedere nescii,^ 



It is to this basis of ingenuousness, gene- 
rosity, and piety, which the omniscience of 
Jupiter recognised in the nature of Achilles, 
that his influential government is directed 
throughout the poem. 



■ De Venat. c. 1. p. 974, fol. » Hor. Od. i. 6. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

or THE MODE, IN WHICH THE TSStKVMXSTAL ADEMT IS JOU 
FliUENCED BY THE EFFICIEMT AGENT, — r- GENERAL CON- 
CLUSION FROM THE PRECEDING PREMISES. 



CHAP. XtfBT US now observe the mode, m wfpaL<^ tliat 

IX. 

influ^itial government is exercised oopon its 
instrument. 

1. The method devised for accomplishing 
tim death of Hectoar, comrtituted the pMf, or 
Bccret amnsd, which Jujdter disdosed to Jumo 
in the eighth and fifteenth books ; but wfai<^ 
he refused to disclose to her, in the fiist. It 
was conceived by the mU of Jupiter^ from 
the first moment that it was rendered neces- 
sary by the occurrence of resistance in the 
instrument; namely, 

^^ ou ^9} ro^ vfidora ii»(rrrirfiv ipi(r»vre 

Ev'n from the day wheni rous'd to stiifei as foes 
Atrides and Achilles first arose. 

It was coetaneous with the conception of 
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Achilles* prayeir, ptetetttd By Ithetis; and Chai^: 
was latently involved, in the ambiguous assent 
given to that prayer. That iniquitous^ pruytTy 
sued for bfttei saffeniig to his feUDW-oouniay^ 
meai; bat the aipplirelit compliance with his 
suit, was to Ivoik a bitter anguish for himself, 
o€ the possibility^ of which he- entieitained' n6 
suspicioa. it sued Ibr glory, by the distress 
and humiliation of his adversary; but it was 
to pr ocore hixtt glory,, by the self-h«miliation 
of his own presttmptuous^and turbulent >will« 
It sued for thei divine sanction to hisf inacHoxL; 
buH. it was to call fottk the divine meatus . of 
competing him to: return to action. In givii^ 
an eqoifVQcai assent to the terms of his prayer, 
Jupiter was for from complying with its spirit. 
His purpose, and that of Achilles, were in 
direct variance ; and the purpose of the latter, 
wass to be reduced to a conformity with thst 
of the fortner. When, therefore, we read in 
lite poetifi. 
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CHAP* - ^® ^^ ^^^ wkoie iiiiqoitoos request 

IX. Perform of Thetis : 

we cannot but be sensible, that a peculiar, and 
a severe meaning, is latent in the word «-«<rav 
— the whole; analogous to that whiere we read: 
" He gave them their desire, they were not 
*^ disappointed — oux €4rTepii9ii<r«y* " and again; 
" He gave them their desire, wtd sent a glut'* — 

The state of obduracy, and posture of 
resistance, into which Achilles had wrought 
his own will ; and his secure and entire reliance 
on the sufficiency of its energy, for holding 
fast the resolutions of his anger and revenge ; 
exhibit a fearful, though only a temporary 



' tiuKtp avroi^ TO AITHMA ATTAN, xeti t^awtmiXt 
IIAHrMONHN IK rvip -i^vx^P »vru9. Ps. cvi. 15. Of the 
Hebrew word pTi, which the Greek interpreters here 
render vXiitf-jMoyi}, glut or ' satiety^ (and which he renders 
pestUentes morbi — pestiietUious diseases,) Michaelis observes-: 
'* The Septuagint and the Syriac interpreters render it 
*' satiety; which is historically true, though it appears to 
" have b^en interpreted by an antiphrasis." — Suppl. ad 
Lex. Heb. in Verb. p. 2248. 
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resemblance^ to the hideous mood which Milton chap. 

IX. 

describes by the mouth of Satan : 

Th' unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate. 
And coun^ never to submit or yield. 
And what is else not to be overcome ; 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me ! ^ 

Such, during his excitement, was the mood 
of Achilles towards Agamemnon ; and, though 
not immediately or intentionally directed 
against heaven, yet, so long as it continued^ 
its operation was in direct opposition to 
the will of heaven. But, that mood was to 
be abandoned and changed; and the will of 
Achilles was to be stripped of all its confident 
energy and tenacity. The events which he 
contemplated with ferocious complacency, as 
nothing more than a compliance with the 
favour which he had solicited, were working 
to a fieir ; different end. The series of those 
events, brought with it, in its progress, a 



[ Paradise Lost, i. 106. 
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CHAP, variety ^i circumstaneeis- treU^ q»iiifi(ed to 
rescue him from the dominion o£ Md rebeUioiis 
temper ; but, when all proved unavailing, they 
issued in an effect, which OQu^tituted the cer- 
tain means devised by omnipot^PBe, £o( van- 
quishing that temper, and for reducing his will 
under entire subjection. 

We shall the better discern the mode in 
whieh thoi^ meani^ operated, by conlddering 
a case, analogous to it in the moral pcodeds 
by which it was conducted. The state ai 
mind in Pharaoh, when he resolutely detei^ 
tiiined not to permit the Hebrew people to 
depart from Egypt, resembled the dist^mpef^ 
state of Achilles' mind^ when be resolutely d»* 
termined to take no further ishare m the action 
o^ the war. But, the will of PhaifiBioh w« 
to be subdued, and forced from its own pur^ 
pose. And by what procesi^ was* the cOHqiieM 
effbcted ? Th<^ Almi^ty's detettoined pdi^^^ise 
W18fcs, that he skmtd pehnit ^e liehr^^§ to 
depart; Phardoh'i» deterdlined^ piEifpose i)M»i 
that he would not permit them to depart. Va- 
rious preliminary methods werd tried, to induce 
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j^tm to cbD^ent to their departure; but, wjien ghaf. 
Jie remained inflexibly resolute in his resistance, 
/' The Lord said unto Mosses; yet will I bring 
/' mie plagufi m^re, and ^after that he ^ill fet 
/* you depart r That pn^ plague more, wa^ 
tM death (jf his Jtrst-bam son. *' And it came 
f* to pass, that at midnight the Lp];d sniote .all 
" the first-bom in the land of Egypt, fronj 

/.* the first-^born of Fharax>h:^2fM^ Pharaoh 
'* rose up in the night, wA called for .IM^^esj 
'* and said : Rise ye up, and get forth from 
" «npng my people, a. ye have' »aid; and 
*' S^ y^ g(^^C He whp intimately khew 

.Hie stnieture of the hun^sin nature, which h^por- 
self had formed; who foreknew tl^e ^uarjQ suc^ 

iCQSBion of effe^cts to causes; M^ell' Jcjqiew, ths^ 
the strpkp \ of dmth on the dearest fibject of tjfp 

joffectfoni, ,h^. |i pow^r that cpuM su^d^Qlf 

.pai3Bl]/!?e; tb& .|yi9, !W^ extingaish -fJl ;iSp 
vigour. ) 

What tljp ** one plag^ more'^ was. tp 

.Pbaraoh> thp ahKn */4"j'<<>' >fli^*?^ -^ the " fi^ 
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^HAP. ** jwore effectual measure,'^ which Achilles had 
intdked, was to Achilles. What ** his firsts 
" bam son'* was to Pharaoh, Patrocl^ was 
'to Achilles; and the Will of the latter, could 
'dbly tiow be mastered by a {)rocess, analogous 
to that which had subdued thte win -bf the 
former. When Pharaoh saV^r his fitst-«bofh 
!Slain, he exclainied ; " Rise up, and get ^e 
^* forth r' When Achilles saw his i^atrocliis 
slain, he proclaimed ; 

yuy i UfA , Ofc» f iXn; xt^xXfig oXirnpx xip^citf. 

t • 

Tet — I WILL KERT'the murderer of my friend/ 

From whence was this sttdden t^voliition, ih 
ihe wilful and pertinacious Achilles? It wa^ 
caused solely by the death ofPatroclus; which 
had been foreshown by Jupiter, to be a ca\ise 
that would itifalHbly work that efl^t. If 
ihis narrative be founded upon a fkct of 
experience ; it demonstrates the subliiAity of 
the p6et^s mind, in discerning its naturci and 
mietking choice of it for the subject of his poem. 
If it be tdtogether a Action of his own ima- 
gination ; it demonstrates ' the profundity of 
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jb^ knowlfdge> of the i^prings of human acting^ CH af. 

IX. 

4Uft)l of their perpetaal subordination to the 
wSL and power of the 'supreme agent. 

But, that death of Patrodus, was the> ulti- 

'in^te effect of un apparent compliance with 

the terms of Achilles' prayer. . The extreme 

<^ainities of the Greeks, for which he had 

so aniently prayed, and which followed his 

4)rayer, were designed by heaven to .become 

.^aiises, whose ultimate operation should be, 

[to .excite the sensibilities of Patrodus; since 

Achilles had deadened his own feeUngs agai|ist 

eU isensibility, but such as might be excited by 

.thc) cals(mity of that passiooa^tely beloved. fiiend. 

Tlje jrepulse of the (greeks to their fleet; 

twbich .l|i9 furious rim^nation had anticipa^, 

. .m. th» :«^|reme ^rni of diteir destruction ; was 

cp^rmitt^d, mv^o^4or t? bnng those oalamiti^ 

finto imq^iate contact with the l^art and 

affisctioiis of Patroiplus, {and proypke him 

rtp^ extort permission from hi^ <patron; to 

it9^ !a part in the sce^e pf cpp^t Tl^, 

all the ^acid^nts . of the; vf^f, . ^m t^e first se- 

. cesiHon of Ac|iil^s, tha| 4s» from the 
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XJHAP. ning of the poem, are to be easily traced ircyai 

cause to effect, until they terminate in thfe 

death of Patroclus; which concludes the period 

of Acliifles^ inaction, and gives commencedieiit 

to the period of his action, Vhich was the ^nS 

of Jupiter's dispensation in causing that death. 

IL But, Patroclus had not ^sustained deaik 

'alone from Hector, he had endured from him; 

in the agony of death, the most insulting coi>- 

'trnnely, and the most barbarous menace, which 

the opinions of the age could devise; and 

to these were added, a contemptuous -and 

Vaunting defiance t)f Achilles himself. Theose 

• circumstances reported to Achilles, and accom- 

'panying the tidings of his death, white they 

'extinguished the former passion which had 

'produced inaction^ kindled in him a new psos^ . 

sion, which impelled Mm to action with the 

'utmost possible vehemence. He now thirsted 

for action, solely that he migbt slay Hector, 

and wreak upon bis body greater ^indignities 

and 'greater barbarities, than Hector had beeii 

able to exercise on the body of Patroclafil. 

Thus; Tiis wiU How moved towards the scope 
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of the divine purpose; but, it was with a ohap^ 

IX. 

triolence of' momentum tending far to ei^eeed 
it. The divine counsel therefore determined, 
to use it to the extent of its own limit; 
but, to restrain it from exceeding. Like 
other instrumeiits of divine purpose; V the 
** hook was to be put into his nose, and the 
** bridle in Ms Ups, dud he was to be turned 
^' baeki"^ Inr prpaecution however of hi& own 
purpoK^ he ahdrtly encountered Hector, fought 
with him, and slew him; aiid thus accom* 
plished the first article, in the divine action 
of the Iliad. 

Had nothing arisen, to disturb the first 
order of causes and effects designed for the 
destruction of "troy; as they had proceeded 
into the tenth and last year of the war; Achilles 
would equally have encountered Hector, by 
the impulse of heroic ardor alene, and would 
have slain him. And no just doubt csm be 
entertained; that he would, in that event, 
have been as prompt to honour the remain^ 
of so illustrious a prince and warrior with 
suitable sepulture, as he had been to pay the 
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6RAP. isaikie honour to the remains of Eetion^ the 
' fadier of Andromache, when he ^lew hhn at 
the sack of Thebe; to which generous con- 
duct Andromache herself bore this witness : 



* 

The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire. 

Laid Thebe waste, and slew my warlike sire. ^ 

His fate compassion in the victor bred ; 

Stem as he was, he yet revered the dead. 

His radiant arms preserved from hostile spoil. 

And Isud him decent on the funeral pUe ; 

Then raised a mountain where his bones were bum'd. 

Such would have been his conduct to Hector 
also ; had his feelings not been excited beyond 
their nativie tamper, by the insult, the threat, 
and tlie defiance, unhiqppily and culpably 



'*-■ ^' 
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gromooiBced . by Hector^ oyer the faUei^ 'sold cha?V 
espkiDg Patroclus* 

Bat it was ike toill o/J^pitfir, tliat h^ slio>44 
still act in the same mam^r, notwithi^tajp^Wg 
the excitement of his temper^ and the per- 
version of his wiU ; that bie should act by the 
rule of his oirdinary^ natural feelings, and not 
by that of hi% actual, uimatural ii^ceo^^inent. 
His willj iR as therefore to be once moi:e re- 
duced into a s^te of confi^rputy to that iiivim 
will. But, a severe process was no Ipnger 
necessary to produce that conformity. The 
first conqgiest, had forc^^l the gronnd-woj[k of 
resistance; and the will, having: been once 
fliade tQ bp^d, ^cgu^red, by |he prii^iplef 
of nature alone, an incipient ha^bii^ or dis- 
position, which rendered a second flexure less 
difficult. Circumstances of a mollifying nature, 
as has b^Q already 3h<>wn, ponspir^ -^o pro- 
mote that pUanpy; sj> that a di5efif potificar 
tipu of the will pf Jupitei:, iffM ^ft¥ J^PH§ 
«jjacient tp restpre AchilJss tq fetipcoelf, ^ 
to cdus!& him to cpn$jij«inftje Ifeeaptipn y^}f^^ 
the supreme yrill bad. 4ie$eniuu^4 (o ?^9W 
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oiiAP. plish, by his hand and with his concurrence. 
Here, then, the original purpose attains its 
ultimate completion, in the complete per- 
formance of the funeral rite of Hector : 



Aiof i§ TeAeIETO jSouXn, 
(^ eu hi ret rrftarx iitLvrtirfiP €pi(ravr€ 
ArpfiJtK rv»¥»^ aifi^v, xcn ^iO( >^(\Xiuf • 

Thus wrought th*^ Almighty Father to fulfil 

I , • ■ 

The sure decrees of his resiiitless will ; 

Ev'il from the d^y- when, rous'd to strife, as foes . 

. Atrides and Achilles first arose. 

And thus, we finally attain to " the height of 
*' this great argument;" and plainly discover, 
that it was Homer's object, no lesi^ than it 
was Milton's, ^ 

" To ASSERT Eternal Providence,*' 

If there is any thing that lies in pronqOu^-^ 
exposed to every eye, it is surely this simple 
land closely connected argument; It is to be 
Israced, with the utmost facility, over all the 
various and intricate machinery by which^ the 
poem IS made to move ; all of which . it em- 
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braces and encloses: although, it would now chap. 
lippeaf^ like a crystal case, so placed for many 
ages past as to bd imperceptible through its 
own transparency, until rendered apparent 
by an accidental refiraction of light ; while; 
at the same time, it clearly revealed all 
Ihe rich and complex workmanship contained 
within it. 

Wolfe observed^ " that the exquisite ar- 
" tifice which Amtotle discerned in the poem, 
*' nmst have hem deeply hidden; since it was 
perceptible to tery few of the ancients 
ea^cept ArisUtkhmself;''^ and Heyne re- 
marked, " that after Aristotle^ very few, 
** especially among the modems^ have trod in 
" his steps."^ .Neverth^ess we now perceive, 
that Aristotle was right, and Wolfe and Heyne 
wirong> in their respective judgments of the 
argoment of the poem; notwithstanding the 



€% 



€€ 



^ Tantam artem summee actioois dbscdnditam esse oportet, 
qnando^uidem preeter Aristotelem et ante eum paucissimis 
Veienim subolott. PrpL "ad Horn. p. 124, 5. 
' • See Di 166. 
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CMAP. saroasm of the ^rmer of tiieie leusft^ and tib« 
iasuniation of t)ie latter. That botih qlth^^ 
were wholly unaware of that ai^meat, hM 
been fuUy ' shows ; but . timt uuacquakitwiey 
with it was owing, not to its difficulty* ^ 
to its facility ; not to its. reinoteftfss, Imt .t# 
its proximity ; not to it^ ol^cuiity^ hut .|o it# 
perspicuity. Still, however, they .ftdle^ t^ 
render themselves acquainted i^ith i^. 

Thi& |>r»»2^zry argument, heiaiXA to tl^. Oiass 
of incidents v^hich fijil the poem^ thc^ ^Mme 
relation, that the supreme and hidd^ I>ur^ 
poses of Providence hear to the busied and 
varied occurrences of human life. Thpi^^ htg^ 
purposes proceed to their several &o^ hy a 
steady ^nd uniform course,. undiscoY^^hte^ hy 
man, unless in their issues, or by a^ pjirl^ 
cular disclosure; while the. passion^^ ajEKl %^ 
tivity of men crowd the earthly sceae yfiA 
incidents, wearing all the characters of chance 

and confusion. It is, in filling up the vjprld 

* 

qf hh Jlia4 wit^ representations of hwp^|9^ 
life, subordinately to the pcocednn^ Qf }u? 
primary argument, that Homer is especially 
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V 

• "■ t • f 

f-ofuruf— a maker or creator of interests; which chap; 
bear the very s^tamp of nature, and the 
brightest semblance of truth. To this pow^p 
6f inventive genius, in which Homer no less 
excelled than in his judgment, Aristotle adverts 
when he says ; ^^ Homer, above all, has taught 
^* how ^^imien^ with propriety and consistency.*'^ 
In truth, his descriptions ; whether of faets^ or 
characters ; are • so perfectly accordant with 
our experience of human nature, that they 
Appear to be transcripts from original reali- 
ties, rather than fi^m pictures of his own 
imiagination. In considering these, therefore, 
we are not to be constantly inquiring, what 
fetation they each bear to the primary argu^ 
ment ; which would be the same as to inquire, 
pi every ordinary occurrence of daily life, 
what relation' it may bear to the great ends of 
tlie divine goveriiment. We are only to observe; 
if they are conformable to nature, at the times, 
and in the circumstances, in which Homer 



t^M^kim^ h fjMXtarci 'OfAnpo^ x»i rovq aX^ov^ ^^tv^m Xtynv 

«!( lift* Poet c 24, 
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CHAP, repi^ents thaoo'. It is, in thu& diversify ii^. 

ix» 

and enlarging the poem, beyond the spared 

qind narrow thread to which ducb eriticisnf 

wofild confine it, that consists^ according to 

Aristotle, the to i^iov and the' y aydtOov^ — the 

peculiar privilege, and the ejfeeUence, of epic 

poetry* As he elsewhere says, tv f*c^«c a(trtXa/3»» 

(jov iroXe^9v), eTrst^o^ioiC xij^i|T«f ai>T«# 7r«AAoic— 7 

^ Homer, in selecting one circumstance of the 
** war, (for his main Argument,) introduces 
^' various episodes, drawn from circumstances 
" occurring in it." The aiRscting interview 
of Hector and Andromache, the. interesting 
mutual recognition of Diomede and Glaucus> 
the noctutnal enterprise of Diomede and 
Ulysses, and whatever else occurs of the same 
episodical character; which the declming 
criticism of the Alexandrian school, and the 
mistaken criticism of some learned modems 
who listen to that schooU view with suspicion, 
because they can trace no relation in ^ them 
to a primary argument; are the proper and 



^ See the next chapter. 
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genuine fruits of that priyilege, and that chap. 

IX. 

exceUence, which pertains to ^ic poetry. 

Npthing therefore can be more weak, or 

betray more evidently a defect of true ^crir 

tioal acutnen, thiusi to jconceive $us{ucion 

against any of those splendid parts, merely 

ibecause they exhibit no direct relation to the 

primary argument. And if this would be 

-false <5riticism, even if it were applied to 

the 'true argument ; how greatly erroneous 

must it bC) when they who employ it are 

'mistaken in their conjecture of that argument, 

'and assume in its place one entirely different, 

and altogether inadequate ? All that is required 

in those episodical accretions is, that they be 

consistent with the circumstances of time and 

•place; that they be conformable to the prin^ 

ciples of nature; and introduced with art, wilb 

judgment, and with good taste. If they be 

so, the d^bsence of isensible relation to the 

prknary argument, only reveals the skill of 

- the poet; and his more extensive knowledge 

of, and intimacy with, the real world m which 
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CHAP, iie lived. To tiiat igms fatuus^ which WtOfe 

IX* 

lias d^ni&ed with the style tif the altior critiocg 
me may, unconceraedlyr sdbaiulon aU ^tepir 
<2iQiis SO founded, . . 

The opifiion, propouoided by swp^ . of the 
letter <jreek comtaentatoiis ; tibat the quarrel of 
AchiHes and Agaitsmnon was itself a, crar 
trivauee of the diviiie will of Jupi^r ; would 

cnot affect the nature cif the ^present argumoi^. 

« 

t¥ot, if the quarrel aro^e from a humau cause 

calone, thcfn the interveiition of the divine wil), 

in consequence of the occasioiifj will prove thp 

irresistible power of the 4al<teVK 9ks a xpatt^r 

?0f fact buly. But, if the -human agents 

were influenced to die qtiarr^ ;by the ,wi}l 

!of Jupitfcr, then it Vrill ;ptoye it as -a 

-matter of design,, a,^ -welj as of ffict; but 

the mode of Qperation, and of pi^f, wiJl 

be stili liie . same in both ^ €as0s. This latter 

notion, however, is maiufeaAly '^se; and 

is the offspring (^ aft age long posterior to 

Homer, and unh»bued with, his opinions in 

religion. The pas^e which I have aboite 
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<[|uoted from the bpcaihig of the Odyteey/ CHAa 

IX. 

cihows liow jealous fiomer was of any opinioQ, 

ibsit siiould charge upon the f^eiiy the came 

i>f 'human immorality. And, in the beginning 

of ihe Iliad, )xe has carefully precluded all 

ground for attributing to Jupi'Ter the quarrel 

fjf the princes; by proposing 'the quei^tion 

liimself» at^ expressly determining the primary 

tause ^to thte avenging action of Apoulo/ 

^at ferronedus opinion has ^entirely resulted 

"from the aiieitot-cortruption of the proem, which 

' ■■ • • • 

'h^ been already exposed; by which, the A^o^ 

pevXfi has been forcibly associated with the 

/AiivK Ax'Xuo?,' instead of being left in its 

original and proper opposition to it. 

'And now I 'think that I hare succeeded 

- • 

in establishing the three f6llowing propo- 
sitions : 



' See p. 98. . 

AiiTovf MM 'Aip( 'TI0£' 
•p. 196 -^7. 
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^HAp. 1. Tliat Aristotle ccrfainfy recognised, i^ 
the Iliad^ a primary and goveming argumeoi^ 
agreeing strictly with the rules of his Po^ics^ 
and yielding, all the. r^s^ts which he h^ 
declared; although he has not stated, what 

2. Th^t Aristptle^ and tibe modem critics, 
did not cLSSume the seme thing for the primaiy 
argumWt of .the Iliad, but very differenf 
things; inasmuch as that which has ;be^ 
assumed by the latter, is in direct cpntrar 
•diction to the rules of Aristotle, and yield^ 
^contradictory results. ' . 

3. That the Iliad mgnifestfy displays a pri- 
mary and governing argument; the same in the 
narrative and in the proem; which entirely 
agrees with th^ rules of Aristptle, smd yields aU 
the results which he has delivered. 

It is a maxim in natural philosophy, that 
if a cause, assigned to an effect, can account for 
all its phenomena, and, at the same time, can 
remove all objections, it is to be admitted 
as the true cause of the effect in question. 
Upon the moral ground on which Jthis maxim 



i 
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* 

rests, I shall now not hesitate to conclude, chap. 

finally ; 

That THE PRIMARY ARGUMENT displayed 

in the Iliad, which agrees with all the rules^ 

and all the results of Aristotle, and which we 

have been engaged in considering, is the iden- 

J. >• 
TiCAL ARGUMENT which was Contemplated by 

that' great' philosopher ; and, that it is the true 

PRIMARY ARGUMENT, Originally designed by 

Homer. 



T 
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CHAPTEK X. 

ARISTOTLE. 

CHAP. Hayinq anriYed at the procedipg eMiclusiGm> 

X. 

I should HQw take le^Y^ qf An«itQtl0 a\|Qgetb^; 
were it wkt, thstt some e^ti^s h^^e uK^gvif^ 
that they have discovered in his p.g^i^ a 
censure of the length of Homer's epic poems, 
which might be brought in aid of the argu- 
ments that I have combated. Wolfe ac- 
knowledges, '' that it is a question particularly 
'' favourable to his arguments; and that it 
" opens a way to many conjectures tending 

« 

'' to benefit his system, though he had not 
" leisure to pursue it/'^ That censure, how- 



' Quod quidem argumentationibus nostris accommoda- 
tissimum esset. — Hie autem ad conjecturas confugere, etsi 
summoe rei nostne profuturas, non yacat. Prol. ad Horn, 
p. 111. not 
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eveif, is «d entii-ely itoatgifiAryj thai it i^ dnly chap. 
mattet for sttrprise, that thfe passage ifi which 
it id stippos6d to 6*Jsl, could ever have 
i^eceived such an iatet^pretation from leaiDied 
ddholar^. 

In the 24^ ^aptef of the Poetics, Amtotle/ 
m comp^rm^ epic mA tfagid po6ttf, ei^predsef^ 
MiMelf thtig, with ^espeet to the formei? t 

irKf9ti^fr%i^ '^i^ifi.ivm, afdcfnyt^sf. E^Ht fty it-jiof f o i^inirimiAAi 
fp»y^iAy fLffivfi^iir^t dfuxirpotrrop^tvat iioKi^d ^ifitft^io^f 

puffiff ipuA if^iiv iripctiy^pt^vec* 4^ m, ^txf^a^y olfriovy oUfflitdtv 
"tw 'k'oiUjAsLrof 6yK09. ^titT'tt roiJT* t^n fd oy^oAoi^ iiff 
f»f^Xo7rf£7ifuci/rf, xoitr to p,Bfa^a,XXiw t^v Mtouomfcty koit 
e'jrsKTofhOvv »v^fA<H^i^ iWHiF^iiot^. To yap ifAOio^ r»^v 
wXupovv, iKViTTtiH^ iroyti^ Ya^ rpa^ywUmi, 
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I am perfectly at a loss to ccmceive, how 
it is possible to read . this passage with at- 
tention, and without any previous bias on the 
mind, and yet to understand it • as implying 

ft 

any censure of the lengths of the Iliad and 
Odyssey ; or as intimating, that Aristotle Avas 
of opinion, that epic poems would be improved 
by being reduced from the lengths of those 
ancient epopoeas ; or, as containing any thing 
else, than a distinct justification of the ancient 
lengths. Yet Twining so understands the pas- 
sage, with other learned critics who preceded 
him ; and he accordingly endeavours to ascertain 
the precise length, which he conceives Aristotle 
would propose to substitute for the lengths of 
the ancient epopoeas. And he lays it down, as 
a point of fact ; that, whereas the Iliad now 
consists of about 15.000 lines, and the Odyssey 
of about 13.000, Aristotle here proposes, to limit 
epic poems in general to about 7000 lines. * 
Pye has translated the original to the same 



' Twiaing's Aristotle, p. 478. 
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purport. But Wolfe very fairly. acknowledges ; €H ap. 

. -x. 
that there are some things, which render their 

' interpretation of the passage doubtfvd — intet- 
^' pretationem illius loci dubiam faciunt. ^ " Da- 
cier saw no way of evading that interpretation, 
but by a bold assertion ; that those two poenis 
do not exceed the length, which ' Aristotle 
intended to prescribe in this supposed rule. 
And yet, after all those learned difficulties, 
what does Aristotle say in this tortured pas- 
sage ? . *' The epopoea differs from tragedy, 
*' both with respect to the length of the com- 
'* position, and to the metre. Now, the rule 
'* for lengthy which has been prescribed for 

• • • " • * 

the latter, is equally proper for the former; 

namely, that we ought to.be able to connect y 
" in one view, both the beginning and tlie end. 
'' This, however, might be the case, if such 
^' compositions were shorter than the ancient 
** ones; and were reduced to the measure (i. e. 
*' the length) of those tragedies, which are made 
*' to be heard at one audience^ or sitting. But, 
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' Twining*s Aristotle^ p. 478. 
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^ the epopcm posia^ae^ ^ j^mw ^exterii^ iH 

* Imgth, fi^kh H peei/^r to its^i Cor, twgfdy 
' mtty not fQpreseQt nwny tfetJiQgfa per£onned at 
' the sajse tim^, but only tlutt tUing which per- 
' tains to the present scen^ and ofaa^ractera; 
' i{f her^;^, th«l epop^a^ being of the mature of 
1 n^jrratmy has the pawer of r^pre$§ptwg 
' fl^any things tja^s^e^ at the »*iae tiawi 
' by fneians pf vhi^h peculiar feculty, the 
' hu)k of the poein will he enl^ged^, S^ 
' that it h^Si thi^ adva^iifyfg4, wi^th Mspecftto 

* mag^fficenee i th^t H W« hoth ^airy <*» 
^ auditor froxa ox^e pla^Q tQ. aiM?ither,. sm4 csffl 
' ii^trpduce, &j^/ ^^e w(f^^ siAl^«»Qts di^tj^ct i^m 

* lih^ n)«io subject, J'oir, thp satiety wl»ch 
' is won created by ^^^iforDaity^ e^au^es^ DW^y 
' tpagfedij^. to fejL" 

This is die gecLiiii]^. and ^ii9j^ import of 
thi^ passi^ i from ^hi^ce, it i^ evjsdei^t, that 
Ari^otl^ desig^aed. t9Jfl4ify> W>t tp> c(m^n, 
th^ le^gtbfi^ of the anciis^t ^p^piij^a^v ThsiA be 
di,^ not mea^ to reqi^ji^^ equality/ q^ l^ng^K ^ 
epic poems and tragedies, is manifest; from 
his stating as ap, ^19^0^ thftt^^ differ with 
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r^Mpict to kngth. It kr mai^iiisSst Am, irSM c(iAt». 
/^ cTtf »^ which be asi^igiii^ &r that diffeFence ; 
namely, Uie *«>• »#*<«"^the peculmr arid sxcimiw- 
propert^i dr js«tt;ef , of th6 fotitifeir. And^ thai he 
did ifM i^ard it ad a fault of bkmi^h, is equally 
ifiaE^eM; fi^m his eB^itiing that peculiar pre;'- 
perty, Td ou^eS^hh^tiM ad^aMage, at exceUtrice ; and 
from his representing that esEcellence to consist 
in its iiaKmltyy erf enlarging the bulk of the poeis/ 
and tif Ocqwrtng ^^agnificencfe by iheaiiid ptoh*- 
b4t#d t4i tfegfedy. In tfcis passstge, ti[ierefoire> if 
was Md d^^ tO' show ; ^A^; ^/^^ epdpcea mc^ tegi- 
timately tsUmA OMf to d kngfh,^ tti ivfnch trdgtdj) 
maffHeit txknd/ Nor dloe^ he otbeirwii^ expi'es^ 
a preference dtHk^Ay W epfe ^*try, thttSft by 
dtatmg, #hat^^6ry orii i!^ s«to»ibl^ of; t&aC ths 
|bti)xwrtry ifMfdtim isft f^reient^diM of t p^tlifftijr^^ 
aetion, kk jt' tri^My/ iis more perfect, ^aft idy 
more res^fobling # feal scenes atid ti^fefifilfe 
teiore ijiCi^h^, thiin iYcan be rendered ki dli[i eple^ 
poem. But he does not, therefore, postpone 
the latter to the former in the ranks of poetry. 
He regards it,a^ ^ author of the loHner ; and, 
as such, he assigns to it the priority of ra^. 
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4 , • • 

CHAP. For he says: ?aymfM.iP, ap^ajAwoi K»r» (pv<np, 9rpurov 
»WQ rtov irptoruv^ EIIOnOllA in K»i ^ rrn rpwytaitai 

There is another error in thq interpret- 
ation of this passage; which is, the under- 
standing the word wrXuOo^, with the sense of 
number ; and the rendering the words, e& ruv (Aty 

»fy^(xmy iXarroMq di cxurrxiriiq mv' 'crpo; re to irXiilo; 

to signify, '* if the epic poem were reduced: 
*' from its ancient length, so as not to exceed 
" that of such a number of tragedies ^ as 
^* are performed successively at one; hearing."* 
For, xtXyiOo; has also the sense of modusr-. 
measure; in which sense Aristotle, uses it else-, 
where,'; and which is its, proper meaning, in 
this place, where, he. only eniploys it as; another 
term for the /ahjcoc— fcw^^Aj of which he is> ac- 
tually speaking. What is introduced of num- 
ber^ sjid succession, is totally alien, both from the 



' Poet c. 1. • Twining. 

' wXifdof rarrm — tnodum imponere : Politic, v. Lex. Or. 
Stcph.. 
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text and the subject. Yet, from this forced chap. 
interpretation hate arisen all the subtile in- 
ventions devised for the purpose of explaining 
it; concerning" the Tetrdh^ia, or chain of 
tragedies acted succiBssively after each other : 
of which it is at the same time confessed^ that 
ve haver no evidence whatever. 

When Aristotle employs the phrase, ^' tra- 
" gedies made to be hieard at one audience/' 
I conceive, that he only uses a periphrasis 
signifying, " the shortest tragedies." From 
which phrase I infer; that, in the infancy of 
the drama in Greece, as in modern Europe, 
some tragedies were divided into two or 
iflore ' parts, to be heard at two or more 
audiences. Aristotle, indeed, almost expressly 
signifies this to have been 1 the. case, when 
he says ; " the proper length for the story of 
*' a' tragedy should be confined to ' the * revolu- 
^ tion of one day, or very little more. The 
*' Epopoea is unlimited in time, in which it 
'* difiers from - the other ; though, - at Jirst, 
*' the time of tragedies and epic poems were 
^' eqtmlly unlimited.^^ — n* h iTrovQua., aopicro^ tw 



2B2 ^^ EXAMIIfATIDN OF THE 

CHAP. ;q»«I^— Ktti TOl TH ftfmifov ifk^tvi i¥ faif ffSiftaiidLii 
X. 

Ttfoto ifc»cv¥, %ai h rosK iir£<r». ^ And this will 
appear the mare probable^ when we recollect; 
that tragedy derived its origilL from the recita^ 
tiim of {xxFtioDs of the Iliad and Odyssey in 
tke pQbhc assemblies^ a^ diffeieBt audieticres, 
in which the reciter^ denomboiated rhapnfdht^ 
personated the characters in tbe parts which 
he rehearsed ; firoin whence the first tragedies^ 
cmsisted of osdy ooaie' dtfadiatic diaracter^ 
until ^schylos added a secdnd/ and after- 
wards Sopfaodes> a third, '^ F<ir tragedy/' as 
Aristotle relaiesy '* adraneed gt^adaalfy tow ar ds 
perfeiction^ sUid, after varions changes^. Be^ 
posed at length m lihe comple^ten o^ its 
^^ proper fevm/'^ which contfined it to* one 
aflftdlience^ And he reason^ thus : '^ aE> oon*' 
^* nastod view of the b^inning and end^ 
'^ wh4cb I ba^^ assigiied as» a rukfir Imgtk in 
'^ tragedy, mig&t indeed be* dbtaiased inr epic 
'^ poems, CI EXeirrovi BMv'^a tSiey were les» than 
** the ancient epoptBas^ and not longer than 
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' Poet. c. 5. * lb. c. 4. 
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" our shortest tragedies. But, epic poetry is chap. 
" not confined to such narrow limits as tra- 
" gedy; for it possesses a peculiar faculty, 
** resulting from its nature of a narrative, 
*' which entitles it to give considerable mag^ 
^* nitude and extension to its bulk, beyond 
" the limits^ of tragedy; provided only, that 
** it neglect not the indispensable condition, 
** of preserving a sensible and comprehensible 
** relation between the. beginning and the end," 
This is the whole of his doctrine in this 
passage; and X trust, that I have now satis- 
factorily shown^ that na condemiiation. oC the 
lengths of the Iliad and Odyssey can be elicited 
from it;, • if properly understood ; b^t, on the 
contrary, that Aristotle's justification of their 
kngths, i& now equally confirmed with the 
tjFuth of his testimony^ of the vanity and entirer 
ness of both t1ii&; poema. 
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CHAPTER XL 

OF THE VISIONARY AND DELUSIVE SYSTEMS LATELY DEVISED, 
RESPECTING THE COMPOSITION OF THE ILIAD.— CONCLUSION. 

CHAP. From the, demonstrated unity of the produc- 
' tion, I infer the unity of the mind which pro- 
duced it, and consequently, that of the author 

who possessed that mind ; and I think it reason- 

. . • • • ' ■ " 

able to believe, upon the general testimony 

of early antiquity, that the author bore the 
name of Homer, and that he was by birth 
an Asiatic Greek, a native of Ionia, or Mseonia. 
I am well aware, how offensive this pro- 
fession of faith is to the altior critice of the 
Wolfian school; but I console myself, with 
the consciousness of its strict conformity to 
the school of reason and of nature : 

Non ego sidereas affecto tangere sedes. 

I trust, that I have effectually vindicated the 
Iliad, from the charge of exceeding, in length, 
the measure prescribed by its primary argu- 
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ment; and that I have established the perfect chap. 

xi« 

concord of the principles of its construction, 

with the rules deduced from them by Aristotle. 
If I have done this, I must necessarily, by 
the same operation, have withdrawn the basis 
upon which Wolfe, and Heyne, and some 
other learned and ingenious critics, rested 
their speculations, when they pronounced the 
last books of the Iliad to be spurious; and 
when they proceeded to erect, upon that only 
foundation, a scheme of extirpatory criticism, 
despoiling Homer (as I have already said) 
of his poem, his fame, and his existence. 
The ground, however, of all that superstruc- 
ture being dissolved, the mass of the fabric 
which, it sustained must, of necessity, fall 
with it; 

Nee quo sustineatur habet : 

so that I am relieved from the laborious obli- 
gation of combating its several parts, separately 
and successively. I shall, nevertheless, employ 
a little time in examining the . chief of those 
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OH A P. parts; in order to show, that they eensisted 
of mat^als as little substantial as tiieif 



DQse* 

When the learned Wolfe, fottawing his (>re^ 
decessors, had assnmed the anger of AchiUes 
§&ft the primary argmxient of the Iliad; and 
when his reason had distinctly perceived, that 
the length of the poem exceeded the compass 
of that argument ; a new world of adventixre 
seemed to open npoQ his imagination. Instead 
of SieratiniKing, or qnestiomng^ the eaose of 
that disparity, be hailed it as pregna»l with 
a eoQcliisiofi to which his mind appears to 
bare been^ strongly pr€^-di^osed ; namnely, Aiat 
the poem, as we possess it, bears mantfest 
tokens of ^ne workmanship of difi^^enl hends^ ; 
and, therefore, that it is not one original poem, 
but an aggregation,, or concatenation of several 
independent poems, which have been joined 
together, and articulated witb so^ mach skill 
dOBiA ingenuity, by a later hand, as* to* esthibct 
the form and semblance o€ a one^ emginal paeniL 
The rapidity of his pvc^ess in lilts m^ntadl 
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exearsioD, ki betrayed by himself. He first chap. 

XI. 

lays down the position, that» in the introductory 
argument of the Iliad, '* every tkmg relates ta the 
<^ anger 0/ AchHk^-^ omnia ad inmi AchilKs 
** relataf^ and he tiien affirms, *^ that it never 
^^ cem be, shown by souq4 reasons, that the 
^^ proem, which deolares that argument, pro- 
^* mises more than eighteen books ;'^^ for, 
'< that it h9& not yet keen proved, by any nale, 
^^ that there is any special reascm, n>ky the 
^ Iliad ends with the funeral of Hector/'^ 

These positions, the error (dt which has 
been fa&y exposed in the preceding chapters, 
<K)iistitute the sole basis of the system which 
his imaginartien proceeded to erect; and which 
he introduced ist the following^ manner : *^ There 
^' were formerly philosophers, who tau^t; that 



' NynqtKm certis atgumeixtU ioc^hfi^r^ septum illoB 
versus quidquapi ultra promittese qjaam xviii* rhapsodias. 
Prol. p. 118. 

* De Iliade non demonstrant ex regulis suis, cur ea 
potissimum in tumultuaria descriptione Hectorei funeris 
terminetur. lb. p. 136. 
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the system of this .universe was not formed 
by a divine. mind and power, but. that its 
parts were united and compacted by accident 
or chance. I have no fear, that any . one 
will. accuse ^ne of a similar temerity, if I 
find myself brought by tokens, apparent, in 
the niad, and by other weighty reasons y to 
a persuasion; that Homer was not the 
artificer of those bodies of poetry, (the 
Iliad, and Odyssey,) but that . the con- 
trivance of. their structure was a work of 
after ages ; and that it . was. not. accom- 
plished at once, and by one chance, since 
we, find , the genius of . many ages, . and of 
many, persons, concerned in efiecting it."* 
Yet, there were, strong reasons for appre- 
hending the accusation, which the fascination 
of hypothesis would not allow Wolfe to antici- 
pate; as Mr. Knight soon after emphatically 
proved. " Those persons," says thife more 
sober critic, " have been deservedly accounted 
'' daring and rash, who maintained, that the 



' Prol. p. 134. 
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*? universe derived its ori^a from a fo]?*- chaf^ 
'* tuitous concourse of atoms; yet they are * 
" perhaps entitled to some indulgence^ be- 
^' cause no one was able to assign a more 
** probable cause of things of the nature 
^' of which all were equally ignorant; and 
** where there is no resource but in con- 
^* jecture, all have an equal right to employ 
it. But, that the composition of pbems, 
in which, according to the most skilful 
judges, every kind of eloquence is peculiar 
*-* and transcendent, and the artifice of arrange- 
*' ment far superior to that cf every other work 
'^ of human genius, should owe its origin to 
^* a similar effect of chance; is a proposition, 
*' against which not reason merely^ but the 
V common sense and €xperienc^ of man]^ind,' 
** loudly exclaims." * 

The great principle of this system is ; that' 
the different parts of the Iliad had separate 
and distinct existenci^s, before they were united 
in. that form;^ to which the title of Iliad ha^been 
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CHAP, given. .Heyn^; who professes that he fol- 
lowed in the path in which Wolfe had pre* 
ceded him/ thus solemnly proposes the' ques- 
tion : '' Krtiteritne hac compages partium, ante 
!\ partes; an partes ejctiterint priusqtMM in vom- 
*/ pagem coagmentata futrint ? ^ — Did the parts 
t* ej^ist united, brfore they existed separdiefy; 
'*' or J did the parts exist separately^ before they 
\* toere combined into one body? " And he cpmes 
^Q this conclusion; *^ that the probability ia^ 
" that there existed, originally, many very 
'J ancient separate poems, which had acquired 
I* the general natne of rhapsodies; the entire 
{* Sferies of which were afterwards connected, 
** \ff the industry of s6me ingenious p&son^ ia 
':' ^ on§ corporate form. — It may thJBrefixre have 
f h^ppmed, says he, and it is probable that 
it did so happen ; that, when a considerable 
" number of such poems, on the same common 

V subject J on ^^hich the Iliad treats, hkd sub^ 
^ sisted separately through many ages, and^ 

Y had ^ been rendtefed fafaiSfiar by f^eqii^nt 






> Tpih. mil. p. 802; 
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^' tecitations', some genius more happily gifted jOH ap. 
^ ' than the rest -^ ingemum aliquod felidius^ con^* 
^' trived at length to harmonize the greater 
^* part of these into the one body .which .we 
^' now possess. — And indeed, he adds,' it 
^* was the work of a great genius, both to dis-» 
^* cem that so many poems possessing a 
^^ kindred argument might be combined into 
*' one body, and also./o accomplish the com^^ 
<' bination with such admirable skill, a^ to 
make it appear the production of one birtfi^ 
and not a x^ompound jGstbrication. ^~ Where- 
of /ore, He concludes, kt this pre-eminent ge^ 
*- fiius, to whom we are indebted for this won- 
derftd comlmuAion of art, be otrn Hombr ! 
-^^Jam ingemum Utud prcecbirum, cui com* 
pagem hanc torn mirite artis debemus, kobis 

*5 HOITERIXS ^T0l"> 

Thid is thult grand hypothesis, which so 
poN^erfally fescinated the zninds of Wolfe iand 
ctf Heyrie, i by the unbounded latitude ^wfaidi it 
lieemed to open for the exercisie of learned 
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CHAP, td venture, and by the emancipation ivhich it 
appeared to afford them from the restraint of 
Aristotle B rules ; that, instead of warily exa- 
mining the tenure of their new property, of 
the title of their new freedom, they only ex- 
erted themselves to collect whatever testi- 
monies they could gather from without, that 
might seem to favour their sanguine persuasion 
of the siecurity of both. Keyne, indeed, ex- 
pressly . disclaims all desire of innovating, and 
all passion for paradox ; ^ and we must believe, 
that he had so persuaded himself, f * But," as 
Mr, Knight has pertinently remarked, " when 
" the mind is onde affected with a lust of be- 
'* lieving or not believing, there is nothing 
'* which it cannot believe or disbelieve, pro- 
V vided only that it can find specious reasons; 
** And the more eminently any one is endowed 
with strength of genius and store of leiun- 
ing, the more eagerly will he embrace ihe 
opixuons which he has once taken up ; and 
^f with the ipreater apparatus of learning, and 
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^f .pertiimcity of defence,, will he tiiaintain ^ohajp. 
** them ag^nst the common sense of all 
** mankind. From whence it often happens, 
/* that the most favourite opinions of philo- 
/^ sophers are subjects of ridicule to the 
/^ common mass; and that Plato, Zeno, Berke- 
** ley, Hume, &c. have treated, with gravity, 
/'_ subjects which every common person in 
*' the street is justly entitled tp lai)gh at. I 
/' profess my$elf to be .a niaQ of this conmion 
•^ sort;, and that, i^ ft subject of gritjcipm^ 
" I employ no extraordinarily exquisite aput^ 
/* xiess of genius, but only th^t common sense 
/* which is thq endowment of eyefry man/'^ > 
Wi^ the -same diguity of ^pun4 rgasoa 
.and unsophisticated learning, CIar|:e had be^ 
fore replied to the early, but more temp^rate^ 
precursors of that hypothesis, " There l^v« 
^^ been those,'' says he, "who have thought 
** that Homer did not originally deliver Jiis 
.^* poems as entire books,: but as scattered 
if iand separate songs. — But tl^P f^cie itself 
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CHAP, "positively contradicts the supposition; for, 

XI. 

" in each poem, every thing is i^o exactly 

"correspondent and coimected throu^out, 

^' from the beginning to the end; in the 

Odyssey, there is such unity and' continuity 

in the narrative ; in every book, and almost in 

every page of the Iliad, every battle fought, 

" every l:;ircumstance related, is inserted with 

" such singular artifice, and Achilles is evef^ 

" where rendered sd prominent to the mew, that 

^' it is> evidently, quite impossible bat that the 

" poem must have been engendered in one 

" conception of the mind. * The poem df 

" * the Iliad,' as Eustathius justly pronounces, 

^is one body, perfectly connected and arti- 

'* eulated throughout.' So that Homer did 

not originally deliver those poems in separate 

songs ; but, after different parts had heea 

** extracted from them, and had been variously 

** Aspersed— (^i«(r9ra<r/A(va(, ias Pausanias speaks,) 

** Pisistratuls was the first who ^collected them 

together again, and disposed them in the 

order in which we now possess them."* 

' Note/to viroO. of II. i. 
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For my own part> I should almost ais sodn ci|,aI». 

* 

•have entertained a supposition, that the first 
animal structure was formed by the adaptation 
o£four quarte}^ previously existing^ as that the 
Iliad was formed by the conjunction of several 
loose i^ongs originally composed without any 

. dei^gn of connexion ; but which, when after- 
wards applied one to the other, by some Inge- 

bilious person, were found to constitute, acci- 
dentally, a miraculous unity of structure. The 

-perfect symmetry and harmony of the com- 
position, and the moral unity of the argument, 
renders the supposition scarcely less prepos- 
terous of the latter, than it would be of the 

;fi>rmer. Yet such is the theory y to which liixu- 

.riant learning, ipmd an undisciplined action of 
the imagination, have driven some of the most 
i^uaMe and most illustrious of scholars. It 
is, absolutely a theory ^ because it is the pure 
offspring of two assumptions positively thea- 
retical; viz. 1. Th^t either the anger of Achilles, 
or the prayer ofThetiSy is the governing argu- 

jnent of the Iliad. 2. That the Iliad Merd^- 

^e ^extends beyond the measure of its Irue 
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PBAP. and proper governing argument, because it 
extends beyond the measure of that anger, i^v 
that prayer. For, if neither of these is the 
true., governing argument, the poem will not 
therefore exceed its true argument, because it 
exceeds that which is not its true argument. 
The various apparatus of learning, which both 
Wolfe and Heyne have accumulated ; and 
wihch only serves to encumber and confound 
a simple question ; does not contribute to form 
any part of the basis of that theory; but is 
merely an assemblage o{ collateral props, brought 
together to buttress and uphold it. But the 
same, sanguineness with which they first enot- 
braced it, seduced them into a persuasion; 
that the authorities which they have aniassed, 
have added substance and solidity to its founda- 
tion; Let us examine the efficiency of sup- 
.port, which . it derives from those auxiliary 
authorities. 

Wolfe deemed it indispensably necessary 
to fortify his system, by. calling in the evidence 
of history, to establish two particulars : L That 
Bcwer did. not commit his poems to writing ^ but 
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delivered them to mepaory only^ and pml fJHAP. 

: tradition/ 2. That the poems ascribed to. 

.Homer, y^^e committed to writing for the 

Jirst time by Pisistratus, * who lived fout hun- 
dred years after Homen Could he establish 
these two poiAts, >t would follow, that we 
cannot spea^k with confidence of the genuinier 
Bess of any poem^ attributed to Homer. 

To clear his way to the first of these posi- 
tions, h^ endeavours to prove, that no mention 
is made of alphabetic writing in the poems of 
Homer ; in which opinion, he has certainly 
the jud^ent of many learned persons on his 
sidCr There are only two passages, on which 
a question could be raised upon this subject; 

vboth of which occur in the Iliad* The first. 



' HomeruiB acriptura u$um non fttisse in pangendis cac- 
mioibus; eaque primo memoriter prodita in vulgus ^t 
propagata, postea litteris mandata banc formam et tenorem 
adscivisse* Pro!, p. 76. 

\ ' ^ Fiftistratam carmina Homeri pritnum consignasse litteris ^ 
et in eum -ordinem redegisse, quo nunc kguntur. lb. 
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CBAP. is that in which the Grecian chiefs are repre- 
sented to have inscribed their respective lots, ^ 
in order to decide which of them should un- 
dertake the single combat with Hector. But 
it is not necessary to suppose, that alphabetic 
characters were employed on that occasion; 
since any arbitrary marks would have equally 
served the purpose. There only remains, then, 
the celebrated my»^ wvxrof, or folded tablet, sent 
from Proetus, king of Corinth, to lobates, king 
of Lycia, by the 'hand of Bellerophon; and 
the iroxXft Xvy^ct ivfAofiopa jmi^ptrot -*- the many sad 
and fatal characters ^ inscribed on that tablet;* 
Wolfe thought, that those characters were not 
alphabetical ; but that they were *' certain 
" symbolical marks used among kindred, by 
" which they might mutually communicate 
^* the impressions of their minds on subjects 
" of great importance, and which were per-- 
** haps invented in that age, when vengeance 
** for slaughter and injuries was exercised wit||i 
** great ferocity."* Heyne thought, thajt they 



U. vu. 175. ' lb. tL 168. * IteL p. 86. not. 
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'' might have been certain particular signs CPA?* 

• • ,- XI. 

" agreed upon between the parties^ by which it 
*' might be intimated^ in what , estimation the 
** messenger or bearer was to <be held."^ And 
Mr. Knight has adopted the latter opinion, 
but without any discussion of the subject,' 

Now, there is no evidence whatever, di« 
rect or indirect, that symbolical writing was 
ey^r used m Greece; the suppo^tion .i», 
tiai^efwe, . entirely gratuitous and theoreticali. 
It is no evidence that the characters w^re 
symbolical, that the words used by Homer 
will bear such an interpretation; for it is 
scrarcely possible to .speak poetically of alphas 
betical characters,, otherwise llian by a figure 
er periphrasis that jshall be. equally appticabla 
to symbolical. Ovid employs a descripXioii 
similar to that used here by Homer; and 
which might, in a similar manner, be inter- 
preted of symbolical writing, did we not cer- 
tainly know that he intended alphabetical : 



* Horn. Tom. v. p. 221. * Knight Prd.ad Horn. c. 6Si 
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Ue Itinc diEBcilec, funebrift Ugna. (abellEC, 
Tuque ne^turis cera referta no^E.' 

In the same manner, the passage in Homer 
coDtaids, in itself, nothing that determines ±he 
interpretation to symbolical writing, rather 
than to alphabetical. If, then, we inquiie, 
M>hy Wolfe and Heyne determined the inter- 
pretation to the former rather dian to the latter; 
we shall find, that it was not a belief, -that 
alphabetic writing was not known or. used in 
Greece at that early period, but only a per- 
suasion, that it was then -confined, to pubiic 
inscriptions on stone and brass;' and that; 
from a defect of conrenient materials, it was 
not yet adopted into private use. And Wolfe 
moreover affirms, that "the life of man was 
" then so simple, that it had nothing vbick 
** teemed very worthy of bang written." *^ 



f 



Amor. L, i. ele^> I2> 
Wolf. ib. p. 58. Heyne, T. viiL p. 812. 
Ut lum tempoim eimiit, fomtu tex tttemHt Donpotofr- 
ad effecUim Tenire. Din enim iUomm vita el Nni^ici^tf 
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His position, that it 'v^ould have requiipcd chap* 
4at leaM six centuries to pass from the practice 
t>f engraving alphabetic characters^ on stone, 
to that of letter- writing in its ordinary practice, 
is too fanciful, and betrays much too partial 
dA attachment to his own hypothesis, to de-^ 
mand a grave attention ; even if it were as 
certain as he assumes it to be, that the' former 
practice preceded the latter in the > order of 
time : which is far from being the case- For> 
a knowledge of, and a familiarity with letters, 
must have been acquired by the eye of an artist 
on some plain surface, before he could have 
been able to proceed to the mechanical process 
of insculping them in stone. 

But, if there is any ground for believing 
that alphabetic writing had existence in 
Greece, and was employed for pubUc pur* 
poses, in the age of Bellerophon; it is much 
more reasonable to believe, that it was used 
for private purposes also^ than to search into 



nihii admodum kabmt quod scriptura dignvm videretttn Prol. 
p. 58, 59. 
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^nj^Pp ibfi imagination for a specie^ of writii^g, of 
which there exists no sort <^ evidencej? that 
it was 'ever used in . Greece at all. Now, yre 
have an evidence (which Wolfe and Heyne have 
entirely overlooked) that Sophocles not only 
believed the life of man to have had matters 
well worthy of being written, but which ac- 
|i|ally were . written, in the very ^ge of Bel- 
lerophon ; and, therefore, with sufficient acr 
commodation of materials • In hid Tr^ichinUe, 
he introduces Deianira thus , addressing the 
chorus of Trachit^ian Virgins; 

iiw y»f i}jxoc rrfv fiA^curaissv «yd(^ 
mffi,oei aft oixmv HPAEIAHS, r^^ i¥ ^•/eaok 
XiifTU IIAAAIAN AEATON ETrErPAMMffiNHK 
; . JiTN0UMAT*, d fjuoi itpwritf owe trXfi tori, 

vvy a* ic ci^ oux m, utM /xoi Xt^jivg Sr^ 
^ftn fA iXwtui Hrntrty' UTri f it rtTUtnt 

When Alcides last 
Forth on his journey went, he left bdimd 

» 1. 155. 
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An ancient scroll; alas ! before that time 
In all his labours he did never use 
^o speak as one who thought of death, 3ecure 
Always he seem'd of victory ; but now' 
Tlds writing marks, as if he were to die. 
The portion out reserved for me, and wills 
His children to divide the inheritance. 

This notable record proves undeniably, that 
Sophocles believed alphabetic writing to have 
been in common civil use in Greece in the age 
of Hercules, and that there were interests at that 
time in private life, " which were wart hi/ of being 
" written ; " and therefore, that the requisite ma- 
terials and implements were at haiul for writing 
t\iem. The i%\ro^ tyhyp»fAfAivfi, can admit of 
110 other interpretation in the nomenclature 
^f Sophocles, than that of a written document 
in its most ordinary sense; and we thus find 
him speaking of a tvritten wilt in that age, with 
the same familiarity and confidence that we do 
at (be present day. We have no ground what- 
ever fo< impeaching Sophocles of anachronical 
$rror,' io: the date which hje here assigns td the 
current use of writing ; or for supposing, tbat 
^e failed iii observance of that obvious rule 
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CHAP, of reason, which enjoins — '* aut famafn sejui, 

XT 

** aut sibi convenientia Jingere.^^ Now, the agpe 
of Hercules, and the age of Bellerophon, were 
one and the same ; only the latter was of the 
paternal generation, and the former of the 
filial : 

Bellerophon CEneus 

I i I 

Hippolochus Tydeus Herculrs 

I I I 

Glaucus Diomede TIepolemus. 

To enter further into this subject, would be 
unsuitable to this discussion ; enough has been 
produced to render it evident that Wolfe 
and Heyne have not succeeded in establishing*, 
that the <rn/t*«Tat of Proetus were not alpha- 
betical characters; that the mm^ irwcro^ was 
not a proper epistle ; and therefore, that allusion 
is not made by Homer to alphabetic writing; 
so long as this testimony of Sophocles re- 
mains uuconfuted. 

Wolfe, however, so entirely persuaded hina^ 
self of the certainty of the position which he 
maintains, that he observes : *^ though Vii^^ 
*' does not follow the Homeric simplicity of 
*^ nature in many things, but has dressecl 
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*' up hiis poetry with more contrivances of <5hap. 

XI 

*•* art^ yet he never makes mention of writing, 
*' or any thing relating to it, in his JEneid. He 
^' has not indeed sufficiently guarded against 
"^a sligM error in one place, — una loco, where 
** he makes the Sibyl write characters and 
" names upon leaves; iii^ 443. vi. 74."^ Here 
however are two places, instead of one; /the 
second of which is a warrant, that the first 
was not written inadvertently. But we will 
add still a third; y^hich is conclusive, that 
Virgil supposed writing to be in practice in 
the age of the Trojan war. He makes iEneas 
relate ; when he was returning to his ship froni 

the shore of Actium, where he had landed ; 

. • . . . - , » 

» - * ... 

JEre cavo clypeum, magai gestamen Abantis 
Fostibus adversis figo, et rem carmine signo : 

' •" iElTEAS HAC DB DaNAIS VXCTORIBUS ARMA."" - 

» • ■ • ■ * 

1 fix'd upon the tepaple's lofty door 

- , , ■ " _ ' . V- ...... 

The brazen shield which once great Abas bore ; 
And graved the verse, which thus to Actium spe^s : 

* " This aAiK*D-ffiKBASF|ioiff the coNWERinoGaEtKs;' 

•■ *\ 



'tt 



•Prol.p.9?.not. »JEte.iiL286. 
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Off A p, "I{eFe» he ['^ makes fnentiM of yniiing'l plwAj 
- enough. It ^ould b^ absurd to . $ay> tbat 
^peas wrotq <Wi a bt:azen shield, b^t3a^se writ^ 
ing: had; as yet found no majtieriate to.reeeiv^ 
it exieept brms or. Mme. He insciibed the 
lim^ on a ^hield^ that he tnig^ leate behind 
hifi[i> both a, trophy :oC his passt. achiev^oaents, 
$Mil4 fi ^uf'^le record of his irdsit. The vdei 
ppiipti^P therefore plainly shows; that Yirgii 
luppos^ ^ne^s to e^^ercise an art then in 
esti^bl^shjed Hsage> abd with wfaich.be irM 
well v&piiUjaiisSed^ 

I Wolfe laow donxes^ to Ijis ^rst grmt ^4 
t$ri€al proof; viz« that Homer did not; ootoi 
n^f his ]^o.em^ id writing, ^ but delivered them 
to memory only^ and oral tradition. 

* » - 

To establish a fact of such vital importance 
to his theory, he is redux^ed to the mortifying 
necessity of coming down very low indeed 
in time^ to. find his first and only substan- 
tiai evifl^nce; for he^ is only able to dis* 
cQver Jit: ht thj^, t<^^^ of a learned Jew, 

of ihe^rst century. of the Christian era. This 
learned Jew;.'. j3Bsephus>:c»upplie8. jbim with 
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what: lieji3/:i§:bnstiained to dalt~ " vt^ica rfp PHAPyi 
'/ hae quastione^ aucteritas diwrlaV— JAe dWLT. 
'* express awthorily in this qzeestion" There is 
eertaiaty something very ill calcblated t6 aUure 
a i^ary and scrupulous cbnfideiK^e, upon the 
very faoe of tluis siijgle authority ; something^, 
that stirs (in jis a cautious 6iis|iicion, *#hich 
reason ddes net censure, bift encourage. We 
ar^ solicitotis to know, t&%, aftek* a silence eC 
i 'tlK>U8ahd years, this evid^nce^ should occufji: 
for €tie^rst time, ii^ di Jew; tod a Jew of so 
laJte a pelripd^ as the \first .Christiaiii century f^ 
W« : arfe desirous of. being certified/ that the 
statement was in no degree influenced in th&l 
JFew by- ^a iitrntioaal ^ piide or ffrejudiiee t ton- 
shibhs pi tbe faigk antiquity tl Icftters aiifi^og 
hi& owncoiintrymen^iand prone, fo glirerwdn 
cbme to any reports . tihdidg bid* loiwer the 
i|atl^ df ic siftiilar jcultnre in vd.^ htoth^n ^atioo;« 
But, if we proeeed to consult this authority iir 
tihe s^urde to i^thibh wfe ^e^ r,^Brredj?. wQjfi|KVi 
thkt at < is ^detiv^ied ik a dfeckm^tiim df >asgry 
cbntroTersy 39nt\i the Oreeks*^ And yetj it 

. . ' '4 ■ ■ ■ " t I ■ . ■ ■ y < ■ ■ i ■ ' » I ' ■ ■ ' J ■ ■ ! ■ - T " ? L ■ L ' ■ t J * ■ ' ^ • 

:. * Prol. i^Jlii^ ys^ - ^ ^ Joseph. c(iiifc Afi ». c.5h - i^ 
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^«ip: goesrno fdrthej^ than tb all^e; that there wasr 
much doubt arid inquiry -^ irbxxn *TWf i« x«» ^iirna-it^ 
among some persons whom he does not spe- 
cify, whiefher the generation of the Trojan war 
waift acquainted with letters; and that they 
say, (i. e. one of the parties in this late dis- 
pnte^y that Homer did not leave his poems tn 

writing •^^(faciv, ovh ty/yfiaiAfAAiririiiy Wrou 'froma-i» 

KurdtXiTTHp. The fascination of system; and a 
strong sense of the want of some historical 
countenance and support; could alone have 
^veh to this species of testimony, the weigbt 
which it acquired in the mind of this learned 
dissertator. 

' He proceeds, nevertheless, wilh the same 
Confidence, to his second historical proof , which, 
he divides into two parts: viz* 1. that the 
poem's as<iribed to Homer were committed to 
writing for the Jirst time, and 2, that they 
were ^st reduced into ^the form in which 
th^ are now redd,— by Pisistratus. To prove 
these alleged fitcts, he solemnly appeals to the 
^*. cbncufring and universal voice of all anti-^ 
" quity, if we attend to the sum of tradition*** 
Yet, among all the authorities which he sum* 
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mons. together as that '^ voice of dU aniiqtdtyy^ cHAf> 
there . is iM»^ one, except the same learitedl^ h^t 
questionably Jewkh authority, which speaks M 
all to tiiejir^t point of this proof; the rest opiy 
testify to the second simple and probable faet^' 
that Pisistratus collected the several portioii$ of 
Homer s poems dispersed^ in European Greec^>^ 
and first digested them into their presept 
forms: i\ e. at Athens. This will be seen in 
his owd note, which is therefore here sub« 
joined.^ But, a passage which Wolfe 45ites 



' P. 142, 143. Nunc vero nihil opus est conjeoturas ca* 

pcre: Hutoria loquitur. Nam 70x totius antiquUatisy et, si 

. . " ...» • 

summam spectes, consentiens fama testatur, Pisisjbratum car- 
miiia Homeri pnmum consignasse lUtetis, ei, in eum ordinem 
redegisse quo nunc leguntur. — (Not.) Cic. de Oral. iii. 34; 
Quii doctior iiidem ilHs ttmpwribuSf ami cujus rfoquentia Ikterii 
instruitioy faisse tradiiur, qnam Pwstraiif qui primus Homeri 
hbros^ confusbs onUoi hie dispoauisse diciiut^ ui nUnc hahemusi 
Pausan^ vii. 26. p. -594. Utia-iffrfaToi itni *f» V)fi)i]pot; huometj'- 
f(t,na Tf xdu aXXa;^dt; fA.initiA<nnuo[4,uot n^poi^iro. Joseph. C. A'plon. 
tv ^t iPit^tff 6v^ *Ofi^^»C tfyfafAjACta-s rnf uvrcv «D-e»i}0'»ir xaraXurtit; 
flt^Atf ^utfAiniifMnvpttmi t» rifv etviAotrSv va^tfcv 0t>yri0i}vai, Ylde- 

lieet a Pisistrato. ^ian. V.-Hist.^iii. 14. *¥^i^e» nft^i0^p«- 

yb^ ^pftyayttity' aTtfmvt rtiy IXiw^tt^ hai raw O^va-attaf, . Ltban* 
Pauegyr. in Julian. T. i. p. 170. Reisk. TluaMTfAroif iwmfovfihit 



Xl% 
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from the dialogue entitled Bifpifrdneg, as-^ 
cribed to Plato, w 9uppoft <tf his prooC 
COi(taiiift internal evidence directly <^ontradi€'i 
toery of it; for it says, that HippwohUs, the 
^^ of Pisi^tratus^ '^ first brwght the poemf 
V: of Hcmer into, this^ country («c. Athens."^) 

i^yMTff EKOMIZEN SIS TUf ynK ravrnn.^ . JNow» 

<opir»i f Ky is only used in expressing the con^ 
reyance or transport of things real and materml ; 
s0 that thi§ . record states, in ikct, that the 
poems of Hoinei'> which Hipparchus brought 
into Athens, were in an eAibodied and substantial 
form; that is to say, they were in the form 
of a written book^ or volume. He was, therefore, 
not the first to put them into that form ; since 
he obtained them in that form. Heyne would 
raise a, scruple and a difficulty with respect tp 



■^••'^■«w^— ^p« 



Jluc^iarr^arovg, tqv rtt AJhttuuv rv^vtw^ Eastath»- p. 5. . *On 

\ Q«. eOOsa r% woTOm »w, j(«^»/f^» 94/ftttq m^wtniwf^ jtm 
yfi *0/^*>P^^ «^*rrn fxoftM'ii «*(. r«« y*)' t^vthj^. PM^U Hipparplb 
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ib^'r».'Of*n^W'4-'the patmr af Hmier, mentioned- cHi^PJ 
in thi» ptesage : '' nihil in his habetur qudnam, 
'f Ski r» 'Ofififw essent ^ ^-^ there is no^dg h^ii^r 
'"^ to tell us, whiehlpotm^ of Homer thoi^ Werd.^' 
Had the Greefc saidy Ttvft 'OfiiifW-^^me of tke- 
poemsr ias scrapie would have been rei^o'n- 
aMe; bnt since it says, ^m 'OiAnft^xt^the pt^ms 
of Homer, the proposition is general and 
widLaat reservation, and consequently, th4 
learned German's ' difficulty is unreasonable 
and uncritical/ frivolous: and %'ekatious. It is 
plain enough, that the ^ro^ *6/4npov in the dialogue 
of the Hipparchus, means the sdme BiB the 
Homeri libri of Cicero; the 1**1 r« 'OfAnpw of 
Pausanias ; the roi '0/4f)/>ou ^«ir«if)/Aiy« of Libanius ; 
and thie lAi«f »«t o^frrcio^ of iElian ; in the 
preceding note quoted from Wolfe* 
-- Such then is the wh^ efficiency of; auxi- 
liary support, which Wolfe's theoretical syst^ni' 
derives from the testimcmy of historical 2Xi^' 
t^Mity/ He observes indeed, that the tes-- 
timonies which he alleges ajre slight in them- 



^ T<ui; vitLSOSS 
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CHAP, sdtes^ considered separately; but t^iat they 
produce a strong ampmind testimony, when they 
are united. But here again he is in an erix^r; 
for Josephus.is^ in &ct and confessedly, his 
^H^k and only express and positive authority, 
for proving that Homer was ignorant ofioritk^. 

The r» 'OfAfifcv, or Poems of Hamer^ 'wldbh 
Qippaxdius, son of Pisistratus, iT^syoor/et/ into 
Athens, according to the relaticm of the dia- 
logue, were, therefore, the Iliad and tiie Odys- 
sey ^ comprised in the form of a complete 
codex or volurnen ; and we can thus understand, 
haw it came to pass, that he was enabled to 
connect, correct, and adjust the several parts 
of those poems which were already scattered 
in European Greece, and whteh . he took the 
pains to collect, ^^ into the order in which 
". they are now read— i» euni ordmem rede* 
V gisse quo nunc legunturJ* This codex, which 

we may call the Hippdrchian nmnuscript, be- 

« 

came thus the first standard for the Iliad and 
Odyssey, in Athens. 

How long, before Hipparchus procured this 
copy, similar manuscripts existed in Ionia, 
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from w^henee it is most reasbm^le to tsuppoAe cHav.* 
that Hippan^ns procured his own^ we.* have 
&d due to enable us to ascertain; consequently, 
\re have no ground for fixing. their origin to 
any particular date between Hipparchua aiid 
llomer ; and> . by further consequence, bone 
for supposing, that they were not^ reduhed 
into that: forni as early as Homer himself.^ 



' ' The queistion of ihe age of Homer^ is examined with' 
die le^sumiag. of a. profound scholar, 9nd with the judgment 
of a s(win4 criticy by Mr.JVIitford (Hist, of Greece^ append* 
to chap. iv. v.ol. i. p. 166 — 170,. 4to,) ; who fixes it to the 
i)tntb centi^ry before the Christian era, not long after the 
Tr!C^a(i, war» and. prior to the return of t)ie Hers^slideB; 
conformably to the chronology cf Sir I^aac Newton. :Gibboii 
(Midcell. Works, v. iii«^p, 70,) opposed to that chronology 
a, conceited and flippant objection, in Frtntk; written UQdeir 
a total igi^rance, iJbat.the argument which he imagined to 
|>e sp: potent, and for which he plainly gave himself veiy con* 
siderable credit, had long before been buffeted aside by 
Barnes* £aterculus (1. i, c* 6.) had inferred, unskilfully, 
tibat Homer must have lived /oji£p €tfter the Troj^ v^ar, be*: 
cause he destqribes the strength of the heroes of his poem 
to be such as could not be matched, oUh »iw ^porot %%9% — at 
menwm are. (U. v. 804, xii. 383, 44^ xx. 2$7.) Thisob- 
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«< 



^t 



GHAP« For though tiieir first iidzoduelim mto'Athemi. 
m aJwritten fonn^Diay have faeea as &te a& 
the reiga of Pisistratns ; yet, aft'Heysie Jitotty 
lemarks^^^I perceivef a difierent iaeeof thsigsv 
^ if I compare the situation and t^rcuinstancw 
of limia, daring the same liipes. :FQr vi 
Asia, and the adj^ning islands, the most 
illustrious geniiBses^ especially in. poetry,' 
^ flourished before the times of the Pisi- 
t* stratid»i ^ r— It appears probable, tbat the 
^* practice of writing was of ap' earUer date 
«' among the laniam, from tlie earlier tise 

* ■ ' ■. . ■ « -■. -. m — ■■ \^ i k-i. 

serration crossing Gibbon in his reading, he flattered 
ftimself that he had -made a discovery, .which had eluded 
the notice- of all the teamed world. But Barnes (note^on- 
H. ▼. 304.) had already etpos^d the.'faftilit^ of ^s oljeciioii,; 
by siinply adducing the instance of Nedldir (Il;'ii ili.); ndu*: 
liiakes the same comparison, between thi^ o6)lleiiiporan^\>f 
htsyouikf and those- of i^M old age. Ibr, if Hbmer d/^i&tti&di: 
it consistent, that an individual should mak« this' compa^ 
rison between snccessive conteilipdnuies^ ili« Mm l^$ h» 
might, with ^equal contusttncy, apply it to a generation' 
ithich lived mo kmg time before hkHnitlfi ' See also Barnes^ 
note, on^lKxii. 383. t . * v { :/: : . ^:: . • •:; 

- * Tom. viik p4 813^. ' ' --" • •'' • , ^ :.. -^r^s 
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*« T«» iifiifuv — oi parchmmtSy arndng them*"^ cha,^.^ 
Yet, from these sound (^ervations^ Heyne is 
suddenly drawn aside by his ori^al theory; 
apid^ instead of proceeding to the direct issue: 
to which they Ought to have led him, he is 
carried away into aa oWque path, which be*, 
guiles him again into the wilderness of specu* 
l9.tion: " I, therefore^ think/- says he, ** that 
** the rhapsodies, (or the different jv^r^^ or books 
*' composing the poems of Horner^) e^visted 
*^ in u^/^ing-. in Ionia before the age of the 
^ Pisistratida^ ; but that they were united info. 
** those formsy in that ajg^e/'* 

We here perceive,, how these learned theo- 
rists were divided in opinion upon this vax- 
portant point of their theory* Wolfe supposed,; 
that thos^ rhapsodies or so;Dgs, the combinatioii 
of which afterwards produced the Iliad and» 
Odyssey, existed »L memory and tradition 
only, until they were committed to writing, 
for the first time, by or * under Pisistratus ;: 
whereas Heyne, on the contraa^y,. supposed 
that they had existed in writings ^iik Ionia,. 

^ • ' . ' P. 814. • * Toni; viiL p. 815: 
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CHAP- ^^^ ^^ indefinite cttme before the age of Pisi-"* 
^^*"\^ stratus. Thus, these two learned Geimatna 
walk by different paths, but it is still in 
t^ same comdlon field of fallaby . and error ; 
m error, proceeding originaUy from the fanciful, 
and gratuitous assumption, that the parts of the 
])oem existed before the whole^ that is, the 
four quarters before the corporate animal ; 
and from a prepossession, that the poems were* 
formed by a synthetical process, instead of 
the rhapsodies by an analytical/The sole* 
cause of this theory, was their not discerning 
the essential unity of the poem ; ,and the sole* 
cause of their not discerning that unity, was 
their failing to apprehend theiprimary argument^ 
by which alone that unity could be discerned. 
From false premises, they drew out probable, 
conclusions^ into the bulk of volumes; Those 
conclusions however, could only be probable 
hypotketicMy ; . on the supposition, that the 
premises were true. . Bat, t|ie premises having 
been demonstrated to be fake, all the volumir 
nous ecmclusiohs deduced. from .them^ ate 4^-; 
monstrated to be false also.' Thus they have 
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undertaken ah itiverted (shall I say, or a perr chap, 

XI 

verted?) argument; which renders all the re* 
condite learning which they have amassed to 
support it, tedious, and unavailtng to the end 
for which they had destined it. And the 
cau3e of sound science now loudly demands, 
that an hypothesis so fallacious, and so per« 
nicious to the interests -of true knowledge; 
especially in the age of youth, when the ima* 
gination is most fervid and most open to 
seduction; should be speedily brought to ^ 
kindred fate with that of ** the opinions of 
f* Arisfo, Pyrrhoy and HerUluSy which have 
*' long since been exploded. ^^^ 

I have hot dwelt upon an inconsistency 
in the hypothesis^ which must have been re- 
marked by the reader ; that it sdmetimei^ 
suppoises^ the Iliad to be a consarcination of 
diflferent soings, by different poets, ,the con^- 
sarcinator of which is entitled to all the 
praise hitherto lavished upon an imaginary 
rHomer;^ 'sometimes, that there wis, originally. 



» Cic. Off. i. c. 2. * P. 290, 1. 



I 
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.CHAK gemiiDe Mimterlbnabldus; but wfaicli &a^ he^n 
^ncro^ed^ enlarged, and disfigured, by success 
sive aecumulatidns of foreign poetical matter.^ 
The learned M. Larcher, in his note upon 
that part of his Translation of the Life of 
Homer, commonly ascribed to Herodotus, in 
which the biographer supposes that Homer; 
during his travels,. ^' wrote memoranAi'' of all 

rPAO££0Ai; has the following remarks: ** If 
^* that was the case, as is yery probable, 
** and, indeed, Veiy difficult to dbubt; whai 
f * becomes of the assertion of a lesoned writer^ 
" who has lately i^retehded that .Homer did 
*^ not write' his poems; althoijigfc the aft of 
" writingL was known some centuries before 
*' Ae bnth of that poet? A sdholar s6 limeh 
*^ distinguished by th^ sAperibrity of his eru^ 
^^ ditioi)^ ought to> follow the hig^ 'road of 
^^ le^Unin^; and leave ^all singuUv and whimH 
** sical opinions t^* those puny fitei^tists, who 
*\ have no other^ meailf fer making themselves 



• P. 46^49,54, 
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^' knol¥D. ;M. de Samte-Groix has excellentiiy chap. 
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>* refoted this literary: paralogism, . in: onB. 0i 
** bur Journals. What would that illustriovui 
^' scholar aiid eriiic have said, if lie had tead 
^' in the' preface of a great book, priniGd at 
V Halle, in Saxony, in 179t), that ther* n^ver 
f' was such a person as Homer; ?nd that the 
Iliad U the. work of Variouft ancieut poets; 
whose- detached poems* Jiave been collected 
and* tacked together ? would be not think; 
^* that the spirU c^ vertigo r-- [esprit de vertige;' 
*^ which has taken posses^ioh of France^ ha^ 
fV begun to . spread itself over a part orGter-< 
^^ many?"^ He might hare extended his re-^ 
mark to Snglahd abo^ about the same period ; 
had not th^ £uiciful Buggestibns of the learned 
and venerable Jacob Bryaait respecting Homer 
and Trby^ called forth an host of his own 
eoUntryihen to encouiiter them> and set them 
torest^ ^ , . * 

The ^MnisidJ . opinions of « the . . leaitied 
Wakefield sunong ourselves^ which were ex** 



*^-*- 



^ Traductb d'H4rodote. Tom. yi. p. 19L not, 6. 
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'e H A P. pressed soon after the romantic system of 
Wolfe had made its first appearance in the 
learned world, will refquire little more, than 
to be stated/ after what has already been 
discussed. . ** Let me give you in a . few 
** words," says he, "an Qutline oi my theory 
" respecting Homer. — »Now o/iAnpoc (haments) is 
t* -an old Greek word for tu^Xoj, blind. I take 
" homertis, then, to* have originated in the 
"peculiarity of a certain class of men, and 
" not in that of an individual That bards 
** were tisually bUndy is not only probable from 
♦* the account of Demoddcus in the Odyssey i 
** but from the nature ofthings. Theniemory 
" of blind men,' becaiisQ of a less distraction 
<* of their senses by external objects^ is pecu^ 
" liarly tenacious; and Jsuch people had ,no 
♦* means of obtaining a livelihood hiit by 
^^ this occupation. All this is exemplified by 
^^ Jiddlers, &c. at the present day. Now, the 
^* Trojan • war, (the first united adiieveinent 
^ of the Greeks) would of course have bec6ihe 
** a favourite topic with this class of men, who 
** are known to have been very ' nunierous. 
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"Detached portions o{' this; event, such as x; hap. 
" the Exploits of Diomede, of Agamemnon^ 
the Night Expedition, the Death of Hector, 
his Redemption, &c. vjrould be separately 
*f <composed and sung, as fitted by their 
lengths, for the . entertainnient of a . comr 
pany at. one time."^ It can. hardly be ne- 
cessary to. point out to the..ob^eryation of the 
.reader, the . confusion of ideas . which icom- 
pioses the tissue , of this jtheory ; . and which 
proves, that extensive and minute eriiditipp 
.does not necessarily engender |a ^oun^ critiQal 
judgment; The learned- writer did not piejEin 
tq say, that bards and fiddlers ar^ usually 
blind, for we know that ..Jthe gr^at : iQ^jpiity 
of those practitipner^ are. npt . Mind ; , H^, 
that blind men usually apply ihemselyes , to 
barding and fiddling; and for the reason whi<ifa 
be assigns^ namely, the advantage they] may 
derive from , the tenacity of their gnmorie^. 



' Correspondence of the late G. Wakefield with the 
Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox, in the yetos 1790-18(>1. Let. 
ix» p. 27^0. 
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CHAP. But^ who composed the fcetty, aM who the 
masic, which 'the^e Isards and fiddten so ^eak- 
ciofndy retaan ? We expected to hear^ of the 
author of a pbfam; and inre aie toM, of t 
'clatt cf£ bUnd tectt «;Ao retaU.kis toerjey^ Or, 
did Wakefidd mean to ssgp^ iMt mUnory h 
"the ^ultijr whsdi {ikroducea pastry ^ or, tiiai 
'blindnfB& alone, in calling forth ihe mecfaoBieal 
pov^rfr of the mktadry, necesaanly '^alla fostti 
^pdetiml genius at Ae atoie time, as.iheir is- 
^sepforable adjunct I This ia ndiat ins . Iteory 
seehss ^o suppose ; ^r> his UiiBi men> ^ 
'1m h4mers, appear ^ both tt^ 'faltve '* atmflbied 
'' ilAtf M^gr" diffiftrent pdrtkms^ of Hie fit- 
Vtittin^b t^i^ of the Trojan ^mmx. Btrt^ if dusy 
iv'ere M '* v^ nomerom/' «nd if tbe topic 
was 1^0 ^'ftitoulite/' Whence did it hapj^ear; 
iMt s(Itii«tfgh /that ^ar hat^d ^(e^ years; ^t 
"iBill thfe ei^siftl9 wk^h liTaMfield caft i:e€^ >as 
lidiving engaged <theiir)partiaM«jr, we confined 
within the space of the forty-tfoo days, elapsing 
between the first incensement of Achilles and 

" * • • * 

4be rf^idlare of Hector ? " These songs «f 
'' blind men/' he proceeds, '' were ^caUeeted 
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f' and put togeHier by smte Miful rnm, (at omab. 

XL 

'* tlie direction of Pisistratas, or some oHm 
** pecson) and woven by interpolations, cou'* 
f' necting verses, and divers modifications, 
'* into d whole'* Here we find oursejlve§ 
brought agaia to the '' ingmioms rhap^odw'' of 
Wolfe, and the ** i$$gmimn praciarum'' of 
Heyne; whom we have already sufficiently 
contemplated* 

When we attentive^ consider these issues^ 
to wUch repletioja of learning has nrged S0919 
of the first adiolars; we cani¥>t h^t fe^ tbe 
fiase of the strong figure misapplied by ¥e^ 

But, ilh.e prodnction of the true primffry 
argument of tixe Uiad^ reye^^l^ at on^ i)ts 
native unity y smd the perfie/et si/mmtry of aU 
its eompoiient pairts; and, b>y tiie same ppc^rar 

^n, disfiiptttes every theory ^ovn4ed wp^» 
the gratuitous hypothesis, that it is destitute 
of that unity and symmetry. The argument, 
iwhjijeh had been perverted^ becomes thus recti- 
; and every part is ^^m to ,Ue in its 



'■*-r- 



* Actsxxvi. ^. 
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CHAP, natural posture, order, and direction. AH 
becomes plain; and we discern the simple 
truth of the case. Without labour and without 
contrivance ; viz. That the Iliad was originally 
composed by its great author, in Ionia, to 
illustrate the sublime truth which it pro- 
pounds, by means of a narrative of the deepest 
interest to his contemporary auditors: That, 
in a succeeding age, different portions of his 
extensive poem were introduced into European 
Greece, where they were occasionally recited, 
in tfie public assemblies, for the gratifieation 
of the people : That those who first' recited 
them came from Ionia, and were denominated 
rhapsodists; as is to be inferred from^ the iwf 
of Plato, in which the Ionian and the rhapso- 
dist is the same person ; and that the portions 
which they recited, were called rhapsodies:^ 
That those rhapsodies acquired, from this cause^ 



^ The ^a^yiiaiy were the cantations or recitations of the 
faifif^oi, and were so denoiminated after them. The Greeks 

• • • • 

were divided in opinion, respecting the origin of the word 
fa^fioii some deriving it from ^awrtiy, to sew, others 
from ^mfihf, the wand or staf, which the rhapsodists car- 
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detached and separate existences^ and be- chap, 

XI 

came dispersed in European Greece: While 
the entire poein, too long for any single re- 
citation, was not introduced there, until Hip- 
parchus, som of Pisistratus, procured a com- 



ried in their hands; and the moderna have not been abk 
to settle the difference between them. (Conf. Wolfe. Prol. 
p. 96. and Heyne. T.Tui. p. 794.) The Greeks and Romans 
;were bad etymotogists^ in consequence of the . contempt 
they entertained for all foreign^ or, as they called them, 
hatiforous languages; vhich cauaed them to seek within 
4heir own.toagues» for the origin of all woids which they 
employed* In this state of uncertainty, we may be per- 
mitted, to look, beyond their dialects, into that of another 
people with whom they were in frequent communion. The 
jiame of rkaptpdkt^ was anciently applied to a reciter of 
poetry y whether the verses were his own» or those of another ; 
^Mt SU08 venue recitaif et «r fat aiwrum reciiaif uterqMe 
vkf, et letdue f«i|/y^o«.*' — (Heyne. T. viii. p. 794.) 
Assuming then, that the Ionian rha^^sodkte introduced their 
denomination at an early age, together with their office, 
into European Greece; the following cursory suggestions 
arise. 

The connexion, between Ionia and Egypt, was intimate. 
In which latter country, a colony of lonians was established 



At 



3^ AM EXAMINATIOK Off THE 

CHAP* plete copy, wUeh he toou^t to Athens : By 
^'' means of in^ch itandard, he was esd>led to 



detenmne the just order^ relation, aod con-* 
nexion, of the sepamte &ad scattered parts 
^hich he caUed in and collected; And to 



in tke reign of FiaMinitidiiift, netidj a centtiry before Ptfuftrar 
tos; who instructed^ in «tie Qreek language, tbose Egjrptiaiii 
that nerved as interpieters to the Gred^ who Tkitad Egypt* 
(Herod. L. ii» c. 154.) Now, the Elgjfptiaii word for amjk, 
cWM^-M-if wmicim, mg€r, ckomttr^ or reotffi^, wm p6qXtt3; 
and| expreased by thecanfiiied p&wen of tba Creek alphabet 
asd aeoording to liie'Ohreekeoiiiiciation»ftty»>wor ysj^- ^r^^ pift. 
This word, trhicfh is a genuine Egyptian oatnpOund, ia cosir 
posed of l^e v^Tb lCU>-^m», signilying^^ rolftf,tor«ia6B^^a 
ehaunty io iM^g-^mlso, a kymnS (Woide, Leau J%ypt. p. 169;) : 
and, of the oommoti. fofmatiire praftx of Egyptian nomia, 
pcCf-^ft^, pronounded p*f, (Woide, Oramia. jfig. p. 1.); 
of which, above an kiittdred and tliirly exanplaii may be 
^examined, (Lex^ "p. 70-Sd,) We vMeel with lliis- woid i& the 
sense <of Mit»^IVK, in tiie figyptfian version of Apoc. mii. 92. 
mm ptMi ^«jr (A^A^y »«< idAvg-iumf »m art^Attt«v: aud in tiia 
MnSto of fiM/j-ned*, iti Dau* iii« 5. ^«v ntMr^p •! Xuotr^i ipn tm" 

TDf Jitid«^a( — it«» warroi ytfot;; r^f ^«4^w. If we pOCflOlwad 

the whole Of the Bgyptian iKSipturea in print, ^e iriiould 
deiibtlesn t« able to mdkiply oK^mples ; tiias mueh how- 
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ma9 «TSie #0 *U«4 wd C>4ys«ey, «^ vm now 

19 £liii;op99ft Qi^^upe, we .j|re f^We ^ taface wmJ 
dg^ct the . ewly cawe. wticli ell!^t^ally ©c- 

cuiti^n^ the Hq^s 9f thf tr^e prtfaary aiiju- 






ever, is certaia, Uiat.pe^^U9^— ^^-iv, i. e. f»4^tf, signified 
ia tbe ^gyptiaa Jangnagey tke.perfittmtr. or do€C of the- 
naTei^ %^^s cM99%Qd b; tho verb yu>-r^<rA^ The ^ub^ 
jiilictioii.of'an ipflectiy^ tennii^it^oii to thi^t eifotif form, 
conformably to the genius of the Greek tongue, was alone 
requisite to produce the word ^m^tiof. This word, once 
adopted by the lonians in their commerce with Egypt, 
and by them introduced into European Greece, would 
8000, ^ougb a loreign and a oomipoiind word, be illi- 
teflatdf refemvit in the latteir CQUslry^ to th^ simple veman 
c^lfur ^utm^ f^^'f ^i de^uctipna ^ould be drawn from 
it accprdingly. We should presently hear pf i^m^mt y^nf, 
9^ the proper solution of the word; and next, of ^amra 
jwn. A sense of seonng^ would be erroneously annexed to 
fm^tf^oi ; to the superoession of its primitive sense, and to the 
introductidn of mterpreCations totally unfounded. And thusv 
the caniMium or recUatimi of Hon^ff i pdems, would at length 
bifonie ^^iif^formed ffito |hei|r c^mrcmtm. 
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CH AP. mciit. Letters had flourislied i]> Asiatic' Greece, 
long before- they were cultiyated iii th6 Eu-' 
ropean; and the first acquirement cf literature' 
in the latter couBtrjr> - was nearly coeval with 
its loss in the former. It was before letters' 
were cultivated in European Greece, that the' 
poetry of Homer was ^ introduced ' into that 
country, by the itinerant rhapsodists from 
Ionia. Their division of- the poem into por- 
tions, each of whidi, ais Aristode 8a3r8, ** has 
" its 'Own subject and magnitude,** tended to^ 
draw the mind away* froth' the general pervad- 
ing argument of the whole, and to fix it upon 
the interests of the subordinate parts; espe- 
cially, as it is probable that the entire poem 
wa3 seldom* followed^ by individuals in its con- 
tinuity. ^ Thus, erroneouis impressions would- 
be • populalrly received of the design of the' 

poem. Whatever naost strongly afiected the 

•• ■ - . . ... 

senses and the passions of an unpolished and 

unlettered people, would acquire a surrepti- 
tioiis priority in their estimation ; and what- 
ever: was to be apprehended only by the 
moral and intelleetual ' facdlties, would be 
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propbrtidnably neglected; So tKat at' Idbgth; cbup.' 

" the anger of Achilles and^ its ' terr^ effbcts,^* 

vrliich first presented itself to their ears ahd 

imaginations/ became established as the chief 

i^ubject of the ppem^. From a public opinion 

thus early akid etroneously formed/ dnd' per-* 

manently fixed ih European Greece; iot the 

ififency of letters ; the succeeding ages, which 

received their knowledge - ^d notions tiom 

thence, derived' also their impre&si<ms ' of the 

design ^ of the poems of Hoiner; The case " 

would, probably, have' been very' different ; 

had Ionia been able to ttan^it to us, by a 

direct course, the fi^ntiments which were 

there ' entertained, of this nature and object 

of Homer's poems. But, as Heyne remarks; 

** there is no nation 'of whom we have such 

'' scanty information 'as of the Idnians, espe- 

*' cially in the ekrly times of their arts and 

" learning. ^— We are totally ignorant, what 

"became of theit' written books ; whether 

" they survived to the time of Plato, or of 

*' Alexander, or whether any were preserved 

'' in the library oi Alexandria. — It is mani- 



''* ^,wAf UK Afia and the i»lanfls; fd^d tkat 
«^ tboM wliidi escaped, isrwe preferred by 
^'. being oarried iiito SttropeitA Qn^c^e,/" 
Tbii«» we have jpeoMYoid tb» ppena ef Holiier 
ciroiiitQwly, tiwMighiiMitber.peoide of Qfeow; 
and tec^mpraied by tba natioiv^ impiemiwia 
of, tbat other people. The origkMl auditom 
of Homw m Am, «t4 the an^tors of Jm 
nibceediag rhepaodiafe in £«rope» wQvld have 
reoeiyed very differeiit jmpiecmonv of the 
piiioary argfuioent of Un Itiad i Md ?t wnitJd 
oDly. baire beoti by an attentive applidatipiv of 
the miAd to the poeiiib after it wa^ posse^9ed 
in »t9^ eotireofififf, tbfA. th^ ;&»opp«a Cbpek 
would at Imftk have been eble tp diRCOv^i! 
the error (Of the genera) opinions* »nd to ^ce 
o«t and aibertain it$^ true argument.. In doing 
tbi«, few probably engi^ed or ft/w wcpoeded, 
im, hmdw Ari^totte, kw appear to have 
bMsi olearly a^sibJe fiX the uni^ qf mAim 
npop which the l)k^ in founded ; and Heyne 

\ ■ y y ■ 1 1 >' !■ 'I l l I I I >i in ;i »* \ ' • ' >> 
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has obswved, tliitt few after Ariatotle feUcywed oiiap* 
in Im stif>9. Wheo, ia the procesis of ages. 



changies ia ktnguage wd customs, and 
yersity iof traditions, had rendered the text 
of 'Homer i an object of yarious ' and curious 
researoh to the schdlar and the >antiquaryj 
learned penBons, (reoiaiiiing coiUeitted with the 
provailifl^notiaas^respectuigthe geneiral argu- 
ment,) applied themselves to a minute in^esti^ 
gatiom of tibose seversl multitudmous parti* 
cvdars, rallier than to a simple afid refl^^ve 
c^ontempiation of l^e .whole. 

Bat, a very serious, evil resulted, from this 
aetifve exercise . of ingenuity u|mi a poeni of 
wUeh Ijie presiding argument was uiq^er* 
eeived; yet the Jknowtedge tof which, was m* 
dispensably necessary^ as the test by which 
to decide on the vsdne of .the crilicisms : more 
especially, where tl^ «vewed groftnd <tf the 
judgments given, is tihe relation which the 
paasai^s in iquestioa bMC to that presi<Ung 
argument* We must be s^raifole, how erro* 
neooa and fiedlaeieas such judgments must be. 
From not .discerning the imiting primipk of 
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cMa^; l^e poem, it was assumed, that its parts were 
xi. 

destitute of such a principle. Under that error, 

cftutiicm was cast aside; and conjectural ad- 
renture deem^ itself at liberty to indulge its 
exerdb^ upon the poems oif Homer, with a 
latitude subject to no control, and amenable 
to no jurisdiction ; until, in its wantonness, it 
at length ceased to recognize, either an IHad^ 
or an Homer. $ 

There is, however, an ample field for 
learning and criticism to unfold their powers, 
in this great poem, without attempting to rob 
the first 8tfid greatest of poets of his property 
and his., honoims; and without endeavouring 
to stultify the belief of nearly three thousand 
years, in order to obtain prominence for one s 
own particular sagacity; as might have been 
abundtotly proved by the eminent scholars 
themselves, against whose visionary and delu- 
sive hypotiieses alone, I v^ture to oppose my- 
self. Every nation has its own peculiar charac- 
ter ; and, as learning has always honourably and 
eniiolently distinguished the German nation, so 
likewise, it must fain be confessed, has a cer- 
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tain propensity to theoietical novdty and pa^^ chap* 
radox. Let us uphold simple and established 
truths; and not seek in invention, what cw 
foe found in £sict. Let us endeavour, by so^ 
briety of learning, to restrain and moderate 
the exeesses of speculative erudition else* 
where; aad to keep cdear and unincumbeiredi, 
the broad and open way of genuine criticisia. 
The poems of Homer have no doub^t sustai^ied 
various altierationa and depravations, during the 
ages of their existence ; as have likewise our 
own sacred books. Let us apply ourselves, to 
correct the imperfections and defects of the 
former, with the same cautious reserve, and 
the same severe scruple, which, we en^ploy 
in purifying . the latter : but let us not intro- 
duce the teiberity of heresy ,^ as a principle oi 
classical criticism, npr resort to the despera^te 
resource, of maki^ eyery thing give way to 
the; rule of our own . actual ignorance upon 
particular points. For, npich is true and real> 
of wfaiioJi we may eptertain doubts ; miich is 
sincere, a^ndgienuine, of which we Qsm adduce 
no proof. We. have only to examine some 
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CHAP, cf tlie passagH, npan which the Alexuidnaa 

XI. 

critics of old, and Wolfe and Heyne in the 
fivesent age, hsnre affixed their etigmae of 
^probation, to be sensible . of the iwcMsity 
^ this 'eautiotts pracedure* For, it is impos*- 
sible to conciH: in the judgments /«^eh thej 
have pronounced against many particular pas- 
sives; and, if an arbitrary iioenee of operatiiig 
were to be conceded to criticism, half of 
Homer's genuine growth might be lopped 
away from its stock, 

si praya libido 
Fecerit auspicium. 

It may be justly questioned, whether Ho* 
mer has not sustained much more injury from 
erasure and rejection, Iban from inteipolation. 
It is more probable, thsft a £Bttitidioas a»d m- 
competent judgment should have discharged 
•gemiine passages from Hbe text; thim that 
^ audacious 'iffreMoon, should hsupe iaeor- 
porated new matter into tt. Sevend lines 
are ^oted by ancient wnters, whicAi are iiow 
not found in the text of Homer ; utd thi»e 
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cnn %e Ifttte dMtbt, thut the toss of ^bmm chap. 
lilies fatta iie^n tiwiikg- to^ tbe ^nuuty of settting 
the text by individual ^ecisioii. It will be 
said, titat if ik> imte^latioiis had toea dis- 
eeveted/ codtinism woidd hanre had iio moti're 
for itaspectmg and questioniiig the tisxt; 
Imt I ^slrer, that the discbyery of one or 
t«ro triflittg alterattbns tt tbe text, woiM 
have been ^uite Mdffiieieiit to Bet ^ tbe beads 
«t lAiexasidria to work; and to gire riffe to 
Ik new scheiide of bus^f, prufimg oritidsiii, 
w&cii> aided by 9elf-2£ppia«rse, mA ^i»eoumged 
%y fa^Hty, would etase t9r' Rgect %n l»in- 
dyedfold 'more ^asi ^be qtiantity cf depra- 
'p^Htm. whicti g^e origfii to tke operation. 
There n reasoii to bebe^te, thitft if s^ the 
oeleiidrated )K6^Mi^fi^as "w ^ected puf^^igfss of 
the At^andrian censors, were to be <oo)- 
ieeted together, they w^uld form no very 
honoofablie monQmenit 'of 4&e isagacity »df iOnit 
iN^hool of critieism; and that, if tiiey were to 
be submitted to the judgnMrt ofthat more 
just and correct odticism ^faidi has aarisen 
Mdy mMB the vtttnkai learning, lAie result 
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c|iAP. would be, a very , extensive justificatioa .of 
^ impleaded passages, and their .restoration, to 
ike rights of legitimacy. 

m 

Heyne, has aflFordea a very instructive 
and warning example of the jniachiefs of this 
(BXcisory system of correction ; in his denun- 
ciation of Jupiter s disclc^ure of his plans 
jto Juno in the jfifteenth book, as ,an : insertion 
of some ignorant interpolator. Yet, that dist 
closure is the fulfilment of Jupiter's promise 
made Xo Juno in the .first book; which thje 
mind looks for, firopn the time it is aware that 
a. promise has been made, and which, is no 

■* _ . - . ; u 

where '^Ise to be found in the poem, except 

» . ■ «. • . ■ 

in that placte. It is likewise the completion 
of the partial disclosure, which Jupiter makes 
.to Juno in the eighth book ; and which Heyne 
there extols, on account of ^^ its rekUion to 
" the ecanomy^ of the poem J* It will be im- 
portant to observe, with, some followed at- 
tention, the nature, of Heyne's criticism * on 
this notable place. 

T)xe Alexandrian grammatists. thought fit, 
in tl^ir sapience, to reject, the twenty-two liae^. 
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from V. 56 to v. 77, inclusive; annexing their chab, 

xr. 

reasons for that violent exercise of their as- 
sumed authority, Heyne reviewed those se- 
veral reasons, in their order; and, at length, 
found, *^ pkraque esse levissima * — that most of 
f* them are exceedingly trifling'^ He selected 
only two amongst them which he pronounced 
to be ** gravissima* — of great freight T yet even 



» Horn. T. vii. p. 18. 

' lb. p. 16, 17* These ^* gravissima ;^ are, a supposed 
linpertainty in the sense of ^a^ivitt in y, 69 ; and the neuter 
gender of iXtoy in y. 71, contrary to Homer*s use of thc^t 
name in all other passages. With respect to the first ; the 
obvious sense which Clarke assigns to the word, and which 
is afterwards fully confirmed by v. 601, 2, will suggest itself 
to more than half the readers of the Iliad, on the first perusal. 
With respect to the neuter gender of iXtor ; Heyne has col- 
lected all the different '^ medekBy' proposed for correcting that 
anomaly, (p. 21.) He suggests, with Bentley, whether it 
might not be read, iXioy mwp, instead of tnwv^ ** ut sit^oKeuil 
^ ainrvf ;-* but I belieye it will be found, that Homer never 
applies to the feminine gender, the masculine terminations 
of adjectives in vt. To those suggestions, therefore, we may 
further add this simple and proximate one ; that m$rv, may 
be no other than an alteration of iwov, i. e. omfi ^n -^ ammno 
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CHAP, these be did not regard as offering insuperable 
difficulties ; and^ indeed, if duly attended to, 
tbey will both &11 into his class of '' tevissima/' 
Thus, then, the lines present nothing to the 
philological critic, that can authorise their con* 
denmation as spurious. And yet, he comes to 
this decision ; that the ^euen lines, from y. 56 to 
y. 62 inclusive, .are genuine, but that the remain* 
ing^fteen lines, are interpolated. But, if the 
diction of the lines contains nothing to warrant 
condemnation, upon what ground is it, that the 
German arbitrator would vindicate seven lines 
from the censure of the Alexandrians, and con- 



guidem; employed as emphatic, and ooufinnatiYe of the de« 
chiration (Comp. II. i. 77, aad xvi. 830, and SchoL ad H. iii. 
43, and xxi. 583, Ed. Oxon.); and thus, the gender of I^mv 
will remain undisturbed : 

IX«ov nfFov f^ollv, AOi|fan)( im /3ov^«k* 
If this emendation appear consistent; we can perceive, that 
the introducer of cuwvf may have been led to the alteration 
by observing, at v. 558, Vact eufrntwf iXwt* But, though 
it was suitable to Hector to apply such an epithet to Troy, 
it would have been unsuitable to JupUa-f who never applies it* 
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This he does noik ^^^pressly tell us; but he 
signifies, that he decides thus by a certain 
critical tact qr feeling ; and he expec^ the 
concurrence of ]i\^ reader /vy^^it^ his 4^J!iSii(^^-"^ 
^* si comparayens» facik (^undem mfioum sen- 
** sum habebis«'' 

But, the review and examination which we 
have already taken, of Heyne's opinions re- 
specting the primary argument, find of the 
error of those opinions^ will reveal to u^ the 
principle which gov^j^a hk deckipft W this 
case; and will, at the \6ame time, show us, 
that the principle is the offspring of the error, 
and that it, therefore, inherits Its nature. As 

this is a question which regards, not the letter , 

. . 1 ... 

but the matter of the passage, I shall produce 
it in the version of Pope, brought into closer 
concord with the original. 

When, in the progress of defeat and dis- 
aster, the Greeks had been repulsed to their 
ships ; and when Juno, who zealously espoused 
their cause, and was afflicted at their calami- 
ties, had testified a submission to the will of 
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CHAP. Jupiter; the god^ pleased by her unexpected 
courtesy, thus addresses her: 

Think'st thou with me, fair empress of the skies ? ' 

(Th* immortal father with a smile replies :) 

Then soon the haughty Neptune must submit. 

Nor dare to act but as we deem it fit. 

If truth inspires thy tongue, convey our will 

To yon bright synod on th' Olympian hill. 

Our high resolves let various Iris know. 

And call the god that bears the silver bow. 

Let her descend, and from the embattled plain 

Remand the sea-god to his wateiy reign ; 

While Phoebus hastens Hector to prepare 

To rise afresh, and once more wake the war. 

Chas'd then by him ev'n to Achilles' fleet. 

Shall Greece fall prostrate at the hero's feet ; 

He, not unyielding, to the hostile plain 

Shall urge Patroclus, but shall urge in vain. 

Wh&t youths he slaughters under Ilion*s walls! 

(Ev'n my lov'd son, divine Sarpedon, falls!) 

Vanquish'd at length by Hector's spear he lies. 

Then, nor till then, shall great Achilles rise ; 

And lo ! that instant godlike Hector dies I 

From that great hour the war's whole fortune turns, 

Pallas assists, and lofty Ilion bums ! 

' Pope, II. XV. 53. 
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For know ; that I no more relax my rage, c HAP. 

XI 

No heavenly powers in aid of Greece engage. 

Till to its amplest measure I fulfil 

The fierce desire of stern Achilles' will ; 

Till I fulfil the promise of a god 

To Thetis pledg'd with the almighty nod, , 

Due honour for Achilles to prepare. 

What time she dasp'd my knees in suppliant pray'r* 

The Alexandrians would expunge the whole 
of this speech from the line beginning, " Let 
^' her descend — ." Heyne would retain that 
and the three following lines ; but all the 
remainder of the speech, from the line begin- 
ning, ** Chctsd then by him — " he would reject 
from the Iliad. Now, the whole ground of 
this violation, and the only principle which 
governs his critical tact, is the absence of any 
reason apparent to his discernment, why Jupiter 
should enter into the details which are here 
ascribed to him. But, the only cause for the 
absence of that reason to his discernment, is 
his not discerning the connexion, between the 
communication of those details and a promise to 
that effect previously made to Juno. Yet, the 
promise is made in very distinct terms. Jupiter 
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CHAP, assures Juno, that she shall know his secret 
design, before every other deity. Now, Thetis 
is also to know it during the po0m, as is like- 
wise the auditor or reader j but, Thetis is only 
to know it fr^om the event ; * Juno, therefore, is 
to know it before the event. When Jupiter says, 
iy (fAuOoy) iirtiixi^ otKovsfAsv, what ts Jit to hear, we 
are to supply, fleouj xa* avOpw^ouy, for gods and 
men;> and not ^i, for thee, according to the un- 
authorised and unskilful limitation of the scho- 
liast : ^ Fitness, depends on time and season, 
as much as upon any other circumstance. The 
declaration of Jupiter therefore imports : ** / 
" cannot tell thee now; but, when it is Jit and 
** proper, thou shalt be the first of all to be 
" informed;'' and the line of Pope, instead of. 

What suits Thy knowledge, Thou the first shalt kiiow ; 

f . • • • - 

should stand. 

What may he knffwny Thyself the first shalt know. * 

This promise, Heyne entirely overlooked; 
and he who is not aware of the existence of 



'Seep. 107. * P. 106. 'P. 106. 
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a cause, certainly cannot assign the reason of its chap. 

XL 

effect. ThejprwBwe, however, perfectly accounts 
for the comnmnicfition ; and not only accounts 
for it, but renders its introduction indispens- 
ably necessaiy, as its proper fulfilment. 

But, the promise does not merely justify 
the communication; it is a principal contrivance 
of art in the poem, and is designed for the 
especial purpose of producing the communica- 
tion. It is introduced, in order to illuminate 
the prospect of the auditor, and to carry it 
forward to the main action and' end of the 
poem; which it does as effectually, as the 
narrative of Ulysses in the Odyssey illustrates 
and clears the retrospect. It is thus that 
Homer, ** exfumo dare lucem cogitat — contrives 
** to bring light out of smoke ; " as Horace 
speaks. It is by means of that promise alone, 
and its successive fulfilments, that we are thdy 
able ** ad eventum festinare ^^ to speed for- 
** ward with the poet to the term of his poem.'' 
Without the promise and its fulfilmient, without 
the expectation it raises and the foresight it 
imparts, the scheme of the Iliad is altogether 
unintelligible and inexplicable; and accorcl^ 
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CHAP. Higly, it has been accounted such, merely 
• because those particulars have not been no- 
ticed. Hence alone it is, tljiat Heyne never 
closed the Iliad, '^ quin ' de ciarminis summa 
" et fortuna multa animo volveret;'' hence only 
it is, that, as Wolfe states, " in lUade now- 
** dum deposita sunt certarmna virorum doc- 
" torum' de rerum capite et argumehto pri- 
" mario." But, let us only be careful to 
discern ike promise; which these leiarned critici^ 
Imve overlooked ; though made in terms per^ 
spicuous and unequivocal ; and the reason, nay 
the indispensable necessity, of the whole of 
the passage which Heyne and the Alexandrians 
would reject, is obvious and mianifest. That 
oversight, however, ought not to surprise u§ 
as much as,' at the first view, it appears en- 
titled to do; for it is the remark of an acute 
and experienced examiner,' whose mind was 
much engaged with the: speculations of erudite 
persons ; (and which I have had reason to 
appeal to in another place ;)^*' qiie les plus 
^^ sfavans personnages n'ont pas tot^ours dans 



> Illustr. of Virgil's Fourth Eel. p'. 4iB. 
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i. .u- 

'^ T esprit ce qui devroit sy presenter le plus chap. 
^* naturellement, lorsquHls trdttent une chose ''^ 
Had Heyne rejected the Jirst disclosure of 
Jupiter's designs as spurious, his rejection of 
the second would have been less unreasotiable; 
but/ in admitting the^r^^, he admits the ne- 
cessity of the second y in order to its completion, 
The first, conducts the expectation to the 
middle — to jjLio-ov/ of the poem; the second, 
leads' it on from thence to the end ^— to nxog. 
The merit of the economy of the poem, which 
Heyne* recognises in the [first, would there- 
fore have been (essentially defective, without 
the succession of the second. 

Let us now take a view of this speech of 
Jupiter, relatively to its occasion; first, re- 
jecting the lines, and ' afterwards admitting 
them; arid let us' observe, in which state the 
speech evinces the greater relation to that 
occasion, arid to the context. In the first 
case; what' will this speech say, which is 
pianifestly uttered with a ' sentiment of con- 



* , 



' Diet. Bayle. art. Firgile. not. E. 
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CHAP, ftideratioii and courtesy towards Juno ? It sends 

• XI. 

her on an eitand, to fetch Iris and Apollo. 
And with what view ? solely that they should 
augment those distresses of the Greeks, which 
occasioned distress to hei'self. Like Belle- 
tophon, she is made to bear the mandate of 
her own mortification and affliction. But> 
take in the rejected lines, and all becomes na- 
tural, rational, and intelligible. Her pain and 
mortification are corrected and relieved by an 
assurance^ that those measures, apparently so 
severe, are ultimately designed to bring events 
to the very issue for which she herself is 
solicitous; and which cannot be effected in 
toy other wayi Thus, the i^peech proceeds, 
tind concludes^ consistently with the senti- 
ment ^ith which it had commenced ; which, 
in the other case^ it does not. The last lines, 
advert emphatically to the particular dispensa- 
tion which Jupiter is constrained to employ ; 
lAnd which was called forth, by the disordered 
disposition of Achilles. He declares, with 
vehemence, his determination, that Achilles 
shall have his desire of slaughter indulged 
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16 repl^tidn ;. which he awfully diid judicially chap. 
acconiplishes, by cfeiusing it to inrdWe th^ 
BlaUghter of Patroclus, 

The whole of the speech, t& it stands, 
lis likewise necessaty^ in drder to explain 
the donversation which imniediately followti 
between Thbmis and Juno; for, the only 
a&sigii&ble caus6 of the terror which th6 
Tdftnet saw. depicted in the countenance 
Of the latter —- »tt;|d/AiMj h wixwi *^is the ve^ 
hemence with Which Jupiter h&d just pro^ 
tiottnced hid declaration, in the rejected 
lines. And the alannmg afad calatmtous mea-- 
surei^ -^ k<9e)c<» ifydi — ^which Jupitet was medi^ 
tating, and of which Juho gives obscui^e notice 
to Thehiis^ ate only revealed to her in those 
d^me lifies. Yet Heyne, upon no bjstter 
]^6untl thati a ddfeotive apprehension, of the 
primary ak'gument, and of tibe relation of this 
pasl^ag^ to that argument, would exent^rate 
the px>em of this essential and vital organ of 
ite System ; without eveh a momentary senti- 
ment, of remorse or hesitation. 

With a similar Apathy, he would concur 
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CHAP, with the Alexandrians who reject the five 
^ * lines of the same book, from v. 610 to 614^ 
inclusive; " non gravibus' de cdwis-r^for m 
" very weighty reasons^'' as' Emesti well ob- 
serves. Not indeed for the reasons assigned 
by the Alexandrians; for he is obliged tp 
agree with Emesti, in thinking them trifling; 
but, for a peculiar reason of his own, namely ; 
** copia sententiarum inanis, qua oner^tu? 
^- oratio non omatur, imprimis in junctura tam 
*• molesta, fastidium /<2d* -—' because the idle 
^* superfluity of words, by which the passage 
'* is not adorned but encumbered, especially 
'* in so difficult a conjuncture, creates a dis- 

» 

** gust;'' and because, "1.611, espjeciajly — est 
<* ei obscura et jejuna — is both obscure and barren^'* 
That this line is neither obscure nor barren, 
may be seen by its intimate relation to the 
primary argument, already shown/ And, a 
mere fastidiousness, with respect to the other 
lines, supplies no reason whatever, why they 
should be conceded to him; since they havQ 



■^i-"****'^- 



' p. 74. 
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moved no such sentiment in others^ equal to chap. 
himself in judgment and in taste^ if not in 
labour of learning ; which is quite a distinct 
thing. His " fastidium facity' receives a com* 
plete answer; and the only one to which 
it can lay pretension; from the trite maxim^ 
** de gustibus non est disputandum'' 

Many of the passages which Heyne would 
reject, upon the ground of their showing no 
relation to the primary argument, which he 
supposed to be either the anger of Achilles eft 
the prayer of Thetis, certainly show no re- 
lation to either of those arguments ; but then, 
they manifest a direct relation to the true 
primary argument, which we have contem- 
platedi Others of those passages, show no re- 
lation to any of these; but then, they deserve 
no censure upon that ^ account ; because, they 
are not introduced with a view to the prin- 
cipal argument, but to the fAsyxXov^tTrua and 
^yxog — the magnificence and enlargement of the 
poem. And yet, the learned commentator 
imagined, that we needed nothing more for 
consenting to prune away the Iliad, than to be 




it 



l< 
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CHAP, told every now and then; ** Ufcus cum 4Uwm$ 
argumenti parum €^us pt fifd^, ita ¥^ €um, 
si abesset, npifio fa4ilc 4^ideret. -^ Pi^smt «^<- 
** rioris rkapso^ vidfri, ut tqf alia; ^nt emm 
*' a Montna narrationis ali^fia.'-^Qtmui h(^c 
*^ otiasa m^, et Iangui40m eftmi^mg^ ora- 
** tionem fackintr Th^^e, mid alj similar pb- 
fservations, are at the most only testimonies 
of private and individiial taste ; but th^y wiU 
not authorize the expulsicm of <»ie single 
iota. Horace critipised with miich bett^ 
judgmei^t, wh^n he said; 

aliquaodo bonus dormiiat Homeras. 
And worthy Homer Bometlmes seems io doze: 

which observation will receive its best com- 
ment from Quiutilian. '' A reader is not to 
*' take up the works of great ^u^ors with 
*' a persuasion^ that every thing tluey i^y is 
^* perfect. For, sometimes they stumble i|nder 
" the weight of the burthen which^ t^ey have 
'^ undertaken ; or, sometimes they indulge the 
/* indolence of theij: own genius* jNor cai^ they 
" always keep the mind at the ^9mp ^\x^t^ 
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" but sometimes yield to fatigue ; thus, De^ chap. 
*' mostheues appeared to Cicero, and even Ho- 
" mer himself to Horace, sometimes ^ to daze.' 
" For, though they were men of thejirst ord^r^ 
*' yet still they were but rmn^^ These wary 
critics did not distribute the nfiore vigoro?«i 
parts of the poem to Horner^ and the less 
vigorous to some ideal interpolator, alwayis at 
hand to receive them; yet it was a^ obvious, 
and as easy, for them to suppose jnterppla- 
tion, as it was for Wolfe a»d for Heyne. But, 
the former temperately untipd the knot, which 
the latter inteiQperately cut through- 
It is impossible not to regret, that Mr, 
Knight ; whose judgment was proof against thi^ 
fallacies of the German critics ; should neyerthe^ 
less have adreatured, not tp pjroiKHince whict 



\ ' » 



' Neque id statiiu legenti per^uasum sit, omnia, * quse 
magni auctores dixennt, utique esse perfect^. Nam et 
labantur aliquando, et oneri cedunt, et indulgent ingeniorum 
suorum voluptati: nee semper intendunt animum, et non- 
nunquam fatigantur, cum Ciceroni dormifare interdum Demo- 
sthenes, Horatio vero etiam Homerus ipse videatur. Summi 
enim sunt, homines tamen. Inst. L. x. c. I, 
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CHAP, passages he deemed spurious, but actually to 

• XL 

reject from the text of his recent edition, all 
those ii^hich he judged to be so : thus, carrying 
into positive execution the sentence, which 
Heyne only pronounced from the critical 
bench. Had he been contented to mark, 
censoria virgula, the lines which he suspected, 
his book would have been perfect ; inasmuch as 
it would have comprised all the epic poetry 
of Homer. Whereas, in expunging the pas* 
sages which awakened his personal suspicion, 
it is not possible, but that out . of so many re- 
jected lines he must, on the principle of chances 
alone, have discarded some which are sincere 
and genuine ; the apprehension of which, must 
keep alive a perpetual and uneasy sense of 
doubt and mistrust in his critical reader, who 
cannot consent to jneld his judgment alto- 
gether, to the rule of arbitrary dictation. 

But, besides this general ground of mis- 
trust, there is a particular reason why we 
cannot view, without the greatest jealousy and 
dissatisfaction, the havoc thus made with the 
text of Homer ; and I trust, that the cause of 
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Homer, and of truth, will excuse me to that chap. 
distinguished veteran scholar, if I adduce that 
reason, in proof, that the eagerness of minute 
criticism often urges it to outstep the limits 
of its jurisdiction. . 

Aristotle, in the beginning of his Poetics, 
formally states; '' Chat Homer afforded the 
*' first model of comedy, in his poem entitled 
^* Margites; and that \m,Margites bore the 
** same relation to comedy, that his Iliad and 
" Odyssey bear to tragedy."^ This position is 
^vanced, without any qualification of reserve 
or doubt whatever; and under a thorough con- 
viction, tibiat Homer was the author of alt those 
three poems. Accordingly, both in his Nico- 
macheaui^ and Eudemian^ Ethics, he dilotes 
from the_ Margites of Homfir, with the sistme 
confidence with which he elsewhere quotes 
froim the Iliad and the Odyssey. Plato like- 
wise makes Socrates quote £rom the Margites^ 
as from an undoubted poem of Homer. Dio 

' C. 4. » L. vi. 7. . • L.,y. 7. 

A A 
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CHAP. GhryBostom relates, that Zeno the philosopher 
accounted the Margites to be the first produc- 
tion of Homer, composed in his youth. ^ Aris- 
tophanes, likewise quotes from the same poem ; 
and delivers his quotation, as the words cS 
Homer.' Callimachus, who regarded it as 
HomerX viewed it with admiration: iirtf 

iKr0mfjif» lCaXX»/Ma;^oc ^AvfJM^uif foi)c<y. ' Archilochus, 

Cratinus, with others of the more ancient 
Greeks, regarded the Margites as one of the 
works of Homer; 

Of this celebrated poem, however, there 
remain only three verses, expressly quoted by 
the Greek writers. Three other lines, which 
are found in the scholiast on the Orestes of 
Euripides, have been referred by Winstanley, 
with great probability, to the same poem.^ 
Of the three verses, expressly cited firom the 
Margites, one and a half is quoted by Aristotle, 
of which the remaining half is supplied by Cle- 



' Diss. 53. ' Ayes.I.9l4,9I5,et Scholimn. 

' Harpocration. iny. Mafyirni. ^ Arist. Poet. Winst. not. ult 
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mens of Alexandria ; and one» by the scholiast quap^ 

XI. 

on the Aves of Aristophanes. But, besides 
these three verses, Plato, in his second Alcibiades, 
has quoted the ' substance of another ' verse, 
•which he has woven into the pro^ pf his 
dialogue; reducing it, at the samQ time, iiit<» 
the Attic dialect J, in which he wrote. . The 

passage is this : mo'tc ^vid^aivuv (aoi Jbxei x»i ivruv^A 
ro' Tou TT^iTirpu, Xiyti xarfiyofcov vov THfOf, tog ap» 

iFAyrot. And presently after t' *0|uii)fov^ tov' <ro^wTar 

TovTi x.ai 6uor»rov '?ro»iiT»iK!* — tHf*vof y»p etrriy ^i 
Xiyaivy roy Ma^yin^y ttoXXo, (Ji.$y, iintFroiduiy xaxe^; i$^ 
ffitn/ nayrct fTr^TTflia-Oa*. A modem SCholBX, in 

the amusement of lading back this line from 
prose tp poetry, inconsiderately retained the 
dialect of Plato, aiid rendered it thus : 

Yet, upon this single line, the learned philo- 
logist has adventured this merciless criticism : 



' Twining's ArUt. P. p. 1^3. 
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CHAP. ^^ Wiih oonfidenoe Wte may pronounce the 
^' Margites io have been a forgery^ though there 
'^ are only four lines cf it extant, and three 
'^ of thos^ are quoted as authentic, by Plato 
'' and Aridtotle: btU in these we have a compound 
^' verb iPith the augment upcn the prqxmiian, 
^* (liirhirruro) which Homer^s grammar £d not 
" adnnt:'^ 

But, the line upon which this learned scholar 
haa unwarily fixed, as supplying evidence on 
which he can ^' with confidmce pronounce the 
** Margitejs to hare been a forgery,'' notwith- 
standing the contrary persuasion of Plato, 
Zeno, Aristotle^ &c. was not quoted by Piato, 
and proves to be only a modem line, incau- 
tiously constructed} for it is certain, that it 
would not have stood in that form in the dia- 
lect of Homer. It so happens, however, that 
Homer has preserved for us in his Iliad, both 
an evidence that the line in question was his 
own, and also a patte^ by which to restore 



' Ajiiilytical Essay on the Greek alphabet. P. 30. 
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to him. In II. xxiii. 705, Achille'd proposeB, ohAK 
afi one of the prizes of the funetal games of: 
Patroclus, a female slave, whom Homer thus 
describes : 

Here is his own plurase, and his own form. ' 
And we, therefore, now perceive; that the 
line alluded to; aind atticized by Plato, would 
have stood thus in the original poem: 

The whole ground, therefore, vanishes, On which • 
the Margites was to have been proved a forgery; ' 
and the criticism now remains only as a caution 
to learned posterity, of the dangers to Whith 
ancient literature is exposed, from the violetat 
action . of learning itself. The criticism has 
power, only over the modem line; but it has 
none whatever that can enable it to reach or 
affect the poem of the Margites, which lies 
beyond its jurisdiction. Notv, since upon such 
a ground of evidence as this, the learned gram* 
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CHAP, mariau would confidently pronounce, an .entire 

XI. 

poem of Homer to be a forgery; how is it 
possible . not to entertain a prudential suspi- 
cion, that many of the numerous passages 
which he has discharged from the text of 
Homer, may have been condemned by as pre- 
cipitate, and insufficient a judgment, as this by 
which he condemned the entire Margites ? 

It is true, that, in later ages> the Margites is 
mentioned with doubt, by some,writers,.as a 
production of Homer ; as, by Clemens of Alex- 
andria, in the second century. Suidas in the 
tenth, and Eustathius in the twelfth. But, 
they adduce no testimony. in support of their 
doubt; and it is not difficult. to assign a pro- 
bable reason for its entertainment. The ve- 
neration in which Homer had . stood for many 
ages, as the author of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and the grave and lofty matter of those two 
admired poems, generated a fastidious disin- 
clination to believe ; that a work of so light, and 
comparatively of so low a character as the Mar- 
gites, could ever have occupied his sublime me- 
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ditation. It was, as if the poet of Paradise Lost cftf ap. 

XI 

had been the author also of Hudibras; "which 
might have been distasteful to some minds* 
It is, indeed, wonderful, that the Same genius 
shauld have been equally successful in such 
opposite kinds of poetry, and that it should 
have been the first parent, equally of tragedy 
and of comedy ; but yet, we cannot reasonably 
and critically question the fact, if we weigh 
evidence scrupulously in a moral scale. And 
certainly, the scenes of Thersites in the- Iliad, 
and of Irus in the Odyssey, and the whimsical 
conceit, of Ulysses under the denomination of 
ouTK, nobody, in the latter poem, are incbntes- 
tible evidences; that the mind of Homer had 
a veitt well disposed to the ludicrous — r6 yikoiov, 
as wfell as to the serious — rxa-woviaia, conform- 
ably to the statement of Aristotle. And let 
us not forget, that Tzetzes, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, twice refers to the Margites, as to a 
certain production of Homer.* 



' ChiLiv. 868, andvi/H. 61. 
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CHAP. It would be a desperate resource; to que^on. 
fiskcts on such sceptical gtound, as Ui&t on which 
Heyne would disdwn Homer fear the author oi 
the Iliads '' Hauo, can it be thought probaJUe^ 
he asks,—'' quomodo prObahUe haberi potest i'iS^MX. 
'' one man should have appeared ooija sudden; 
'' whose mind could concdye m;^ epicpo^an^ 
designed and contrived with admirabk» ge«. 
nius and skiil; subjected to the suhtiky ctf 
** rule, though of an argument va&t and com- 
" prehensive; in which every thibg, il^ most 
'' elaborate, the elegance ofthe dictioti^ the 
sweetness of the verse, the (simplicity of 
the s^itiments, precepts^ and discouri^; in 
a word, a poem, in which the nicest art 
'' is conjoined yirith a native grace, whkh 
" could only have existed prioJr to artT* To 
this, we can only say ; that, howevea: im- 
probable, d. priori, such a phenomenon must 
seem, it is nevertheless a fact of real oQcur-* 
rence, in the issues of things« To desiy it,, 
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woiildjb^cto^pllinge ii^to^ d^fficitJiti^ &St grBftter cha«p% 

XL 

thw that; wjbi(^h we wgNnldM^k io^ su^pidc like 
tHc^^ pJbi)qfK>phifi!ta^ whopjba avioid the < admis^* 
sion pf a fijrs^ canse, iavolve tkenselves in qor*^' 
tradictiaQS fromiWbioti th^y n^yer caa >6fiseapQ*v 
That the origia^ dialedt^oC titee Qiiid ^and^ 
Odyssey j^<mld have r]i>6eo^Tariou8ly altered^ 
in different; aad egrly ag^» jQaip^t^surprise uft 
when, we re^ept ;, . that we ouvse}ves have not 
chorea ,^ pre^ery^ a^d.p^icpels^ate the^origipal 
orthQgraphtes Qf ^pens^i^ai^d^ihakiespeare.- The 
same t^te,.qr the .same ffBtstidiooaoess^. which 
occasioned . aa alteration ^in the orthogra^pdlue^ 
of the. l^tt^r,, vrould h^ye pj^ompted a similar 
alteration in thedialecjt of tb^jfonaer* : Suck 
changes, yrouldinduce changes in. the phraseo-^ 
logy . ajtep,, (yet witl«)Ht < 9«0essaiily lind^cing 
interpplatiQQ ; ) the., experi^o^e, ^f ^ whidb led 
Dr. Jphnfiipii to leiiOLrk,: '' If phraseology iar 
*' to be changed as words gsow uncouth by 
'' disuse^ or gVQBB by vulgarity^ . the history 
'' of every language will be lost; we shall 
'^ no longer have the words of any author; 
'' and as these alterations will be often un* 
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cidAP. '' skilfuUy made^ we shall in time have very 
^'' " little of his meaning."^ If this reasoning 
is applicable to toy altlerations which 'may 
have taken place 'between the age of Spenser 
and Shakespeare, and bur own age ; how great 
must be its force when applied to those altera- 
tions, which, without supposing interpolation, 
ibay have been produced in the dialect and 
phraseology of Homer, during the ages which 

• • • 

have intervened between our tiihe and his ? And 
yet, a corrective criticism, which- would under- 
take to rectify all th^se, must proceed with 
a sobriety, reserve, and circumspection, so per* 
feet and unimpeachable, that our experience 
does not encoiirage us to hope for it very 
saiiguinely, from' the zeal and ardor of elabo- 
rate erudition. Since the smallest licentious- 
ness of system, or abuse of hypothesis, must 
tend, and can only tend, to substitute one 
mode of vitiation for another. 

There remains for us, however, the satis- 



' Note to Hamlet. A. iv. S. 5. See also, Todd's pief. to 
Spenker, p. 2, 3. 
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faction resulting ffom the internal evidence chap. 

XI 

of the general integrity of the poem ; and which 
consists, in the manifest, unimpaired unity of 
its primary ^ argument^ notwithstanding the risks 
and . chancer through which •- it ^ has floated 
down the stream of ages. Although that ar- 
gument has not been recognised, yet jiothing 
has befallen.it, to derange its symmetry, or 
to 'mutilate its parts; which could not have 
been ^ the case, had its . substance been as 
much tampered with, as some have gra- 
tuitQUsly: or fancifully supposed. That pe- 
culiar and exclusive character of the poems 
of Homer ; that, although they treat more 
copiously than any other -^emoi human vicis- 
situdes, and calamities^ yet they do . not . contain 
within them the mention of ru;^Yi — chance or 
fortune, or any synonymous term to convey 
those ideas; is alone a proof, both that the 
entire poem proceeded from the same mind, 
and that it has not been varied from its original 
character. Had the Iliad been only a tissue 
of songs, composed by different poets; we 
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CHAP, must have heard^ in. the effusions of some of^ 

XI 

the$e> of rvxnf. chance. If» on the other hand, 
it had been as freely: interlarded .with lator 
insertions as 3Qme have imagined ; it is scarcely 
possible that, amid mck su^ects, mention of 
an agency so universally and colloquially* 
common, in the ages following Homer^ should 
not in some c^ those ages have made its wasf,^ 
in some instance dr dther, either through de- 
fect of judgment or inadvertency, inito 1^ 
body of the text. 

I shall now conclude this treatise. If, .in 
the progress of it, I shall hare . appeared W 
betray a peculiar earnestness in the support 
of my argument, I beg the reader to re- 
member, that he has not found it stirred by 
any other motive, thsm an anxious desire to 
vindicate the &me of Homer and of Aristotle 
against the unwarranted assailments of modern 
speculatists ; whose pretensions, asserted with 
a mienacing array of gigantic . learning, tend 
directly to supplant the just rights and pre- 
rogatives of both : a consideration^ which I 
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hope will, secure me from any^ imputation of crai^. 
a presumptioii, of wtuch I.feeL no conscioua- 
nesKs within. If I have exjM^ssed m^s^f wit^ 
an unreserved freedom, concemntig the peculiar 
opinions of some grwt names;'! bequest him 
to recoUeet, that it has i been the inevitable 
coikseqireacse of>at^mptiiig ai\ active defence 
of.otfa^* names, which have beem juiSlfty pro- 
nounced great and illustrious, by the united 
suffrages of very many ages. If I have 
produced, as The Primary Argument of the 
Itiad, that which has not been produced as 
such before ; I desire him to understand, that 
I offer it, not as the fruit of profounder re- 
search or penetration, but only of a more 
ordinary and superficial observation; not as 
seeing farther or deeper than others, but only 
as noticing close at hand, that for which others 
had looked too far. " For," (as I have else- 
where had cause to observe,) " how often 
" do we see the prone eye of a child dis- 
** cover that, which remains lost in the area of 
" a grown persons search?" If he will can- 
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CHAP, didly consider these things, he must plainly 
perceive ; that my object in this discussion 
has not been to introduce ' and imposei z, neo- 
terUm upon the world, if I may so express 
mysQlfjt but to. restore and reinstate an ar- 
chaismi and that I have argued,. not for: my 
learned CQntetmpofaiies, '^ /^arere minanV but 

solely, foj O.URSEIiVES '• jumiores, audire.** 



THE END. 
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